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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Gy VERYTHING in the literary world is overshadowed for me by the 
» death of Israel Zangwill, author of many brilliant English narratives of 
y which one, Children of the Ghetto, is well known the world over in 
A) every civilized tongue. 

( I wish it were possible for me to say that he was my friend. That 
Israel Zangwill was not. We were engaged for several years, from 1915 
to 1920, in a rather lively but seldom friendly correspondence about some fine points 
of the Jewish Problem, and when we met in 1921 in his London rooms it was only to 
realize the width of the chasm which separated us, emotionally, intellectually, artist- 
ically, and concerning everything that was precious to each of us. One sensation, I 
make bold to say, we did have in common: a love of the English language which he, 
O most envied to be of mortals! had already mastered—an omen of no little signifi- 
cance for one who, like myself, daily despaired of her ever yielding her secrets to one 
not born into them. We met again in the fall of 1924 in New York, when he was being 
made the target of the combined vituperation of the entire American press. Zangwill- 
wise he had spoken freely, frankly, passionately about us—and why should we have 
expected from him more than we received at the hands of Charles Dickens, Rudyard 
Kipling or Knut Hamsun? I wanted to tell him how much I admired his great 
patient courage. But with Zangwill talking it was no easy matter getting oneself heard, 
and I kept silent. 

Now Zangwill is dead. 

There will be no more Children of the Ghettos and no more Melting Pots. Of 
the first only one is possible in any language. Of the second there are always too many. 
We could have got along without the one he gave us. Indeed, we could have got 
along beautifully without any of his plays which were of the dramatic genre of those 
by his friend Alfred Sutro—though as Sutro’s plays were not as interesting in their 
inception as Zangwill’s neither were Zangwill’s as finished in their execution as were 
Sutro’s. A hysteria of petulent prophecy runs through all of Zangwill’s plays — one 
wonders how anyone ever read them, why they were ever produced; one is amazed to 
learn that during his lifetime their author earned many thousands of pounds by them. 
But Zangwill wrote other, really precious books which never earned him either fame 
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or money. How many people have even heard of Without Prejudice or Italian Fan- 
tasies — both books of essays that are gay, witty and gallant in the very best manner 
of intellectual gallantry? 

The work of a man like Zangwill becomes immortal in the fragmentary way in 
which any writer becomes famous in a foreign language. His work is never read, 
published or inquired into as a whole. Paragraphs are picked out of his work and 
anecdotes out of his life much as choice slices of meat are dug out for the delectation 
of his guests by a cheerfully provident host. So we know Heine, so we know Disraeli. 
So will Zangwill be known. I do not imply that this is a more indifferent immortal- 
ity. It is only a renown lacking in full reverence. Which will not trouble the ghost 
of Zangwill. Reverence is what Zangwill never gave and never asked for. 

“You are writing around in the decadence of a second rate movement,” com- 
plains Yvor Winters in an otherwise generous note, referring to the space given over 
in Number Four of TWO WORLDS to the Wilde-Douglas controversy, “when you 
have under your nose the peak of the greatest literary age since the Elizabethan. “I 
would like this to be true. Possibly it is. Startling things come to pass even in obscure 
corners of our literary world. And yet, at the passing of such a man as Israel Zangwill 
who would belong to this ‘‘second rate generation” I grow sceptical. A period cannot 
be really great which produces poems but no people. Who are our literateurs?P A 
grey little woman in Chicago whose outstanding achievement is still the winning of a 
prize at a fair. An Arizona youngster, in retreat from the necessity of earning a live- 
lihood, writing verses in the backyard of a German widow twice his age, with a house 
of her own in London. Another, half-poet, half-maniac, varies life between wiping 
his nose with his bare fists on the boulevards of Paris and wiping it on his sleeves in 
the sunlight of Rapallo. James Joyce is a shrinking figure in a chaotic twilight. Who 
else is there? 

In Israel Zangwill the world had not only a poet and a wit but a man capable of 
dragging it out of bed at midnight when the spirit rose strongly within him. It was 
something to inhabit the same planet with him. And suppose we do really write bet- 
ter books, which I doubt, what satisfaction can we derive from them in a world of 
pigmies? S.R. 


~DARKNESS 


A Story 
by 


CLEMENT WOOD 


* HE cotton fields sloped slowly up for dark miles, from the rim of the 
y swamps to the stained sandy bluff where the town of Cahaba stagnated. 
#2 ‘The young plants showed well, for June; their leaves whimpered idly 
8 in the cool wind that trailed the dusk. The drowsy moist earth 
4 Kees) breathed forth a misty exhalation, obscuring tree, and barn and house, 
K and a rare human grubber bent above the soil. In the heavy blur of 
shack, these slow movers over the face of the sod seemed mere exhalations of the mist, 
phantoms engendered and bodied and willed of its dark restlessness. 

Along the sandy road that led before one of the aloof houses, a rattly rig padded 
and swished. The sky behind was dull slate; the road ahead gestured uncertainly 
toward the town, above which hovered an odd nimbus of sick yellow light. The 
slouching driver slowed his horse, leaned out to speak to the lone man draped over 
the warped fence. 

“Goin’ to town, ‘Fleet’?” 


“Naw.” 

“Better come ’long. Street Fair—-las’ night.” 

“T know.” 

The driver clucked to his nodding horse. ‘Well, so long.” 
“So long.” 


Norfleet Rice watched the wake of sprayed sand lessen and vanish, as the buggy 
became at length one with the misty dimness. He stepped heavily into the cabin. 
“Any victuals, ’Pheeny?r”’ 

A musical voice answered him: “I sho is, Mistuh Rice.” 

He slumped down into the firmest chair. One by one the four dusk-faced chil- 
dren sidled out, and found their accustomed places. 

“Hol’ yo’ heads down, while yo’ pappy says grace.” 
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Grace did not tarry. The supper, of turnip greens and sow-belly, stiffened by the 
inevitable corn pone, commenced rapidly to disappear. 

“You chillun get ter bed,” ’Pheeny directed, when the last plate had been licked. 
‘“‘We gwine set erroun’.” ; 

Rice sat watching the fine face, as she talked comfortably on. He might get in 
trouble with them Ku Kluxers yet, account of her; they’d horsewhipped a man over 
in Wilcox, for nothing but living with a wench; only last month, too. Law didn’t al- 
low a man to have a wench; that’s what folks all said. Of course, Law didn’t pay 
much attention to what folks did, nohow; Law just made rules nobody paid any mind 
to. Nobody, that is, except those Ku Kluxers. Oh, probably they wouldn’t bother 
him; for eleven years, now, nobody’s bothered him. Men didn’t bother any; as for 
the women, he didn’t see them much. ’Pheeny was worth a dozen of ’em, any day ip 
the week. Look how she’d raised them kids, doing a man’s work in the cotton fields 
every day, too! 

The uneasy exhalation of the June earth possessed him, made his woman duskily 
lovely in his dusk-wide eyes. ‘“I’m—lI’m goin’ to bed, ’Pheeney.... Comin’?” 

Norfleet Rice, shaken by the dark breath of the Black Belt sod, was not alone in 
feeling its enervating disquiet. As the rattly buggy swished and padded on toward the 
town, its driver passed sights that made him chuckle catchily: A boy and a girl 


curled up against a bank, under a dim cascade of wild Cherokee roses..... Three 
white men walking along the road, a few steps behind four dark girls, arms chained 
together, who were tossing remarks back to the slit-mouthed men..... A Negro 


girl, crying, alone, by the roadside. Out of lighted cabins shrill whirls of laughter ed- 
died and broke. Others were as black and still as a cemetery: their hush was sugges- 
tive, eloquent. He chuckled catchily again. ‘“Giddap!” 

He reached Cottonvale, the mill town two miles from Cahaba. Ata lit corner a 
man was urging on another a swig of white corn out of a half-gallon jimmyjohn. Folks 
in Dallas, he reflected, didn’t pay much mind to Law nohow; you’d hardly expect 
them to act unnatural, because of Prohibition. There had to be Law, or there’d be no 
fun indifes.<. Nothing to break. 

A car shot past him; his face grew graver. A Negro was driving. By the light 
just ahead, he caught a shuttled glance at the passengers. Two more Negro men, and 
three gitls:, a2, lightish..... looked white. You couldn’t tell. Looked like mill 
girls; they said mill girls was pretty sporty. It didn’t look right, on a public road. 
They’d ought to be more careful. You couldn’t tell. 

He felt less alone when he passed from under the sagging shade of the mill tene- 
ments, out into the final fields. The blank milltown windows had been silent; they 


told him nothing. Here he could hear a laugh, the squeals of a scuffle..... Some- 
body having a good time..... He passed several parked cars..... Maybe they be- 
longed to niggers..... What difference did it make. 


Well, Street Fair—there’d be something doing in old Cahaba, this night! He 
mes the bulge under his vest with a grin. Hold on to that! Something doing, this 
night 

Two young men strolled, arm in arm, down the packed sidewalks. They stop- 
ped and shared the jostling before the booths, contemptuously caught in the spell of 
the weird paintings of the Bearded Lady, the African pigmies, “Congo Snake-Eater 
—He Eats ’em Alive!”, Deepest Cairo. 

“Try this one, Harvey?” 

“No good.” The older youth lifted his nose. “Kid I saw dance at Noo Orleans 
—some wiggler! Live..... This bunch—dead as doughnuts.” 
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‘We gotter do somethin’.” 

“We'll find somethin’ livelier ’n this.” He winked knowingly. ‘“Hey-—Clay- 
ton—just behind you—Good-looker |” 

They had reached the outer edge of the Fair now; just beyond commenced the 
part devoted to Negroes. It was a Negro girl who was trying to pass, steering along a 
reluctant dark escort. 

She looked up quickly. When she saw Tennant’s companion, a swift confusion 
took her. All at once she half turned her head, lifted her chin, slitted her eyelids. The 
crowd swallowed her. 

“You little devil! You know her, Clayt!” 

“T—She’s ’Rinthy—our cook, you know.” 

“Oh.” The downward inflection was followed by a soaring upward tone. “Rin- 
thy, ehe Some stepper.. Somebody’s a good picker.” 

Clayton Ryland stared at his cousin. ‘“—Our cook, I said.” 

‘“‘An’ I says, somebody’s got good taste. 

“T don’t know what you’re—” 

“Ah, don’t pull that Sunday School stuff. You ain’t half as dumb as you look.” 

‘What did you drink, befo’ you met me 

Tennant whistled a ribald snatch, reminiscent of the hula strains from the Deep- 
est Cairo tent. ‘“‘We’re men, Clayt. Yo’ dad picks ’em young, an’ he picks ’em light. 
That’s all.” 

He climbed into the parked car. His cousin, face suddenly dazed, peered for the 
twinkle that would plant the whole thing as a joke. It was not there. “What kind of 
stuff you pullin’?” 

“Aw, it’s nothin’ to be ashamed of. First gal I knew— cawn-fiel’ wench. We 
were hoein’—I wasn’t sixteen. You know, hot: nobody was around. Gee, I'll never 
forget it. "You built out of putty?’ That was all she said. Oh, I knew what— 
Haven’t you ever had dark meat?” 

“Why, not a—” 

“Gee, it’s nothin’ to be ashamed of. I tell you, my dad—And the things Batts 
Ryland does! That girl—Cynthy—’Rinthy—whatever you call her—she’s Batt’s 
daughter. Everybody knows that.” 

“But—you said, father—” 


“Think he’s different? I never saw her but once, before..... a little thing, then; 
scrawny lookin’. Fo’ years ago, that was. He’d just got her, then.” 
“Why, I can’t—” 


“Oh, forget it. When yo’ gal comin’?” 

“Who—MarthaP? Oh, sometime this month, I reckon.” 

Harvey drew deeply on his cigarette, and fumbled a smoke ring. He squinte.] 
sideways. ‘Fool around her any?” 

The boy blushed. “Oh, every feller does—” 

“TI mean, sho ’nough. Gee, when ycu’re engaged, they'll let you do anythin’! 
Ask any of the fellers—” 

“Oh, I know somethin’.” Pes 

The cousin shook Clayton’s arm. “What a pippin—yonder..... Let’s rustle 
up somethin’—what you say?” 

“ T don’t—I really got to beat it home—” : 

Harvey spat out of the car onto the sidewalk. “Good night! You never been on 
a party yet—” tg 

The red slowly flamed up into Clayton’s cheeks. “I’ve been drunk— 
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“Women, I mean..... Real ol’ time.” 

The younger boy shivered in shame. The charge was true: but spoken truth, in 
his experience, was a chameleon, taking its hue from the hearer. Toa man he would 
have scoffed away the indictment; to his mother, he would have denied a hint of 
amorous straying, even though it were true; to a girl, he would have hinted his guilt, 
to add to his attractiveness. ; 

His words tripped over themselves. ‘“Ain’t you the wise boy! Suppose I never 
kissed a girl, eh?” 

“On the cheek!” 

“What you think!” 

“Honest, have you, Clayt? No bull, now.” 

His mouth set. “Course I have.” 

“Shall we pick up something? You game?” 

“Gostomt:: 

“I know a pair of dames—sisters—on the East Road. Just out of Cottonvale. I 
know they’re O. K., for a fact; they’re particular. We can run down, an’ get back 
befo’ yo’ ol’ man gets on to it.” 

Clayton licked dry lips. “Lead me to it, Harve.” 

Two men talked in the library of the Ryland home until after midnight. The room 
was staid, solemn, with high ceiling and imposing high furniture: its size shrunk 
the two men to unimportance, dwarfs under a tall sky, wrinkled worms under giant 
redwoods. Governor Ryland, the host, now.midway of his second term as lieutenant 
governor, gravely passed the whiskey and seltzer over to his younger brother, Batts. 
He himself was fifty three, the other two years less; but Batts looked sixty, with his 
purpled cheeks, darkened nose, and tight puffy breath. Gordon Ryland was still clear- 
complexioned and upstanding. 

“Clayton not home yet?” the uncle asked for the second time. 

“Haven’t heard him come in. There’s that wire for him, too—from little Martha 
Dover. Comin’ tomorrow—he doesn’t know yet. They’re engaged. They got money— 
some family.” 

“That’s good. Probably up to some devilment, ain’t he?” 

“T don’t think so. Damn decent kid, Batts.” 

The uncle emitted two tight mirthless chuckles “Breed changes, eh? I’ll bet he’s 
battin’ around. Me—lI got to go clear to Carlowville, tonight. You're the smartest 
one of the bunch, Governor.” 

“T don’t see—” 

“?Rinthy in yo’ house here?” 

The other’s eyes twinkled ; he stroked his chin. “Quite wrong. First cottage at 
the rear. I’m not foolin’ around with her— 

“Never did, ehr” 

“Oh, three—fo’ years ago—” 

“Give me yo’ word of honor you haven’t slept with that wench for fo’ years? T’ll 
bet—within a month—” 

“Once, maybe—” 

“T thought so. Fine lookin’ kid, ’Rinthy.” 

“Yep. Sensible, too. Just fo’ years ago I fixed it up with Lindy about her.” 

The other put down his glass of whiskey. With a side glance at the austere room 
he bent closer: his eyes glistened, his mouth pursed. “Yes? Yes?” 

“Reg’lar little devil!” 

“Pilbet,” 
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He went into details. “So I said she could come here. Haven’t seen her—except 
in the kitchen—half a dozen times altogether; but—” 

“Havin’ her handy, eh?” 

“That’s so.” 

“Well, I won’t wait for Clayton. Got to mosey along.” 

“Fave one more?” 

“Next time—” ; 

The light was left low; the library began to compose itself for its own hour. It 
would own itself until morning; it could stretch its cramped shoulders, rigid with the 
long vigil of escaping observation. The interwoven walls and fittings took the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with any novel objects left here by the human inter- 
lopers, in order to absorb them by morning into the quiet stateliness of the room. Up- 
stairs, a chair scraped in the Governor’s room; there were a few vague thumps and 
murmurs. Then this too was quiet. A chill breeze wandered up the avenue from the 
river and the swamplands—a breeze that tried to pry into the house. It had much to 
tell of what it had seen in shrouded field and darkened cabin. The room pulled itself 
closer together; the low light puffed up once, then gave up the effort; the disconsolate 
breeze nosed on. The room relaxed, stretched itself with odd cracklings and taps, 
that sounded disconcerting to one outside. 

The tension was down at last. 

Suddenly it snapped taut again: steps were coming up the street. The room 
seemed to recognize them, and to prepare itself for another invasion of its dark privacy. 

Steps were coming up the street—young steps. They were apparently undis- 
turbed: their unseen owner had composed the inner chaos to an outer garb of order. 
But the listening room caught the slight dragging, the sudden telltale acceleration. 

The steps turned into the yard. As their master reached the porch, with the same 
appearance of mechanical order, his mind bore three emotions, writhing one against 
the other. There was a sense of filth, as if he had dipped his bare body into an evil 
pool, whose dark dew still clung itching below his clothing. There was a drag of 
physical exhaustion, of emptiness: almost of peace. There was a hot wave of joy, of 
triumph—a red wave of savage satisfaction. So, he thought, men feel who kill. The 
red joy clung at his throat, choking him: he shivered as a lone conqueror, whose foe 
lies twitching before him. As they struck the porch, his tire steps stumbled; the nau- 
sea of an unbelieved and unbelievable soilure swept grayly over him. 

In the dim hall his feet were momentarily rooted by the even stress of the inner 
conflict. The thin gleam of light from the library door took his eye: he passed into 
the room, and stopped abruptly. It was as if he had expected to find his father, his 
family on majectic seats throned here, ready to utter judgment. 

The room was empty. His eyes measured it, for some clue to his next action. 

The one jarring note was the yellow envelope centering the table. He picked it 
up idly. Addressed to him..... already opened. 

Arrive six-thirty tomorrow. 
Martha. 

So it was tomorrow! Just after—If he’d have guessed, he could have postponed 

Harvey somehow. 


A savage joy shook him. Then the gray fog of depression was his again. Un- 
clean, unclean..... 
He turned up the light. No, it might rouse his parents: he turned it low again. 


Back of the parlor he crossed the dining-room, and came to the ice-box. His throat 
felt parched, itchy. 
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As he drank, his eyes lifted to the kitchen window at the end of the next room. 
There was a gleam of light in the yard. 

_ Suddenly he was the savage prowler again. He emptied the glass, he went to the 
window. There, through the woven leaves of the figs, and the glossy dark screen of 
magnolia fuscata—it must come from her room—’Rinthy’s room..... The upturned 
pat the slanted eyes, the saucy invitation out of the shouldering crowd, swung before 

is eyes. 

He opened the kitchen door. He tiptoed into the yard. 

His feet were soundless, as he neared the glimmer from the window in the first cot- 
tage. From tree to tree he passed, as quiet as the gray shadows built bodilessly out by 
the yellow intrusion of light. He came to the last tree; the murky clapboards were be- 
fore him, the window just to his right. The shutters of the blind slanted down; paral- 
lel bars of light sloped to the ground. He paused, a part of the watchful darkness. 

_ He could see little from where he stood. A stain of white on the faded red carpet, 
white as of some garment..... The leg of a chair; the leg and part of the baseboard 
of the bed. 

Whispers, voices, came from beyond the shielding walls. Muffled and vague: 
but they filled out the picture. “Don’t!” It was ’Rinthy’s voice. After a long silence, 
a laugh—low, throaty, entrancing. “Well— Of course—” 

There was just a rumble, far below her tone.... No, it was not his voice: he 
would have known that in a minute. 

He moved over to the clapboards, flattening himself against their murkiness. His 
eyes dared one of the slits of light. 

Shaking, he tore himself away at last. He slipped back among the trees, blinded, 
transfigured. He did not think to be careful of noise: unconsciously he stepped al- 
most as quietly as before. Back into the kitchen he slipped, turned out the library 
light, dragged upstairs. He could not have been seen! 

But he had been. Old Mahaley, whose room was just across the passage from 
the kitchen, in the main house, was a light sleeper. She had wakened at the guarded 
step, and had scuffed in her bare feet over to the window. She saw the departure 
into the shrouding shadows of the trees; she waited, licking thick lips, for the blinded 
return. She made cut Clayton’s darkly glistening face, as he turned at the kitchen 
door for a last look at the barred garden. 

Mahaley was old: she had been a faithful worker for “Miss’ Fannie” time out 
of memory. But her fidelity stopped short of her own phantasying. She had been 
gay, herself, once. Pulling the comforter around her chilled shoulder, she lay again 
staring at the dark ceiling: she snickered and chuckled again and again. ‘“Mastuh 
Clayton, now! Who'd a thunk it! Mammy’s boy, he is! Peepin’ erroun’, like any 
white trash! Who'd a thunk it!” 

Her stirred mind played with the episode. She altered and embroidered the 
scene: the young man had opened the door—he had gone in—inside, he had—. Eas- 
ily she saw herself the woman in the room. She shook and shivered in titillated fancy; 
she drowsed off to sleep still chuckling. Who would have thought it! Mother’s boy! 
Mother’s.... 

Clayton woke at dawn, out of a torn and tossing slumber. There was less of the 
physical drag; but there was no sense of joyful conquest. The bright fluting of birds, 
the sharp breath of the morning, the level lines of cool sunlight, deepened his gnaw- 
ing depression. 

He pretended sleep, until he was sure his father had gone to the office. Once 
someone entered his room; he kept his eyes closed, his back turned to the door, The 
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intruder tipped out again. The healthy morning routine of work woke purringly 
ie Bide ne There were voices in the yard, the opening and Ee = 
doors within the house. Once he thought ’Rinthy’s voice passed his door. He kep 

is back turned. ; 
Ve a last he slipped to his feet. He felt giddy, unreal. Dressing weakly, he went 
reakfast. 

Oe was a longing in him—a longing for the confessional. There was but ye 
to whom he could turn—his mother: there was a enough te could make himse 
icll her. At least he could go through the outward ceremonial. : 

He maneuvered it so Rey eacae her work into the library. He sat in the big 
chair across from her, fingering the telegram. i 

“Tt’s a wonderful thing to be married, mother. 

“Yes.” She was threading a needle, and did not look up. 

“Even to be engaged.” 

“Yes, my son. God’s plan—it’s all a part—” 

‘Tdonitut Celta Loma ae ge: worthy.” 

“That’s foolish.” \ 

“That any man is, I mean. A woman is somehow finer—nobler. ; 

“The love of a decent man is a thing any woman ought to be proud of. Especially 
when a boy has been as manly and—and clean—as you have always been. 

“Mmm.... And as—as father always was.” 

“Yes.” There was not a quiver in her voice. , 

Clayton’s fancy played down the road Harvey Tennant’s words had opened. If 
only he could know! “So many men aren’t—decent, mother.” 

“Fix your mind on those that are.” 

“Tike—father?” 

She looked up with faint dismay. Her teeth clicked quietly. “Like father — of 
course.” 

“They say awful things—fellows do— Even about married men, mother. And 
other women—”’ 

“J dare say. I never hear those things, Clayton. A woman is protected—” 

He floundered on. ‘Not only—women—white women—” 

Her eyes closed. “I never—I never—” 

‘“Harvey— Last night—he was talking— His father, Uncle Batts— He said 
some awful things, mother.” 

She was in control now. “You needn't listen.” 

“Aunt Mattie—he said she knew about it.” 

“Knew about what?”—a sudden flare of incautious agony. 

‘About Uncle-Battsan’—an’ a—a—” 

She took him up in time, before he could finish. ‘“I don’t believe Mattie would 
pay any attention to low stories. Your Aunt Mattie’s a fine woman, Clayton.” 


‘He knows who the woman is, Harvey does, an’ all. Said there were children—” 
Clayton was launched now, parroting away. 


“T’ve never believed a one of those stories.” 
‘“You’ve heard them, then?” 


The mother looked at him in reminiscent forgetfulness. “Mattie herself told me 


something, once. Women have a lot to bear..... I told her not to believe them. 
There must be trust—in true marriage.” 
“And Uncle Harvey too..... And he said — Harvey did — he said that — that 


father.” 
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“There’s soap in the bathroom, Clayton, if you wish to wash your mouth out. 
Your tongue has run away with you. Is there nothing better to talk about?” 

“You don’t believe—that they’re true, I mean?” 

“T never hear those things. I never listen—¥ 

“But you don’t believe—” 

“Besides, what good would it do? I prefer to think well of my—” She hesitated, 
then finished, “of my neighbors.” 

“And father? With some of the servants, he said—” 

He hushed before her stern look. Yet, as she spoke, she made a rapid mental in- 
ventory of the women. Mahaley was too old now; Pearl, too young; that left—“I have 
always believed your father one of the finest men in the country. There are some 
things one must not repeat.” 

“Fle said—” 

“No, I prefer not. It would do neither of us any good—” 

“And you’ve never heard people—” 

“In true marriage— I never hear those things. If people insist on talking, I do 
not listen.” 

“As it was my own father— You see, mother—” 

“You should do as I do. Shut your ears— That’s the only way.” 

“FY{e reflected upon this counsel, during the rest of the day. His mother had not 
believed any of the stories. She said she had not: and she had heard them, too. Even 
if she said she had not. That was easy to see. Maybe they weren’t true... Even if 
they were, it might be better not to listen—to believe— 

“Well, I’m going to the train now, mother.” 

“You'll drive carefully, won’t you, my son? With that precious girl—” 

“A lot too precious for me— I don’t feel good enough—” 

“There’s not a woman in the world too good for you. We'll have everything 
ready for her—” 

She left the group of servants in the hall, to call again above the engine’s pound- 
ing, “You'll drive carefully, won’t you?” 

“Sure. Good-bye.” 

The woman pulled herself away from the door at last. Such a fine, big, manly 
boy her son had grown to be! If only she could keep him as he was..... clean..... 

“Here, you girls— You'll have to hurry. Miss Martha’s to be here in less than an 
hour. Snip some roses for her room, Pearl. ’Rinthy—” she looked searchingly at the 
comely girl; no, that was locked away inside her. “’Rinthy, you help Mahaley fix 
the lemonade, and break off some squares of that sponge cake. Don’t try to cut it; it’s 
too fresh. And fresh towels, Pearl—don’t forget— The little ones with the worked 
‘R’ in the corners—” 

“Yassum, Miss’ Fannie.” 

The servants scattered; the mistress went upstairs to the linen closet, to get out 
that pansy piece worked by Grandmother Tennant, for the table in the library. 

Old Mahaley chuckled and wheezed, as ’Rinthy repeated the directions to her con- 
cerning the cake and the cooling drink. “I knows sump’n, gal—I knows sump’n.” 

“What you laughin’ ’bout, ’ooman? What you laughin’ to yo’self about?” 

“Never you mind—” 

“Taughin’ to yo’self—got de debbil in you!” 

“Ain’t de only one. I knows sump’n!” 

“Actin’ like a crazy piece! What’s ticklin’ yo’ ribs?” 
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“Mebbe you ain’t got a man atter you! A white man! Mebbe I don’t know 
nothin’!” 

“What you talkin’ bout?” 

“Bout las’ night, honey. Dat’s what I talkin’ ’bout.” ; 

“%OQoman, you’s plum flabbergisticated. I went to de Street Fair, I did, wid 
Jerry, last night, I did.” 

“An’ atter dat—an’ atter dat—” 

“Tryin’ to ketch me, or sump’n? My own business..... Atter dat, I went to bed. 
Yo’ brains mus’ be meltin’-—I see sump’n oozin’ off’n yo’ forehead—” 

The old woman stuck her head out of her neck, like a wrinkled old tortoise, and 
wabbled it backward and forward. “Seen a white man at yo’ window, las’ night, 
watchin’ you an’ Jerry.” 

“De hell you did! You’s lyin’! Who wuz itr” 

“Wuz Mistuh Clayton, it wuz.” 

“You lyin’ black fool! Dat boy ain’t pay no attention to me—” 

“Ain't he, dough? My eyes is good yit. Stay dere thirty minutes, he did—mo’ ’n 
dat.” 

“Well, I be et by chiggers! Never s’picioned him— At my window, you says?” 

“Mo’ ’n thirty minutes.” 

‘He won’t come no more,” she tested casually. 

‘“Reckon he seen a heap. He’ll come back, honey; dey always does.” 

“Naw. His gal comin’ tonight—” 

“Sho he will! Soon’s everybody’s abbed— Tonight—” 

*Rinthy tossed herself out to the kitchen, with an indescribable gesture of her 
skirts, her whole body. “Ef he does,” she laughed, teeth all showing, “ef he does—” 
She paused meaningly. 

“Ef he does, honey?” 

“ll give him an eye-full!” 

“You dirty slut! Dat’s a good ’un—an eye-full!” 

Martha Dover swung decisively onto the station platform, her keen eyes search- 
ing the crowd. Her face was schooled to brightness, out of the disquieting moody re- 
flections of the long solitary trip down. What girls—even Southern girls, unusually — 
level-tongued—had told her, about conditions in the far South, had irked her more 
than she had dreamed was possible. 

Ah, there was Clayton’s clean slim figure striding down the plaform to meet her. 
He took her softly in his arms. 

“Yau’re looking wonderful, girl!” 

“And you—so distinguished! I hardly knew you—” 

“Good thing you did.” He smiled the fatuous smile of young love, and handed | 
her up into the seat beside his. “Now for home—your home—” 

She snuggled beside him. 

The drab city blocks altered abruptly to wide shaded avenues, with treey vistas 
that discovered columned old mansions. The stately magic of the Old South! She 
thrilled at it.... an unchanging magic, as man’s memory has it. 

Then she saw the cottages shrinking behind the big houses. “Negro houses?” Her 
tones hesitated. 

The timber of her voice surprised him. “Why, yes, girl—” 

The cottages, to her, echoed faintly things she had heard—things almost forgot- 
ten, but still hovering cloudily too near. There was a chill lash in the breeze—a 
breeze that, she knew, came from the mired river lowlands and the level lanes of 
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young corn and cotton, with their sagging Negro shacks. The weak fingers of the 
wind dragged at her, as if to make her hear its incoherent meaning: as if to pull her 
out of the comfortable clean car, into the black mire beneath the wheels. She shud- 
dered off the fancy; but the drowsy hum of the rutting fields would not be stilled. 

The car slowed before an imposing residence, and stopped. Then they were about 
her—mother Ryland, the Governor, the trim servant girls..... She felt folded into 
the warm bosom of the South; she glowed back in response. 

At supper, as the evening meal was called, she was vivid and buoyant. Her pene- 
trating flashes of observation and comment delighted the father, and dismayed the 
mother a trifle; Clayton, noticeably aloof and distraught, was no match for the lively 
foil of her wit. 

They had little time together after the meal; Mrs. Ryland considerately sent her 
up to her bed, to recover from the fatigue of the trip. Mystified by Clayton’s beha- 

“vior, in the privacy of her room she held a harsh self-examination, to see if she had 
not merely imagined this change in the boy who had her troth. He had kissed her 
good-night: but there had been cleavage in the kiss. She could not guess that a voice 
in him called out for more of a good night than this: a voice that had wakened the 
night before, with Harvey Tennant and the mill girls.... in the chill murk of the 
lighted yard afterward. 

His mother and father soon followed the girl upstairs. Clayton, ill at ease, threw 
off their suggestions that he retire; instead, he browsed quietly around the library, un- 
til the house became still. At first he did not know what he wanted; soon enough he 
realized. He sat back in an easy chair, jetting out hot clouds of fancy, built out of 
the sodden adventure of the night before..... with Martha in a leading role. 

Suddenly he knew that these did not satisfy. He started back to the ice-box, and 

_ mechanically poured himself a glass of water here. He raised his eyes to the kitchen 
window: the yellow gleam of light was there. He slipped out of the kitchen door, 
and into the heavy darkness. 

Martha, puzzled, racking her brain vainly for a clue to the shadow that rested 
between herself and Clayton, heard the soft closing of the door just below her window. 
A premonition gripped and shook her. In the darkness, she slipped over to the win- 
dow. She made out the square of light in the yard, through a thin lace of leaves. 
A figure stood in vision within it—a woman—a Negro woman. Martha’s senses caught 
the tiptoed passage through the trees just below her, until it hushed at the farther edge 
of the brief wooded space. 

As he reached the final tree, Clayton gasped. The blinds were open—by some 
amazing chance. "Rinthy was alone—that he saw first. She sensed his coming; her 
ears were on the vacancy without. Something pulsed and throbbed within her, as she 
rose and walked to her dresser, where she studied herself from every angle. Then 
she came to the middle of the room, and began to remove her garments, one after slow 
one. 

The black rose spread wide before his eyes. The petals dropped down and curved 

away, to show the heart of the dark bloom to his strained gaze. ; 

She sat, in a single garment, facing the window—eyes closed dreamily, shapely 
dark arms toying with her hair. Her fancy rioted ahead. She had been little when 
the older man fixed it up with her mother; she hadn’t minded—hadn’t known enough 
to mind— He wouldn’t like this; of that she was sure. Well, he had something com- 
ing to him. And, besides— 

She rose to her feet, she undid the two buttons at her shoulders. The unregarded 
garment slipped to the floor. Her eyes opened toward the dumb night. 


; ‘ 
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She turned low the lamp, she blew it out. Her senses, jubilantly stilled, caught 
the loud breathing just outside. The man took an unsteady step toward the vacancy 
within. 

Her voice, soft, overpowering, reached him. ‘“Mistuh Clayton—de do’—” 

It was open when he reached it. He felt his hand, his arms taken. A warm 
touch drew him into the voiceless shadow. 

A wandering breeze blew past, from the mired river lowland and the slanting 
fields. It found the window open. After a time it went on its languid way. 

Everything went wrong the next morning. Mrs. Ryland, who was up first, felt 
the disquiet increase as each moment passed. Her husband, locked in his study, 
was snappy and disturbed; Clayton had not appeared, nor Martha; the very servants 
slouched about with sullen, unsmiling faces. Something was brewing, that was 
clear. 

“T can’t get a decent word out of you, Mahaley,” the mistress fumed over at 


“NI o’m.” 

“Didn’t you sleep well?” 

“Yassum.” 

“Well, I give it up.” She went about, rearranging the table things slightly— 
she liked to make work her own by this tactile economy. ‘“You’re downright crusty.” 

Old Mahaley shrugged her shoulders defiantly. “Yassum,” and she went out to 
the kitchen. 

“Send Pearl to me,” the mistress threw after her. 

Mahaley appeared again at the door, her arms firm on her hips: face and form 
stiffened into indescribable defiance. “She ain’t come in, ma’am.” 

“Go out and tell her to come in at once.” 

“She ain’t in de yahd, ma’am.” 

“Where is shee” 

“She at her maw’s.” 

“Why didn’t she let me know? Didn’t she send word?” She tried to let the er- 
ring one down as lightly as possible—to present an inescapable loophole. 

“She ain’t sent no word.” Mahaley’s face twitched into startling liveliness; the 
inscrutable mask left it; for a moment she seemed about to break down. Then she 
froze again. 

“T can’t understand a word of this,” Mrs. Ryland all but stamped her foot. 
“Why didn’t she send word?” 

Mahaley took a step toward her white mistress; unaccountably she grew in dig- 
nity and imposing reality, until the other woman felt dwarfed. Yet Mahaley’s tone 
did not alter. “She couldn’t send no word.” 

The mistress was frankly puzzled, vaguely sympathetic. “Is she—sick?” 

_ “Yassum.” | 

“Mahaley, I want you to talk out. You're hiding something; I want to know— 
what’s happened. What’s the matter with Pearl?” 

The old woman rocked back and forth without speaking; it was as if she had 
grown ages older than herself: as if she had sunk back into something a little lower — 
and more ancient than woman. She stilled, and spoke rapidly, quietly: ‘Miss’ Fan- 
nie, I ain’t mindin’ what big gals does—dat’s dey own business. I don’t mind ’em. 
But Pearl wuz fo’teen. Ain’t nobody got no right to do nothin’ to her. It ain’t right. 
It’s scan’lous. It’s on-Christian. Ef I could only once lay my hands—” 

‘“What are you talking about, Mahaley? What happened—” 


last. 
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The questioning died, at what she saw in the older woman’s eyes. “Dat Hugh 
Pledger’s twenty years old, Miss’ Fannie..... I seen him hangin’ ’round Pearl a heap; 
an’ she fo’teen! It wuz so handy, him livin’ next do’— I chase him away! yassum, 
lots of times. Last night I wuzn’t dere.” Her voice continued in the same monotone. 
“He come over to Pearl last night. She wuz a téeny baby; she ain’t know no better. 
I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ ’bout him comin’ over; dat’s her doin’. But she wuzn’t no mo’ 
‘na baby—” 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Ryland, dry-eyed, dry-voiced, as the other stopped, uncertain 
how to proceed. 

The words came in a flat torrent. “He come over anyhow. I talked wid her dis 
mawnin’, when me ’n’ ’Rinthy carried her over to her maw’s. She could talk den; 
she cain’t talk now. Out of her head, doctor says— She told him to come in—fu’st— 
Den she told him to git out. He wuz in; he wouldn’t git out. He done what he wan- 
ted to. An’ she fo’teen! Dat—debbil—e choke her, yassum—wouldn’t let her up. 
No’m. An’ she out of her head now. So she ain’t sent you no word.” 

“But this is—terrible!” 

“Yassum.” 

“You say—Pearl—told you this?” 

‘We made it out’n her.” 

“What does the boy saye” 

“Ain’t say nothin’. Ain’t nobody seed him. Who’s to ax him? He over home, 
I reckon.” Her story told, a grim curious detachment took her again. 

On each of Mrs. Ryland’s cheeks appear a hard, icy line. She rose to command 
of the situation; a crisp staccato was in her voice. ‘The girl’s raving, Mahaley. I’m 
afraid she’s—bad.” 

‘Nothin’ but a baby.” 

“Of course Hugh Pledger wasn’t there last night. It must have been a colored 
man. Hugh wouldn’t do such a thing, in a million years. He’s a nice—a very nice 
boy; his mother is a member— A decent white boy couldn’t go into the house of a 
Negro girl, and—” 

Too late she realized that the door had opened behind her, and that someone had 
entered. She turned: Martha Dover, face white, a curious twist around her mouth, 
stood in the doorway. 

“You were just saying, Mrs. Ryland, that a decent white boy wouldn’t go into 
the house of a Negro girl—” 

“T didn’t mean for you— Mere gossip, Martha—” 

“Dat Hugh Pledger wuz dere, all right,” Mahaley stood her ground doggedly. 
“An’ now po’ little Pearl—” 

“A scandalous story teller—I am sure the girl— No such thing—” 

“Mrs. Ryland,” Martha cut in icily, “I can say a little about this. I was watching 
those cottages last night, and I saw a white boy come out—” She shivered slightly, 
and continued in studied calmness, ““—-and I can assure you that it was not Clayton— 
from the second cottage, that is—” 

“Not—not Clayton! Not— Why, no one’s mentioned— No one would dare sug- 
gest— What— How can you—” 

The words came in gasps. She reached the end of her breath, and stood, bosom 
panting raggedly, loudly, face working. ¢ 

Martha continued with chill detachment. “I am sure it was not Clayton—it was 
the first cottage I saw him enter.” 

“My baby! In—in ’Rinthy’s— Why, you’re insane!” 
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Each deliberate word was a clod thumping hollowly on a lowered coffin. “Then 
ask Clayton.” Then she raised her voice sharply; even in her tension, Mrs. Ryland 
noted how the next word broke in the middle out of control, into a scream almost 
hysteric. “Clayton!” 

“How dare— Ask him!” She caught sight of Mahaley’s mouth, gaping stupidly 
at her. “Go back into the kitchen, at once, Mahaley. I’ll send for you if—” 

Her voice trailed off to unintelligibility, as dragging young steps came down the 
front stairway. She did not see the Negro woman’s levelled glare of cool hatred, the 
moment her back turned; nor did she hear the muttered, “I ain’t in no hurry, thankee 
ma’am—” Mahaley stayed at the door. 

Clayton stood, hair frowsy, face colorless, blinking in the doorway. Even yester- 
day, that sense of shame, long nursed, had sung its low taunt in his ears that he was 
fouled, unworthy, for this girl, or any decent girl, after the brief gipsying with Har- 
vey and the milltown girls. He had hardly slept last night: and now, this summons 
by Martha herself—his face must publish his grovelling. He stood speechless. 

“Clayton,” Martha Dover spoke with rapid, clipped enunciation, ‘a white boy 
injured a little Negro girl—one that works here—last night, in the second cottage in 
the yard. I have told your mother that I was sure it was not you, as I saw you enter 
the first cottage—” Her voice broke, in spite of her tight cloak of borrowed control; 
she recovered at once. “Your mother wants you to tell her whether I am telling you 
the truth.” 

““Why— I—” Clayton floundered, eyes rigid, brain benumbed. 

“You are man enough, now, to speak the truth.” Martha’s low stabbing words 
pierced his comprehension; he looked pitiably toward her. 

“Tell her, Clayton—for your soul’s sake, the truth. Did I— Were you in that 
cottage last night?” 

His head bent in tongue-tied confession. Mrs. Ryland staggered back against the 
wall. A hand of horror clutched her throat; her tongue swelled. 

The door shook inward violently, noisily, just behind the boy: he cringed forward, 
as if expecting a blow from behind. 

Governor Ryland stood clutching his morning paper. A mask of genial hail-fel- 
lowship was on his face,—a mask worn a trifle thin around the shrewd eyes and the 
How’s the little girl this morning?” 
tight lips. ‘“Good morning, everybody. 

Crudely it came over him that he had interrupted a scene of tension: that these 
dumb people could not speak to him. He rallied valiantly to bridge the cleft gap; he 
laughed a hearty empty laugh. “And the young man just up! I suppose you sere- 
naded your lady fair all night—” 

He felt the surge of shock at the inept reference. He made no final attempt: 
“Breakfast ready, Fannie?” 

Fannie Ryland could not answer this: her mind held room for only one thing. 
She had caught Clayton’s shivering nod before he completed it: her mind knew what 
he was about to say, and at the same instant clung to the hope that she must prevent his 
saying it: must make him speak the denial which would alchemise the base truth into 
the golden lie she clung to, and must hoard as truth. Her whole fenced universe—a 
faith in her son, when other faiths failed—seemed toppling to prostration and an end. 
And here was Gordon—his father—a crag, a shelter, a shield. She flung herself figu- 
ratively at him, and clung there. ‘“Gordon—” she choked and stammered, “Gordon— 
It’s all a mistake. This girl— Little Martha thought she saw Clayton last night—in 
’Rinthy’s house— last night— she thought she saw—” 
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“°Rinthy’s?” His face warped to a thunder cloud: one accusing glance at his son 
squeezed out the truth: a keen side glance showed that Martha, too, knew every- 
thing. And—’Rinthy’s! And Clayton—weak enough to confess—give the whole thing 
away— ’Rinthy! That hurt— ‘ 

“Clayton!” His voice snapped the boy to rigid attention: the words were bitten 
out. “You’ve heard your mother. Clear this up—at once. Tell her— It’s all a mis- 
take, of course. You went to bed—early. I saw you go to your room, myself. Speak 
up!” He snapped his fingers once, as if to raise one of his dogs to its hind legs. 
‘This was all a mistake?” 

“Y-yes, suh.” 

“You hear, Fannie. The girl’s eyes tricked her. It was all a mistake. Clayton 
stayed in his room all night. He could not have gone to one of the cottages without 
my hearing him; I can add my word to this.” He turned bitingly to the girl. “You 
must get over your Yankee notions, Miss Dover. Up Nawth, white men may do such 
things. In the South, it just doesn’t happen. You may have read some of these nig- 
ger-loving magazines— Muck-raking— You must have been dreaming. That’s all— 
a mere mistake.” He brushed noisily around the table; Mahaley avoiding his eye, 
faded into the kitchen. 

The Governor threw his newspaper by his place, and scraped back his chair. 
Then he pushed it harshly back to its place. ‘Office early— I mentioned it, Fannie— 
Got to get off at once—” Caught for a moment in the swollen torrent of his interpreta- 
tion of the scene, he stood blankly staring at the wall; then he recovered, closing, and 
opening his eyes. “At once, dear— I won’t be home for lunch.” One malevolent 
glance at his son; he walked to the door, and turned irresolutely. “I’m glad I’ve 
cleared up this little matter, Miss Dover. You’ll—eh—you’ll get over these silly no- 
tions. You’ll eh—Get Clayton to drive you across the river today; it’s a fine mawnin’ 

A fine mawnin’—” He made for the front door, almost waddling in sudden 
speed. His voice came back: “Good mawnin’—” 

The three stood for a long pause after the echoes of the slammed door died away. 
Clayton was the first to speak: his eyes lifted clearly to his mother’s. 

“Martha was right, mother. She did see me going into—Coming from— I 
went there. She was the girl I mentioned—with father— We talked yesterday, you 
know— Men do such— Maybe it’s bawn in me. I—” 

Then he stopped; his teeth locked together. He turned slowly. They heard the 
dragging young steps on the ascending stairway, and in the hall above. 

Martha, her outburst over, stood shrunken, aghast. Mrs. Ryland looked straight 
at her, and did not see her: she was summoning to her aid all the protecting household 
gods that kept her life serenely fenced. At length the girl realized that the older 
woman was staring straight at her. Painfully the mother pinched out her words. 

“You have heard— Mr. Ryland— Clayton is not—not himself this morning. He 
is ill. That is it. That’s all. It must—it was your mistake. It was—” 

Martha held herself stiffly erect. She spoke in a low tone, as if to herself: 
“Dwellers in a world of unreality— It’s all around you—all the time—you see it—you 
refuse to see it. It’s all you know. Your whole life—built on a lie—the denial of 
what you know—you see—all the time—everywhere— I don’t see how you do it. I 
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Mrs. Ryland apparently did not hear the low indictment. Her wracked face 
poured hurt comfort. ‘“—AIl your mistake. A thoughtless child, to believe for one 
moment that—You know that Clayton is as pure—” Her fixed gaze had not wan- 


dered an instant. “If you’re ready for your breakfast—” 
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“No! No!” 

“You had best go to your room, and rest— You are all overwrought. Just as 
Clayton is..... You see, my dear, there are some things that are not talked about— 
I am glad Clayton was so prompt in denying—” She gulped. “You had best go to 
your room—” 

Martha went out backward, her eyes still on the fixed gaze. 

Fannie Ryland swayed forward, then caught herself on the chair in front of her. 
She stood for a long silence, her face unmoving. One by one the cruel truths were 
absorbed into the embracing nothingness of sealed memories. The stiff face loosened 
gradually; although the eyes still remained fixed, and the bitten lips looked as if they 
had been scalded. 

“Mahaley!” The servant appeared promptly, with a face as blank as her mis- 
tress’s. “You may bring my breakfast now..... By the way, if you run over to 
Pearl’s mother, tell her that if there is anything I can do— No, save the top cream 
for the shortcake—I’ll just have milk. Don’t forget to call Janney’s before eleven, 
and order that roast—” 

She ate carefully, slowly, logically. 

Mahaley stood at the back kitchen window, staring into the yard....past the yard to 
the house next door. There was no wind to bring to her the coarse dark aroma of sod- 
den fields, of mired river lowlands. 


BY EVELYN WAUGH 


WOODCUT 


SEVEN EPIGRAMS 


By WILLIAM SOUTAR 


1 
EPITAPH UPON A HACK POET 


Thin was the poet; thin his meed; 
His lines were very thin indeed: 
Critics to Atropos’ cold knife 
Left but the thin line of his life. 


(2, 
ACIDS 
The passions of our bodies may 
Channer the cloister’d spirit away: 
Yet strong ascetic spirits are 
(Unto their bodies) vinegar. 


33 
ON WHEEZER—A CORNET 
PLAYER 


Wheezer has caught a chill. His netghbors 
Trust God to rest him from his labours. 
But Wheezer, though supine, still blows his 
Flat and reverberant probosts. 
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4. 
ON A POEM 
What is this poesy? A mortal mind 
Made visible: a caged bird? 
Nay more! it is a spirit left behind 
Nail’d by the a eee word. 


IMPROVISO. 
Upon my four-wir'd fence the blackbirds sit 
Making a live and lyric stave of tt. 
6 


BAIT 
Daphne upon her death-bed smiling said: 
“Carmine my cheek and give my lips more 
red. 
I fish’d for men with these, and now my 
charms 
Must lure the worm itself into mine arms.” 


THE SUICIDE 
(Melpomene poetises upon a poet) 
Here above all pain and laughter, 
Rude rigmarole or rhyme, 
Hangs this poet from a rafter 
(A summer in life’s mime.) 
Time shall cut him down—and after 


He shall be with Time. 


LINOGUT By WILLIAM WARBIS 


CONFESSIONS 


of 


ARTHUR 
SYMONS 


Part One 


PEN DRAWING By ALFRED WARBIS 


R HEN I first settled in London I was far from what one calls virginal, 
ox . and, certainly, far from being what one names innocent. I began by 

throwing myself into literary society of a certain minor kind, which 
pleased me as new things and people always do. Certainly all that was 
novel. I fell casually in love with woman after woman; who, as a mat- 


unlike that of any man I have ever known. Whether alone, or with others, I was al- 
ways myself: as lonely a Dreamer as ever existed. I have woven a Loom of Dreams. 
I am a strange mixture of cruelty and hatred! There is an intolerable sense of aver- 
sion and of repulsion; together with a calculated malice, an ambigious aloofness; 
with an unlucky way of annoying people who exasperate me—a quality I am proud to 
share with Baudelaire. 

It soon became a question of Loves Amores, and I dare not conjecture how many 
of those girls (whatever their reputations may have been) after having given me pleas- 
ure for a certain length of time—time never mattered much to me then—tried to meet 
me again, knocked at my door times out of number and were not admitted. Some- 
times I saw them again. More often they tortured me with letters I rarely an- 
swered. In either case, they had ceased to exist for me; they were non-existent. I 
had taken up with others. 
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All that time—and before then—I was desiring the City’s corruptions, which 
began by revolting me; which feeling before long passed away. One begins by tak- 
ing a purely spectacular interest in vice and disorder; with things evil, with things 
forbidden, with things unforbidden. One hears of them, longs for them, reads of 
them, succumbs to them; they have the fearful attraction of a gulf over the void, into 
which one never plunges. One is checked by scruples which are in one’s blood; by all 
that in one is virtuous. Then one amuses oneself by amusing and by utterly offend- 
ing people by proclaiming one’s immorality. And take this for certain — one who 
speaks of immorality is himself immoral. 

To take one instance out of many, there was a woman called Kate who was mar- 
ried and had two children by a man she had loved and had come to hate. She mar- 
ried him, she told me, from the fact of her living in an evil family. So had her sister, 
whom I saw oftener than Kate. A question of clashings of temperament. 

As Kate had taken a fancy to me and I to her I sometimes went to her house 
against my will—but more often dined her in town, when I took her to music-halls; 
more often she came to me alone in Fountain Court. She had some almost unique 
charm which captivated one; almost a kind of loveliness in her face; a touch of wild- 
ness in her nature. She had a nice voice and sometimes sang songs for me on airs of 
music I had to write about. She had a caressing manner with me that showed that she 
had begun to love me. Often she sobbed in my arms and lamented her evil fate. 

I never treated her badly, never, that would not have done. But as I had other 
affairs on hand just then, we drifted asunder; again, after much sobbing on her part. 
It appeared that she finally eloped with another man for I know not what reason. But 
—as for the bitterness that had arisen between us—that was a thing, certainly, to terrify 
al nese I was not the cause of it; and, not being then pitiless, I felt some pity 
or her. 

I never could explain to myself why she attracted me to such an extent, and yet 
she was a woman curiously different from the other women I had known. She always 
seemed so helpless, so lovely, so uncertain of herself, and at the same time so yielding 
to one’s caresses, so passionately desiring to be passionately loved. I had no passion 
for her in the sense she required it; I had no love for her in the sense in which she re- 
quired it. And yet I doubt if she ever really doubted what she supposed to be my love 
and my passion for her. 

I read the other night this note in regard to the manner in which Baudelaire 
wrote his detached but wonderfully original notes on Les Liaisons Dangereuses of La- 
clos. “Nous noterons ici, pour satisfaire le gout des minuteux que les notes de Baude- 
laire sont un partie ecrites sur des bulletins de conscription au Parnasse Contemporain 
edite par Alphonse Lemerre et sur des avis de recouvrements et de traites de la mai- 
son Poulet-Malassis.” Like Baudelaire and like Verlaine I have always seized hold of 
the merest scrap of paper that was nearest to me, often regardless of what printed stuff 
there was on the back of it; I have kept any amount of these scraps, apart from the 
hundreds I must have destroyed. I have just discovered a fairly big scrap of pink 
paper that has on one side in print: “Independent Theatre Society. President J. T. 
Grein.” Then follow nine Statutes which begin with “The Independent Theatre Soci- 
ety has been formed with a view to encourage progress and originality in Dramatic 
Art.” On the other side—and, if you please, after the fashion of Huysmans, 4 Rebours! 
—are these original and unprinted verses of mine. 


Your faint remote Renatssance face, 
The strange remembrance of your smile 
Seen in some dim forgotten place 
Some unforgotten dreaming while. 
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Haunting me like some vain regret, 
I watch you as you stand and gaze 
On pallid skies that scarcely yet 
Have caught the colour of the day’s 
And oh, what ghostly other eyes 

I seem to see beneath the sweep 
Of placid lids I recognize 


From some Carpaccio’s saint in sleep. 


‘Those ghostly other eyes!” She and I knew well enough what that meant: that, 
after a certain length of time had elapsed, her husband’s eyes would open on the 
ghastly abyss which had opened between them—an abyss which would always remain, 
aa after her elopment, an abyss not even death could, with its almost shuddering 
close. 


They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now flows between. 

But neither heat nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once had been. 


My impression had a curious origin. Walter Sickert wanted to paint Minnie 
Cunningham who danced at the Tivoli; so on a certain Sunday I took him with me 
to where Minnie lived with her mother somewhere I think in Islington; she had made 
up, on account of Sickert; and there | heard what I have always hated the dreary 
sound of the toll of the church bells. April Midnight was the result of one of our 
night adventures — the dancer’s and the dreamer’s; and, besides these, in London 
Nights, verses named The Primrose Dance: Tivoli. Morbidezza, which I have a 
curious liking for, was written —on an impulse — on Yeats’ sister, Elizabeth Corbet 
Yates. On the Heath was inspired by the two beautiful daughters of George du 
Maurier. Emmy, of course, by the amazingly lovely and fascinating Polish girl I 
met in a villainous dancing-hall in Berlin; Emmy at the Eldorado was the result of 
my disappointment when I met her in Paris — she regretting as much as I| did “those 
old days of love on hire” — in spite of the fact that she was with a man, evidently 
one of her many lovers, who looked at me askance in a surly and aggressive manner 
after she had come up to me where IJ sat in one of the stalls and during our conver- 
sation. Out of some morbid curiosity, I imagine, I followed her and her man furtively 
along several boulevards until I saw them enter the door of a hotel garni, whose evil 
reputation everyone knows who has lived in Paris and who has frequented them. 

I remember vividly when the idea of In the Haymarket—the jolliest poem I 
have ever written—came to me. I had sauntered one night into one of those bars 
where one had drinks and has something to eat, where one as a rule hoists oneself on 
to a high stool where one commands the counter. This one, which has vanished, was 
on the left side of the Haymarket. Who the devil the girl was, and where the devil 
she was then living, remains a most puzzling fact. I must have known all that at the 
time; for such bars and such girls as these—girls whom I often met at their own houses 
—were part and parcel of my existence. 

I take credit to myself for having invented at least two intricate metres, if not 
more: one is in Nora on the Pavement, the other in La Melinite. 
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As Nora on the pavement 

Dances, and she entrances the grey 

Into the laughing circle of her power, 

The magic circle of her glances, 

As Nora dances on the midnight pavement; 


Petulant and bewildered, 

Thronging desires and longing looks recur, 
And memorably re-incarnate her, 

As I remember that old longing, 

A footlight fancy, petulant and bewildered; 


There where the ballet circles, 

See her, but ah! not free her form the race 

Of glittering lines that link and interlace; 

This colder now, now that, may be her, 

In the bright web of those harmonious 
circles. 


It is impossible to say how I invented that metre; it may have originated in some 
intricate ballet-music I had heard: it probably had its origin in one’s mere instinct 
for such rare metres which, after turning in one’s head, turn into an achievement such 
as this, the chief charm of which is the interlacing of the inner double rhymes. Nora 
was rather an extraordinary girl; highly excitable, nervous in all her movements; she 
was full of laughter and of jolity; she had a certain wildness of her own which at- 
tracted me. 

The invention on which I most prided myself of a stanza and of a metre is to be 
found in my verses on the Moulin-Rouge. 


Olivia Metra’s Waltz of Roses 
Sheds in rhythmic shower 
The very petals of the flower; 
And all ts roses, 

The rouge of roses in a shower. 


Alone, apart, one dancer watches 
Her mirrored, morbid grace; 

Before the mirror, face to face, 
Alone she watches 

Her morbid, vague, ambiguous grace. 


The orange-rosy lamps are trembling 
Between the robes that turn; 

In ruddy flowers of flame that burn 
The lights are trembling: 

The shadows and the dancers turn. 


These verses—which have in them some strange image, an ardent and passion- 
ate sense of colour both for the lamps and for the robes, an almost diabolical, an al- 
most unearthly, an almost Satanical vision of that dance of shadows which one saw 
only on certain nights in the Moulin-Rouge, a maddening musical sense of the swing 
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of the rhythm of that erotic dance-music, a sense that something unheard of was about 
to happen, as if the very floor were about to reel under my heels, and, above all, my 
finally intensified and subtlised vision of La Melinite which till then had lain dor- 
mant, 1n spite of my immense admiration for her both as a dancer and as a woman, and 
of the fascination she had so subtly, as if she were some Circe on the Isle of Calyp- 
so, woven about me—were the result of one of those happy accidents or divine incidents 
which rarely occur. Something overwhelming surged before me and within me at the 
mere sight of the madness of her dancing, alone, before that delusive mirror she was so 
fond of. I rushed out of the hall, in a kind of wild frenzy, the kind of frenzy which 
Duse exhibited before me when I had been showing her the wonderful Turners in 
the National Gallery. She cried: “Il est fou! Il est fou!” and rushed out of the 
Gallery. I following behind her. I still possess the scrap of paper on which, after 
Thad jumped on to the imperial of the omnibus Clichy-Odeon, I wrote, in spite of the 
jolting of that heavy machine, the beginning as it were of my verses. I always carry 
in my note book the bit of thin Parisian paper on which I copied those verses in one 
of the cafes of the Boulevard Saint-Michel: I used in copying them purple ink: they 
are dated: Paris, May 22, 1892. 
GUE 

I drifted absolutely away from the virtuous people (who had added to my cer- 
tainty of never having been virtuous) because they had become to me insupportable. 
Decorous and half indecorous, they had an appalling ignorance—a kind of stupidity 
—in regard to what life really is. Heavens, to have heard the word Platonic uttered! 
It may have been an invention of Plato’s; but Plato’s works never meant much to me. 
I had begun to feel an utter lack in any woman who had not something artificial, at 
least apparently, who was not fragile; who had, in a word, no touch on me. 

From that time, without many hesitations on the way, I lived my own life after 
my own will. I had always been unconventional; I became reckless, a spendthrift; 
cared for no one’s opinion of me, either good or bad. I was careless, a vagabond, a 
Wanderer, a Bohemian. 

Yet—like all artists—I had my exasperating failures with certain women, that 
leave, as it were, the serpent’s trail behind them I had my absurd timidities, my un- 
speakable follies, my extravagances, my debts, my evasions, my lies. And above all, I 
became perverse; not by any means deliberately, but because Perversity was a quality 
always in me. 

I am not inclined to say that there are traces of perversity in all men of genius. 
There are not. But in how many cases there are more than distinct traces of this sav- 
ing quality! Shakespeare in his abnormal years, when he wrote King Lear and 
Troilus and Cressida; Marlowe in several of his Tragedies; Webster, Ford, Cyril 
Tourneur; Blake, in certain definite senses; Coleridge, Rossetti, Swinburne, Mere- 
dith. Need I add more to my list than Villon, the shameless son of unshamed Fire? 

In any case — I am no exception — my aesthetic instincts became perverted. I 
relished nothing that was not vicious, morbid, fantastic, abnormal. When I was in 
the company of men and women, of thieves and of prostitutes, I made no excuses — 
no excuses were ever needed. ; 

During all these years I had an evil reputation — not unlike the evil reputation 
of Paul Verlaine. I was always aware of it and rather proud of it. In poets’ lives 
and works a man’s life is assumed to be evil; a man’s works are assumed to be more 
evil than his life. Nor are modern instances lacking: such as Byron, Swinburne, 
Rossetti. The whole unleashed pack of the blood-hounds of the Press yelped in ex- 
ultation over Don Juan, Poems and Ballads, Rossetti’s Poems of 1870, and my 
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London Nights of 1895. Here is one sentence of a press writer on Swinburne’s verses. 
“He may or may not withdraw poems which have been impregnated by designing 
criticism with a pruriency which is not their own.” No one ever did, really, as in the 
iniquitous judgment against the Condemned Poems of Baudelaire in Les Fleurs du 
Mal of 1857. “Certain poems of mine, it appears,” says Swinburne in Notes of 
Poems and Reviews (1866) “have been impugned by judges, with or without a name, 
as indecent or as blasphemous. But, remembering that science must not scorn to 
investigate animacula and infusoria, 1 am ready for once to play the anatomist.” 
“Art must always be virile,” he asserts and with absolute truth. These notes were 
written before Buchonot made his venomous attack on Living Poets in The Fleshy 
School of Poetry (1872). “Then,” says he, “let Swinburne burn all his French books, 
go forth into the world, look men and women in the face, try to seek some nobler in- 
spiration than the smiles of harlotry and the smirk of ? ? P ? P ? and there will be 
more hope for him. Thus far, he has given us nothing but borrowed rubbish, but 
even in the giving of it there has been something of genius.” He accuses Rossetti in 
words that shriek with hideous abominations; states that in the magnificent Eden 
Bower there “is not one scrap of imagination; kicks viciously at Rosetti’s dignified 
reply; ends by saying “that there is more real genius and more true literary brilliance 
in anyone of G. E. Sala’s Dutch Pictures than in all the fleshy products heaped to- 
gether.” One sentence remains to be quoted: which for one thing set Swinburne in a 
rage which rage he vented in Under the Microscope (1877) “Swinburne and Rossetti 
do not realize that they are merely supplementing the literature of Hollywell Street, 
and writing books well worthy of being sold under ‘closed covers’.” I certainly 
ought to know that suspicious street I passed through, on and off, for ten years. There 
were of course the book-shops which tempted one: besides the more dubious kind of 
temptation when by night doors opened and shut unexpectedly up dark passages: 
where “sportive ladies left their doors ajar”. 

When Baudelaire said “All books are immoral” he referred to Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses (headed Me mauvatse reputation!) What he means is that an indecent 
book that is simply indecent does not exist as literature; that the so - called indecent 
works of Aristophenes, Rabelais, for instance, are in no sense whatever indecent to the 
judicious eyes of the reader and the critic; for, as a matter of fact, one burns with 
admiration when one reads them. 

I have always had something of the Serpent’s Fascination. The mere thought or 
sensation of it excites in most people an invincible aversion — I mean of the actual 
Serpent. In any case, I quote the last two stanzas of The Snake Charmer, written by 
one of the most morbid, most abnormal of modern poets, Hake, who rendered with 
the utmost intensity of expression certain sensations or a series of sensations, and with 
the utmost economy of means. 


The wood swims round; the pool and skies 
Have met, the death-drops down that 
cheek 
Fall faster, for the serpent’s eye 
Grow human, and the charmers seek 
A gaze like man’s directs the dart 
Which now is buried at his heart. 


The monarch of the world ts cold; 
The charm he bore has passed away; 
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The serpent gathers up its fold 

To wind about tts human prey. 
The red mouth darts a dizzy sting, 
And clenches the eternal ring. 


I either fascinated or was fascinated by a strange, beautiful and exotic Eastern 
girl, who, alone, as our nerves often quivered in unison, in those tenebrous years of 
my life, between 1895 and 1896, shared what I can hardly call less than agonies of sen- 
sation, with me; in whom they were one burning rage and one consuming fire. Then 
there was the ravishing and wildly exotic Hungarian girl, who vibrated to every 
emotion. I was suddenly aware of having fascinated her and of being fascinated by 
her. She had so much passion and fire; and she and I knew that she was to be given 
in marriage to a man of a certain age who was certainly not the husband she ought 
to have chosen. I never saw him and I refused to go to their marriage. The Inevit- 
able occurred, I forget how many years later, when lovers began to throng about her. 
We had before then one wonderful night. She had never been to the Empire nor 
had she seen any Ballet. So I, who lived in that frivolous atmosphere, secured tickets 
for several of us; I dined them out; she sat next to me — in one whirl of enchanted 
excitement, turning her lovely face to me times out of number, asking questions. I was 
an enviable man that night: at least for this reason that the eyes of the ballet girls who 
knew me looked up at us the instant the dances brought them in sight of us. My imag- 
ination is vivid enough to recall not only évery detail of that night but every detail of 
the incessant chatter of those girls to me the next night in the wings. One—one only 
—was furiously jealous. 


It would be an interminable thing to have to relate such events and adventures 
and misadventures, one after another, perhaps on the last one’s heels; with that awful 
rapidity that occurs only in those years when one is young: at least, in that particular 
sense I have indicated. These things and in fact most of the essential things in my life 
that had to be kept out of others’ listening ears, forced me to be lonely, in a crowd; to 
be lonely when I was alone with myself; to be able to look with utter indifference on 
those lives that meant nothing to me; to assume in my utmost solitude certain masks. 
I had then, and have had since, much of the fever and turmoil—but none of the unat- 
tained dreams—of a life like Dowson’s, which had in itself so much of the suicidal, 
swift and disastrous impetus of genius. An existence such as mine must remain for- 
ever inexplicable. 


Balzac’s existence—was that entirely explicable? That I have every reason for 
doubting: and for two reasons; one, that he put such a tremendous amount of himself 
into his novels; one, that he left most people in the dark in regard to his adventures 
with women; in fact, in regard to all his adventures. He left no list of his mistresses, 
as Baudelaire did in his secret and surreptitious fashion. One of the things I cannot 
resist in admiring in Baudelaire is not only his intense sense that he is Impeccable Infal- 
lible; but that, to be surreptitious, to mystify men’s and women’s minds, is to assume 
some pact with the Devil, to become Diabolical: to have the serpent’s sting. I have 
always wondered whether Baudelaire was even to his inner sense Inexplicable. There 
is something in his genius that is as inexplicable as it is inevitable; there is something 
in his face that fascinates me as few faces ever did: the unimaginable depths of those 
tragic eyes that have seen Hell and Heaven, that have in them the malice of the 
Prince of the Powers of Evil; those ironical lips that have the cold cruelty of an in- 
violable reptile. Yet, in all this morbid depravity, how God-like an aspect! 


New 


Unnamed 


Work 


Part Five 


WOODCUT By CECIL FRENCH 


‘IND there they were too listening in as hard as they could to the solans 
and sycamores and the wild geese and gannets and the migratories and 
mistlethrushes and the auspices and all the birds of the sea, all four of 
them, all sighing and sobbing, and listening. They were the big four, 
the four master waves of Erin, all listening, four. There was old Matt 
Gregory and then besides old Matt there was old Marcus Lyons, the 
four waves, and oftentimes they used to be saying grace together right enough; here 
now we are the four of us: old Matt Gregory and old Marcus and old Luke Tarpey: 
the four of us and sure thank God there are no more of us: and sure now you wouldn’t 
go and forget and leave out the fellow and old Johnny MacDougall: the four of us and 
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no more of us and so now pass the fish for Christ sake, Amen: the way they used to be 
saying their grace before fish repeating itself for auld lang syne. And so there they 
were spraining their ears listening and listening to the oceans of kissening with their 
eyes glistening all the four when he was kiddling and cuddling his colleen bawn, the 
hero, that was very wrong and most improper, and cuddling her and kissing her with 
his poghue like Arrah-na-poghue, the dear dear annual, they all four remembered 
who made the world and how they used to be at that time in the vulgar era cuddling 
and kiddling her from under her mistlethrush and kissing and listening in the good 
old bygone days of Dion Boucicault the elder in Arrah-na-poghue in one of the far- 
back, pitchblack centuries when who made the world when they knew O’Clery, the 
man on the door, when they were all four collegians on the nod, whiteboys and oak- 
boys, peep of day boys and peeping tom boys, with their slates and satchels playing 
Florian’s fables in the queen’s Ultonian colleges with another fellow. Ah ho! It 
brought the dear prehistoric scenes all back again as fresh as of yore, Matt and Mar- 
cus, and after that now there he was and his Arrah-na-poghue before the four of them 
so shocking and scandalous and now thank God there were no more of them and he 
poghuing and poughing and there they were listening, as tired as they were, the three 
jolly topers, with their mouths watering along with the other fellow so pass the pog- 
hue for Christ’ sake Amen. Listening and poughing and watering all the four, the 
old connubial men of the sea, Luke and Johnny MacDougall and all wishening for 
anything at all of the bygone times for a cup of kindness yet, for four farback tumber- 
fuls of woman squash with them all four listening and spraining their ears for the 
millennium and all their mouths making water. 

Johnny. Ah well sure that’s the way (up) and it so happened there was poor 
Matt Gregory (up), their pater familias, and (up) the others and now really and (up) 
truly they were four dear old heladies and really they looked so nice and respecta- 
ble and after that they had their fathomglasses to find out all the fathoms and their 
half a tall hat just now like the old marquess of Powerscourt, the old determined des- 
pot, only for the saltwater or the auctioneer there in front of the place near O’Clery’s 
beside that ancient Dame street where statue of Mrs. Dana O’Connell behind the 
Trinity college that arranges all the auctions of the valuable colleges, Battersby Sis- 
ters, Jike the auctioneer Battersby Sisters that sells all the emancipated statues and 
powerscourts, James H. Tickell, the jaypee, off Hoggin Green going to the horse 
show before the flood along with another fellow and the shoeblacks and the redshanks 
and plebeians and everyone highstepping to get out of his way and all the tercentenary 
horses and priesthunters from the Curragh and confusionaries and the authorities over 
from England and American—cattleraiders (so they say) all over in his grey half a tall 
hat (how do you do, jaypee?) and his—gallowglasses to find out all the improper col- 
leges (and how do you do, Mr. Dame James? get out of my way!) and all the horse- 
powers. But now that reminds me of the poor Marcus of Lyons and poor Johnny 
the patrician, and what do you think of the four of us and there they were now list- 
ening right enough, the four saltwater widowers, and all they could remember long 
long ago in the olden times Momonian and Lally when my heart knew no care and 
after that then there was the official landing of Lady Tames Casement in the year of 
the flood 1132 S. O. S. and the christening of Queen Battersby the Fourth according 
to her grace the bishop, alderwoman J. P. Bishop, Senior, and then there was the 
drowning of Pharaoh and all his pedestrians and they were all completely drowned in- 
to the sea, the red sea, and then poor Martin Cunningham, the official out of the castle 
on pension, when he was completely drowned off Dunleary at that time in the red 
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sea and a lovely mourning paper and thank God there were no more of him. And that 
now was how it was. Ay, ay! And so he was. 

Marcus. And after that, not forgetting, there was the Flemish armada all scat- 
tered and all officially drowned there and then on a lovely morning after the univer- 
sal flood at about eleven thirty-two was it? off the coast of Cunningham and Saint 
Patrick the anabaptist and Saint Kevin the lacustrian and Powerscourt and Dana 
our first marents and Lapoleon the equestrian, and all they remembered and then there 
was the French fleet ’round about the year of Notre Dame 1132 P. P. C. or so land- 
ing from under Madam general Bonaboche, in his half a grey traditional hat and after 
that there he was, so terrestrial, poghuing her scandalous and very wrong, in single 
combat under the sycamores and all the gallowsbirds in Arrah-na-Poghue, so silves- 
trious, near the queen’s colleges in 1132 Bride street behind the century man on the 
door. And then again they used to give the grandest universal lectures (hello, Hiber- 
nia!) from sea to sea (Matt speaking!) according to the pictures postcard in the 
Latimer Roman history of Latimer repeating himself (Marcus Lyons speaking!) to 
the oceanfuls of collegians green and high classes and the poor scholars and all the 
old trinitarian senate and saints and sages and the Plymouth brethren nodding and 
sleeping away there like forgetmenots round their twelve tables in the four trinity 
colleges of Ulcer, Moonster, Leanstare and Cannought, the four grandest colleges of 
Killocure and Killthemall and Killeachother and Killkelly-on-the-Flure. Those 
were the grandest gynecollege histories (Lucas calling, hold the line!) in the Jane An- 
dersdaughter university for auld acquaintance sake (this unitarian lady lived to a 
great age at or in or about No. 1132 or No. 1169 bis Fitzmary Round where she was 
seen by many and widely liked) for teaching the Fatima Woman history of Fatimi- 
liafamilias repeating herself of the spirit of nature as divinely developed in time by 
psadatepholomy, the past and present (Johnny Mac Dougall speaking, give me 
trunks, miss’) and present and absent and past and present and—perfect arma vi- 
rumque romano. Ah, dearo, dear! How it all came back to them to hear him there 
kiddling and cuddling her so nefarious before the four of us in his Roman catholic 
arms by the Cornelius Nepos, Mnepos, Anumque, Umque. 

Queh?P Quos? 

Ah, dearo, dearo, dear! It was so sorry for all the whole twice two four of us 
and Lally when he lost part of his half a hat and repeating himself and telling him 
now to forget the past and contradicting all about Lally and his old fellow the Lage- 
ner and all the old drakes ever he had up in the bohereen and the old folks at home 
and Duignan and Lapole and the grand confarreation and he couldn’t stop laughing 
over Tom Tim Tarpey, the Welshman, and the four middle aged widowers. And 
now that reminds me not to forget the four of the Welsh waves, leaping laughing, in 
their half a Roman hat with an ancient Greek gloss on it in Chichester college auc- 
tion and thank God they were all summarily divorced four years before, so they say, 
by their dear poor shehusbands in dear byword days and never brought to mind, to 
see no more the rainwater on the floor but still they parted, raining water laughing, 
on the best of terms and be forgot which was plainly foretold by their old pilgrim song 
As I was going to Bally macarett we fell in with a lout by the name of Peebles as also 
in another place by their orthodox proverb That old fellow knows milk though he’s 
not used to it latterly. And so they parted. Ay, ay. The good go and the wicked is 
left over. Ay, ay, Ah, well, sure that’s the way. Woman. Squash. Part. Ay, ay. 
By decree absolute. 

Lucas. And, O so well they could remembore at that time Mrs. Dowager Jus- 
tice Squelchman in her fullbottom wig and beard in or aring or around about the 
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year of buy in disgrace 1132 or 1169 or 1768 Y. W. C. A. at the Married Male Fam- 
ily man’s Auctioneer’s court in Arrahnacuddle. Poor Johnny of the clan of Douglas, 
the poor Scotsman, dinna forget, so frightened on account of her full bottom and the 
four masters because he was so slow grooming her ladyship instead of back-scratching 
her materfamilias proper like any old methodist and all divorced according to their 
dear faithful. Ah, now, it was too bad! And poor Mark or Marcus Bowandcoat, 
the poor old chronometer, all persecuted by everybody by decree absolute because he 
forgot himself making wind and water and made a mess of all of himself and because 
he forgot to remember to sign an old morning proxy paper, a request in writing to 
herself on stamped parchment before saying his grace before fish and then and there 
and too there was poor Dion Cassius Poosycomb all drowned too before the world 
and her husband because it was most improper and most wrong when he attempted to 
—well, he was shocking bad in his health, he said, with the shingles falling off him 
—because he—ah, well now, we won’t be too hard on him as an old Manx presbyte- 
rian, and after that he made his last will and went to confession on his two bare mar- 
row-bones to Mother Evangelist Sweeney and he was so sorry, he was really, because 
he left the bootbutton in the hansom cab and now, tell the truth, there were faults on 
both sides—well, he attempted (or so they say)—ah, now, forget and forgive, and 
sure he was only funning with his andrewmartins and his old age coming over him— 
well, he attempted or, the Connachy, he was tempted to attempt some hunnish famili- 
arties after eating a bad crab in the red ocean and sure he was dead sickabed (it was 
really too bad!) her poor old divorced male, in the hospice for the dying and trying 
to hold the nursetender’s hand, (ah, the poor old coax!) and count the buttons and her 
hand and frown on a bad crab and dying to remembore who made a who a snore. Ah 
dearo dearo dear! 

And where do you leave Matt? ‘They were all so sorry for poorboir Matt in his 
saltwater hat that she grew all out of, too big for him, of Mnepos and his overalls all 
falling over her in folds—sure he hadn't the heart in her to pull them up—poor Matt, 
the old perigrime matriarch, and a queenly man, sitting there, a family all to himseif, 
under geasa, Themistletocles, on his multilingual tombstone with her face to the wall 
in sight of the poorhouse, under all the auspices, amid the rattle of hailstorms with 
her ivyclad hat and gripping an old pair of curling tongs belonging to Mrs. Dana 
O’Connell to blow his brains with, with his can of tea from Anne Lynch and two 
cuts of Shackleton’s brown load and dilisk, waiting for the end to come—God of 
heaven, when you think of it! Ah ho! It was too bad entirely! All devoured by ac- 
tive parlourmen laudabiliter of woman squelch and all on account of the smell of 
Shackleton and scratchman and his mouth watering and so now pass the loaf for 
Christ sake, Amen. And so. And all. 

Matt. And loaf. So that was the end. And it can’t be helped. Ah, God be 
good to us! Poor Andrew Martin Cunningham! Ah! Ay! 

And still and all at that they were always thinking (up) beautiful sister 
masters, now happily married, and there they were always counting and contradict- 
ing every night the lovely mother of periwinkle buttons according to the lapper part 
of their anarchronism (up one up two up one up four) and after that there now she 
was in the end, the deary, the beautfour sisters and that was her modern republican 
name right enough and they used to be getting up from under at the kookaburra bell 
ringing all wrong inside of them (come in, come on, you lazy loafs!) all inside their 
poor old Shandon bellbox (come out to hell, you lousy louts!) so frightened, at all 
hours every night on their mistletoes, the four old oldsters, when nobody wouldn’t 
even let them rest and getting into their way something barbarous, changing the one 
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wet underdown bed they used to sleep under and putting on their half a hat and fall- 
ing over all synopticals and a panegyric and repeating themselves, look all around 
the stool, walk everywhere for a jool to break fire to all the rancers, to collect all and 
bits of brown, the rathure’s evelopmen in spirits Of time in all fathom of space and 
slooping around in a bath slipper and go away to Oldpatrick and see a doctor Walker. 
And after that so glad they had their night tentacles and where they used to be flap- 
ping and cycling around the waists five fourmasters and Lally and Roe and he telling 
him egg and Johnny MacGory, dear mister John, and all the other analist, the steam- 
ships and the women-o’-war, and playing ocean ladies’ foursome and their pair of 
green windows into the honeymoon cabins on board the big steamadories made by 
Fumadory and the saloon ladies’ modern toilet chambers lined over prawn silk and 
rub off the salty catara off a windows and hee hee listening, the poor old quakers, to 
~see all the hunishmooners and the firstclass ladies enfamillias and shee shee all im- 
proper in a lovely mourning toilet under all their familiarities forgetting to say their 
grace before chambadory to pass the poghue for grace sake. Amen. And all hee hee 
hee quaking, so fight, and shee shee shaking. Aching. Ay, ay. 

And then after that they used to be so forgetful counting motherpeributts (up 
one up four) to membore her beaufu modern maiden name by the dream. From 
Greg and Doug on poor Greg and Mat and Mar and Lu and Jo, now happily buried, 
our four sisters. And there she was right enough, that lovely sight enough, the gir- 
leen bawn asthore as for days galore of planxty Gregory. Egory. Ay, ay. 

But sure that reminds me now, like another tellma story repeating yourself, how 
they used to be at the end of it all at that time (up) always, tired, and all, over their 
singing (up) the top of the voice of Mamalujo sitting round two by two, the four con- 
federates up the wet air register in Old Man’s House with their cold knees and their 
poor (up) quadrupeds fast asleep and all dolled up for their blankets and materny 
muffers and plimsoles and their bowl of brown shackle and milky and clots for a cup 
of kindest yet with hold take hand and nurse and only touch of eat a lovely munkybown 
and wait the pinch and prompt porr Marcus Lyons to pass the teeth for choke sake 
Amensch when it so happen they were all sycamore and by the world forgot since 
the phlegmish hoopicough for all a possabled after eat a bad cramp and Johnny ma- 
gories and backscrat the poor bedsores and their farthing dip and read a letter or two 
every night before going to sleep in the twilight, a capitaletter for further auspices on 
their old one page codex book of old year’s eve 1132, M. M. L. J. old style. 
Their Senchus Mor by Mrs. Shemans, final buff lunch edition, and Lally through their 
time for Roe and O’Mulconry a Conry ap Mul or Lap ap Morion and Buffler ap Mat- 
ty MacGregory for Marcus on Podex by Daddy de Wyer, old bagabroth, and one by 
one and sing a mamalujo. 


And after that now in the future please God start all repeating ourselves and all 
now united sansfamillias say oremus prayer for auld acquaintance to Peregrine and 
Michael and Farfassa and Peregrine for navigants et peregrinantibus in all the old and 
imperial sea and sing a lovasteamadorion in her doaty ducky little blue and roll a hoop 
and how she ran we never never shall forget and old Luke and Senchus Mor and 
another more for ould luke syne and she hailhailhail her kobbor kohinor sehehet on 
the praze savohohole shanghai. 

Hear, O hear, Iseult la belle! Tristan, sad hero, hear! Anno Domini nostri 
sancti Fesu Christi. 

Nine hundred and ninetynine million pound sterling in the blue black bowels of 
the bank of Ulster. 
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Braw bawbees and good gold pounds, galore, my girleen, a Sunday’ll prank thee 
finely. 

a no damn lout’ll come courting thee or by the mother of the Holy Ghost 
there’ll be murder! 

O, come all ye sweet nymphs of Dingle beach to cheer Brinabride queen from Sy- 
bil surfriding. 

In her curragh of shells of laughter of pearl and her silvery moonblue mantle 
round her. 

Crown of the waters, brine on her brow, she’ll dance them a jig and jilt them 
fairly. 

Yerra, why would she bide with Sig Sloomysides or the grogram grey barnacle 
gander? 

You won’t need be lonesome. Lizzy my love, when your beau gets his glut of cold 
meat and hot soldiering. 

Nor wake in winter, widow machree, but snore snug in my old Balbriggan sur- 
tout. 

Wisha, won’t you agree now to take me from the middle, say, of next week on, for 
the balance of my days, for nothing (what?) as your own nursetender? 

A power of highsteppers died game right enough—but who, acushle, ’Il beg cop- 
pers for your 

I tossed that one long before anyone. 

It was of a wet good Friday too she was ironing and, as I’m given now to under- 
stand, she was always mad gone on me. 

Grand goosegreasing we had entirely with an allnight eiderdown bed picnic to 
follow. 

By the cross of Cong, says she, rising up Saturday in the twilight from under me, 
Mick whatever your name is you’re the most likeable lad that’s come my ways yet from 
the barony of Bohermore. 
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(JIGHT. [Philip sits writing at a little table facing the audience. As he 
Xf? writes he talks aloud, because he is tipsy with hunger. ] 
Philip: A new form of art, if only I could remember the words of 
* the right color! Splendid and torch and power, all good red words. 
7 Aer x Mystery is yellow, bitterness is grey, eternity is dead black. I want some 
YNVELSDEI blue words to mix with mystery for the grass. Blue words, blue words, 
Heaven help the idiot who compiled this dictionary! Dorothy! 

[Dorothy is sitting in a deep armchair at the back of the stage almost hidden 
from the audience. When he calls she raises her head with an effort. ] 

Dorothy: Yes, dear. 
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Philip: What are you thinking of? 

Dorothy: The rent’s not paid and the landlord — 

Philip: Shylock, a Jew. 

Dorothy: Will turn us into the street. 

Philip [with a groan]: Only blue by association. Street and rent are both red, 
landlord seems to me to be a salmon-pink. Can’t you remember any blue words, 
darling? 

Dorothy [pitifully]: Are you very hungry, Philip? 

Philip: So, so. I’m afraid it’s hurting you. 

Dorothy: Not much. Only the waiting for something to happen... . 

Philip: Rich or poor, we’re all waiting for something to happen, and probably 
if we only knew it’s happening now. Now, if some moonstruck editor would send 
me a cheque.... 

Dorothy: I’m afraid editors have very thick heads. 

Philip: I have sometimes thought that myself. 

Dorothy: And the moon can’t get through to their brains. 

Philip: Moon is a blue word, so a mysterious moon should be green. There’s 
something in that..... 

Dorothy: If the landlord turns us out we shan’t be able to wait any longer. 

Philip [writing]: Bearing splendid torches through a mysterious moon till our 
bitterness merged into eternity. A pillar-box-near a green field at nightfall. I should 
like to see the damned critics appreciate the subtlety of that..... Two definite and 
distinct interpretations to one sentence. 

Dorothy: If the landlord turns us into the street. 

Philip [musingly]: A peeled salmon in a sea of blood. 

Dorothy [revolted]: Philip: 

Philip: Yes, dear. 

Dorothy: You frighten me when you talk like that. 

Philip: I’m sorry. I only wanted to frighten myself. I don’t want to talk about 
beefsteaks. 

Dorothy: Poor Philip! 

Philip: Bloody ones with gristle. That’s Kipling. I can’t forget these things. 

Dorothy: I think that to-morrow if nothing happens— 

Philip: Welle 

Dorothy: Something will happen. 

Philip: No. To-morrow morning I’ll sell some of the furniture. 

Dorothy: But it belongs to the landlord. 

Philip: I think sometimes that we belong to the landlord. We'll tell Shylock 


ia eaten his armchairs. A sofa on toast with little mushrooms and chopped 
parsley. 


Dorothy: I think I heard a knock. 


Philip: It’s your fancy knocking against the walls of your head because it cannot 
sleep. 


Dorothy: No, I’m sure I heard a knock. 

Philip [rising]: Perhaps it’s the postman with a cheque. 
: Dorothy: It’s much too late for the postman. It must be the landlord come for 
the rent. 


Philip [sitting down again]: Perhaps he will break his neck on his damned 
stairs. Then we can pick his pockets. 
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Dorothy: It will make him angry if we don’t go down. 

Philip: He will forget that anger when he finds that we can’t pay him. 

Dorothy: I can hear his feet on the stairs. 

Philip: If I am strong enough I will throw him out of the window. 

[There is a knock at the door, and the District Visitor enters without waiting for an 
answer. He looks like a Nonconformist parson, carries a black bag and wears 
button boots, black suede gloves too long in the fingers. 

D. V.: Mr. Philip Oldcastle? 

Philip: That is my name. What do you want? I suppose you have come from 
the landlord. 

D. V.: No; at least, not exactly. It’s rather an unusual case. You see, Mr. 
Oldcastle, my name is Death. 

Philip: I do not think that very likely. 

D. V. [affronted]: And why, sir? 

Philip: Because you are reputed never to come when you are wanted. 

D. V. [resting his bag on a chair]: I am glad to hear that for once I am wel- 
come. My experience is that, though people often call for me, they are always irri- 
tated when I arrive. 

Dorothy [politely]: Your experience must be a wide one, Mr. Death. 

D. V.: I’m afraid I may have given you a wrong impression. I should have 
made it clear that I am merely Death’s representative for the Parliamentary Division 
of Battersea. 

Dorothy [disappointed]: Oh! I see. 

Philip: But granting your bona fides, I still find this personal visit a little extra- 
ordinary. You have come for us? 

D. V.: I have come for one of you. 

Dorothy and Philip: We refuse to be separated! 

D. V.: I’m very sorry; these awkward situations are only too common. But the 
notice is only made out for one. 

Philip: And for which of us, pray? 

D. V. [fumbling in his black bag, and pulling out a document]: That is just the 
difficulty under which I am laboring. You see, the name is quite clear: Philip Old- 
castle. But an unfortunate blot renders it impossible for me to say whether the order 
is made out for Mr. or Mrs. Philip Oldcastle. In my experience the accident is 
unique. 

"Philip: It seems to me to be a piece of abominable carelessness. 

D. V. [nervously]: I had hoped that the condition of health of one of you would 
have enabled me to venture— 

Philip: In fact, you were going to chance your arm. 

D. V.: As far as I comprehend the significance of that popular phrase, I was. 

Philip: You seem to me to be a precious rascal. 

Dorothy [interposing]: Philip, you have not offered . . . Death a chair. 

D. V. [waving the suggestion aside]: 1 should be sorry to cause any unnecessary 
unpleasantness. 

Philip: It will take all your time to do that. 

D. V.: But I am prepared to meet you in a reasonable spirit. 

Philip: Our name is Reason. Mr. and Mrs. Philip Reason. 

D. V.: Ha! Ha! Very good, very good, indeed! Now I thought perhaps an 
appeal to chance. . . . 4 

Philip: You propose that we should toss for it? 
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D. V.: The—er—spin of acoin. . . 

Philip: We haven’t got one. on 

D. V. [producing half-a-crown]: I had foreseen the possibility. 

Philip: Very well, we'll toss you double or quits. 

D. V.: I’m afraid I don't quite understand. 

Philip: You can have both of us or none; it’s simple enough. 

D. V. [angrily]: You must see that what ‘you suggest is quite impossible. 

Philip: Then you will have to lump it. 

D. V. [pleadingly]: You are making it very hard for me. 

Philip: Your professional reputation is a matter of complete indifference to me. 
Your personality I find objectionable. 

Dorothy: Philip! 

Philip [waxing eloquent]: I don’t like your seedy whiskers, or your button boots, 
or your beastly gloves, or your nasty little black bag. 

D. V.: You are grossly personal, sir. 

Philip: You have the air of a fraudulent commercial traveller! 

D. V 


: I warn you— 
Philip: A hypocritical undertaker’s man! 
D. V.: I warn you— 


Philip: An incompetent baby-stealer! 

D. V.: You will be sorry presently for this} : 

Philip: My dear idiot, it’s clear to me that you are helpless. If you make a mis- 
take you will lose your job. That order’s not worth the paper it’s written on. 

D. V. [pulling out a Swan fountain-pen]: But it is within my power to alter it. 

Dorothy [in alarm]: Oh, Philip, be careful what you say! 

Philip: My dear, he doesn’t know which name to put. In any case we can report 
the circumstances to head office and get him the sack. 

D. V. [writing]: Very well, you will realize the extent of my powers. You see, 
I have made it Mister. 

Dorothy: Oh, Philip, you mustn’t go without me. 

Philip: If I do it won’t be for long. Mr. Death will be looking for a new 
berth presently. 

D. V. [triumphantly]: That’s where you’re mistaken. Furthermore, I have en- 
dorsed it “Gone; left no address.” 

Philip: Well, and what of it? 

D. V.: I will return the order so marked to the authorities, and your name will 
be crossed off the register. You have found life pleasant, haven’t you, Mr. Oldcastle? 
Well, you’ll have to make the best of it, for now— 

Philip: Go on. 

D. V.: You’re immortal! 

[To his astonishment both Philip and Dorothy burst into extravagant laughter, ren- 
dered almost hysterical by starvation. ] 

Philip [rolling on his chair and dabbing his face with his handkerchief] Good 
Lord, what a child the man is. An innocent, sucking babe. And did I call him nasty 
names, did IP Oh}! 

D. V. [sullenly]: I don’t understand. 

Philip: Of course ey don’t! Why should your The little child that lightly 
draws its breath . . 

D. V.: If this isa madhouse . . 
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Philip [pulling himself together]: No, infant. But it is the one house in Batter- 
sea whose inmates are absolutely convinced of their immortality. 

D. V. [mystified]: And yet you welcomed me just now. 

Philip: Of course we did, because our environment is momentarily unpleasant. 
To our minds you represent a shaking of the dice-box, a cutting of the pack. But we 
know that you alone are mortal, evanescent—what shall I say? Why, man, you are as 
transitory as the measles! 

D. V.: But now you will have to endure your environment. 

Philip: I doubt it. I think it unlikely that the laws that govern this suburb will 
be overthrown to save your face. If I lie down in front of a steamroller, gravity will 
change my environment. Are you stronger than gravity? It has nailed your feet to 
this floor! 

D. V.: You would have me cut a sorry figure in the world. 

Philip: You must not make me alone responsible. Christianity grants you power 
over the worthless sediment of our entities. The ignorant savage, burying his parents 
with a box of sardines by their side, denies you even that. It is possible to doubt your 
existence; it is impossible to find you important. And the more I consider the circum- 
stances the clearer it becomes to me that you are here to do our bidding. 

D. V. [evasively]: I hope I can see a joke even when it is at my expense. 

. Philip: If you weren’t so sordidly ugly. You weren’t always like that, you 
now. 

D. V.: Really, Mr. Oldcastle. 

Philip: You used to ride in armour on a fiery horse and slay with a flaming 
sword. Now, didn’t youp 

D. V.: Upon my word I never did. I have always been just the same. 

Philip: Ah, I thought as much. Death, you’re a fraud! 

D. V.: I solemnly declare— 

Philip: Shut up, and listen while I make my phrases. You're a fraud because 
you are not beautiful. You’re a fraud because you are not logical. How can you 
pretend to finish the life of a man like me, with all my fine hopes and discovered 
dreams? Aesthetic considerations alone would convince me of my immortality when 
confronted by such a death as you. It is impossible that I have fared so far to be 
strangled by a bandit with the manners of a jobbing dentist? 

D. V.: This regrettable violence of tone : 

Philip: The jargon! The jargon! Oh, I believe you now when you say that 
your name is Death. I have seen your sordid pageants in the street, your fat black 
horses, your bobbing feathers, your starved and shivering footmen conducting a yel- 
low box in a showcase to a field covered with monstrous wedding-cake ornaments, and 
I have asked myself who this Death could be, that was satisfied with so poor a ritual. 

D. V.: My dear sir! 

Philip: You make us ridiculous where, if you had any real significance, you 
would make us noble. You come slinking in behind the doctor and afflict a man with 
an absurd disease like the mumps. We cover his eyes with pennies and tie up his jaw, 
and hide him away so that our children may retain a decent pride in human nature. 
But we know that it is not the end. The thing’s incredible — a wood - louse would 
command a braver destiny. As for a poet! 

D. V.: A poet! 

Philip: I tell you, man, it will take a god to destroy me, and he will destroy me 
as he made me, with sweat and tears and anguish of heart. Even then I shall leave my 
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inspiration, that part of me which lies beyond his power of creation, like a stain of 
blood on his murderous hands. 

D. V.: I did not know that you were a poet. I should have been more careful. 

Philip: You are fit to rock tired babies to sleep, and as far as I can see you are 
fit for nothing else. For the rest, 1 know that you are less, and not more than man. 
If I choose I can throw you out of the window, and there will be no more deaths in 
Battersea. But you may be useful to me. 

D. V. [limply]: Anything I can do, I’m sure : 

Philip: My wife and I are not satisfied with our apartments here in life. The 
skies are overcast, the beds are hard, and the food is insufficient and badly served. We 
want a change. We want a better place to live in, a place with blue skies, where the 
necessaries of life are cheaper. I do not ask you whether it lies within your power 
to give us this, because I am certain that you do not know. All I require of you is 
that you should come when we call you. 

D. V.: I will come. 

Philip: Very well, I don’t think there’s anything more this evening to keep you 
from your business. 

D. V.: One moment, Mr. Oldcastle. I’m sorry our interview has been marred by 
a little unpleasantness, but I should like to say that I shall not forget your noble and 
inspiring remarks. Such as I am, man has made me, but if there were more men like 
you to cheer me on to the attainment of some ideal, | am sure I should play my part 
with a better grace. See now, I have torn up the order. I give you and your good 
lady carte blanche to die when you please. Good-night, sir; good-night, madam. 

Philip: Good-night. 

Dorothy: Do be careful; the stairs are so dangerous. [Exit D. V.] 

Philip: There, he’s gone. Poor, little, well-meaning chap. It’s a pathetic thing 
to be the only mortal in a world of immortals. 

Dorothy: I think you were rather hard on him, Philip. After all, he has his 
qualities. 

Philip: Qualities? 

Dorothy: I don’t know. [t has always seemed to me that he is kind to children. 
There are other things, too; but I can’t think of them now, I’m so hungry. 

Philip: I, too, darling. We come back to that, don’t we? 

Dorothy: I’m tired of waiting for something to happen. I want to sleep and 
forget all about it. 

Philip: All right. Let’s lie down side by side on the sofa. I’ll turn the gas on 
and we’ll have a good night’s rest. 

Dorothy: The gas? 

Philip: Yes. We'll have our friend back. It’s easy for us to die, because we 
know that we are immortal. What do we risk? 

[He turns the gas out and on again. . . . The stage is quite dark. ] 

Philip: There. That ought to alter things a bit. Where are i 

Dorothy: Here, Philip. is : oe 

Philip: Ah, that’s better, side by side, light out of the darkness. 

Dorothy: When the landlord comes in the morning— 

Philip: He will turn us into the street. Yes. But we shall not be here. 

Dorothy: I wonder! 

Philip: So do I; that has always been my pride. 

A pause. 

Philip: Let me move my arm, dear, it’s getting ae : 
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Dorothy: Poor old Philip. Is it better now? 
Philip: I can hear the beating of your heart. 
Dorothy: And I the singing of yours. 
Philip and Dorothy: Good-night love! 

[A long pause.] 


Dorothy: Good gracious, Philip, what a strong smell of gas. Oh! I forgot— 
[Philip chuckles aloud in the dark. ] 
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POETRY AND 
ROMANCEMENT 
By LEWIS CARROLL 


(GER oS ) EVEN volumes of poetry have I given to an ungrateful world during 
IMELS ) my life; they have all shared the fate of true genius—obscurity and con- 
> ware) tempt. Not that any fault could be found with their contents; whatever 


\%) their deficiencies may have been, no reviewer has yet dared to criticize 


casion of his being selected Mayor of that town. It was largely circulated through 
private hands, and much talked of at the time; and though the subject of it, with 
characteristic vulgarity of mind, failed to appreciate the delicate compliments it in- 
volved, and indeed spoke of it rather disrespectfully than otherwise, I am inclined to 
think that it possesses all the elements of greatness. The concluding couplet was added 
at the suggestion of a friend, who assured me it was necessary to complete the sense, and 
in this point I deferred to his maturer judgment: 


“When Desolation snatched her tearful 
prey 
From the lorn empire of despairing day; 
When all the light, by gemless fancy 
thrown, 
Served but to animate the putrid stone; 
When monarchs, lessening on the bewild- 
ered sight, 
Crumblingly vanished into utter night, 
When murder stalked with thirstier strides 
abroad, 
They redly flashed the never-sated sword, 
In such an hour thy greatness had been 
seen— 
That ts, if such an hour had ever been— 
In such an hour thy praises shall be sung, 
If not by mine, by many a worthier 


tongue, 

And thou be gazed upon by wondering 
men, 

When such an hour arrives, but not till 
then!” 
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Alfred Tennyson is Poet Laureate, and it is not for me to dispute his claim be 
that eminent position; still I cannot help thinking, that if the Government had only 
come forward candidly at the time, and thrown the thing open to general competi- 
tion, proposing some subject to test the powers of the candidate (say Franpton s 
Pill of Health, an Acrostic”), a very different result might have been arrived at. 

But let us return to our muttons (as our noble allies do most unromantically ex- 
press themselves), and to the mechanic of Great Wattles-street. He was coming out 
of a small shop—rudely, built it was, dilapidated exceedingly, and in its general ap- 
pearance seedy—what did I see in all this to inspire a belief that a great epoch in my 
existence had arrived? Reader, I saw the sign-board! 1 

Yes. Upon that rusty sign-board, creaking awkwardly on its one hinge against 
the mouldering wall, was an inscription which thrilled me from head to foot with un- 
wonted excitement. “Simon Lubkin. Dealer in Romancement.” Those were the 
very words. 

It was Friday, the fourth of June, half-past four p. m. 

Three times I read that inscription through, and then took out my pocketbook, 
and copied it on the spot; the mechanic regarding me during the whole proceeding 
with a stare of serious and (as I thought at the time) respectful astonishment. 

I stopped that mechanic, and entered into conversation with him; years of agony 
since then have gradually branded that scene upon my writhing heart, and I can re- 
peat all that passed, word for word. 

Did the mechanic (this was my first question) possess a kindred soul, or did he 
note 

Mechanic didn’t know as he did. 

Was he aware (this with thrilling emphasis) of the meaning of that glorious in- 
scription upon his signboard? 

Bless you, mechanic knew all about that ’ere. 

Would mechanic (overlooking the suddenness of the invitation) object to adjourn 
to the neighbouring public-house, and there discuss the point more at leisure? 

Mechanic would not object to a drain. On the contrary. 

(Adjournment accordingly: brandy-and-water for two: conversation resumed.) 

Did the article sell well, especially with the “mobile vulgus?” 

Mechanic cast a look of good-natured pity on the questioner; the article sold 
well, he said, and the vulgars bought it most. 

Why not add “Novelty” to the inscription? (This was a critical moment; I trem- 
bled as I asked the question.) 

Not so bad an idea, mechanic thought: time was, it might have answered; but 
time flies, you see. 

Was mechanic alone in his glory, or was there any one else who dealt as largely 
in the articler 

Mechanic would pound it, there was none. 

What was the article employed for? (I brought this question out with a gasp. 
excitement almost choking my utterance.) 

It would piece a’ most anything together, mechanic believed, and make it solider 
nor stone. 

__ This was a sentence difficult of interpretation. I thought it over a little, and then 
said, doubtfully, “you mean, I presume, that it serves to connect the broken threads 


of human destiny? to invest with a—with a sort of vital reality the chimerical products | 
of a fertile imagination?” 
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Mechanic's answer was short, and anything but encouraging: “mought be—, It’s 
so scollard, bless you.” 

At this point conversation certainly began to flag; I was seriously debating in my 
own mind whether this could really be the fulfilment of my life-cherished dream; so 
ill did the scene harmonize with my ideas of romance and so painfully did I feel my 
companion’s lack of sympathy in the enthusiasm of my nature—an enthusiasm which 
has found vent, ere now, in actions which the thoughtless crowd have too often attrib- 
uted to mere eccentricity. 

I have risen with the lark—“day’s sweet harbinger”—(once, certainly, if not oft- 
ener), with the aid of a patent alarum, and have gone forth at that unseemly hour, 
much to the astonishment of the housemaid cleaning the door steps, to “brush with 
hasty steps the dewy lawn,” and have witnessed the golden dawn with eyes yet half- 
closed in sleep. (I have always stated to my friends, in any allusion to the subject, 
that my raptures at that moment were such that have never since ventured to expose 
myself to the influence of excitement so dangerous. In confidence, however, I admit 
that the reality did not come up to the idea I had formed of it over night, and by no 
means repaid the struggle of getting out of bed so early.) 

I have wandered in the solemn woods at night, and bent me o’er the moss-grown 
fountain, to lave in its crystal stream my tangled locks and fevered brow. (What 
though I was laid up with a severe cold in consequence, and that my hair was out of 
curl for a week? Do paltry considerations such as these, I ask, affect the poetry of 
the incident?) 

I have thrown open my small, but neatly furnished, cottage tenement, in the 
neighbourhood of St. John’s Wood, and invited an aged beggar in to “sit by my fire, 
and talk the night away.” (It was immediately after reading Goldsmith’s “Deserted 
Village.” True it is that he told me nothing interesting, and that he took the hall- 
clock with him when he departed in the morning; still my uncle has always said that 
he wishes he had been there, and that it displayed in me a freshness and greeness of 
fancy (or “disposition,” I forget which) such as he had never expected to see. 

I feel that it is incumbent on me to enter more fully into this latter topic—the 
personal history of my uncle: the world will one day learn to revere the talents of that 
wonderful man, though a want of funds prevents, at present, the publication of the 
great system of philosophy of which he is the inventor. Meanwhile, out of the mass 
of priceless manuscripts which he has bequeathed to an ungrateful nation, I will 
venture to select one striking specimen. And when the day arrives that my poetry 1s 
appreciated by the world at large (distant though it now appear!) then, I feel as- 
sured, shall his genius also receive its meed of fame! 

Among the papers of that respected relative, I find what appear to have been a 
leaf torn from some philosophical work of the day: the following passage 1s scored : 
“Ts this your rose? Itismine. Itis yours. Are these your houses? They are mine. 
Give to me (of) the bread. She gave him a box on the ear.” Against this occurs a 
marginal note in my uncle’s handwriting; “some call this unconnected writing: I 
have my own opinion.” This last was a favorite expression of his, veiling a profund- 
ity of ethical acumen on which it would be vain to speculate; indeed, so uniformly 
simple was the language of this great man, that no one besides myself ever suspected 
his possessing more than the ordinary share of human intellect. 

May I, however, venture to express what I believe would have been my uncle’s 
interpretation of this remarkable passage? It appears that the writer intended to dis- 
tinguish the nrovinces of Poetry, Real Property, and Personal Property. The inquirer 
touches first on flowers, and with what a gush of generous feeling does the answer 
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break upon him! “It is mine. It is yours.” That is the beautiful, the true, the good; 
these are not hampered by petty consideration of “meum” and “tuum,” these are the 
common property of men. (It was with some such idea as this that I drew up the 
once celebrated bill, entitled “An Act for exempting Pheasants from the operation of 
the Game Laws, on the ground of Beauty’—a bill which would, doubtless, have passed 
both Houses in triumph, but that the member who had undertaken the care of it was 
unfortunately incarcerated in a Lunatic Asylum before it had reached the second read- 
ing.) Encouraged by the success of his first question, our inquirer passes on to “houses” 
(“Real Property,” you will observe) ; he is here met by the stern, chilling answer, 
“They are mine’—none of the liberal sentiment which dictated the former reply, but 
in its place a dignified assertion of the rights of property. 

Had this been a genuine Socratic dialogue, and not merely a modern imitation, 


the inquirer would have probably here interrupted with “To me indeed,” or, “I, for | 


my part,” or, “but how otherwise?” or some other of those singular expressions, with 
which Plato makes his characters display at once their blind acquirescence in their in- 
structor’s opinions, and their utter inability to express themselves grammatically. But 
the writer takes another line of thought; the bold inquirer, undeterred by the coldness 
of the last reply, proceeds from questions to demands, “give me (of) the bread;” and 
here the conversation abruptly ceases, but the moral of the whole is pointed in the 
narrative: “she gave him a box on the ear.” This is not the philosophy of one individual] 
or nation, the sentiment is, if I may so say, European; and I am borne out in this 
theory by the fact that the book has evidently been printed in three parallel columns, 
English, French, and German. 

Such a man was my uncle; and with such a man did I resolve to confront the sus- 
pected mechanic. I appointed the following morning for an interview, when I would 
personally inspect “the article” (I could not bring myself to utter the beloved word it- 
self). I passed a restless and feverish night, crushed by a sense of the approaching 
crisis. 


The hour came at last—the hours of misery and despair; it always does so, it can- | 


not be put off forever; even on a visit to a dentist, as my childhood can attest with 
bitter experience, we are not forever getting there; the fatal door too surely dawns up- 


os us, and our heart, which for the last half hour has been gradually sinking lower and. 
lower, until we almost doubt its existence, vanishes suddenly downwards into depths | 


hitherto undreamed of. And so, I repeat it, the hour came at last. 
Standing before that base mechanic’s door, with a throbbing and expectant heart, 


my eye chanced to fall once more upon that signboard, once more I perused its strange | 
inscription. Oh! fatal change! Oh! horror! WhatdolI see? Have I been deluded | 
by a heated imagination? A hideous gap yawns between the N. and C, making it | 


not one word but two! 
And the dream was over. 
At the corner of the street I turned to take a sad fond look at the spectre of a 


phantom hope, I once had held so dear. ‘‘Adieu!” I whispered; this was all the last: 
farewell I took, and I leant upon my walking stick and wiped away a tear. On the} 


following day I entered into commercial relations with the firm of Dumpy and Spagg, | 


wholesale dealers in the wine and spirit department. 


The signboard yet creaks upon the mouldering wall, but its sound shall make: 


music in these ears nevermore—ah! nevermore. 


A BIRTH 


on 
MOUNT 
OLYMPUS 


by 
FRANCIS PAGE 


PEN DRAWING By JOHN AUSTEN 


I 


(This moral legend 

In free verse 

For the instruction of free verse poets 
Who would not read it 

Did I make a poem of it.) 


There are clouds on Mount Olympus so old, 

Jupiter can remember days when he leaned his face out 
of the sky and whole lakes forsook their valleys to 
float up to him. 

Out of such stuff the old god wrought the blue houses 
which are the eternal dwelling places of the 
Olympians. 

Jupiter’s neck has grown thin with leaning vainly out of 
the sky in the latter days. 

The lakes no longer obey him, 

And so the houses of the gods on Mount Olympus grow 
old and yellow. 

There are no more dawns, 

Only sunsets. 

Great flaming sunsets, 

Really nice sunsets. 


Jupiter is divinely aware of the importance of his sunsets. 
At the time of day-decline 

When the sun makes good scenery of old yellow clouds, 
He takes the front porch of the mountain 

And looks down. 
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There, 

He says to Apollo, 

Is an old poet writing about the sunset. 
What do you think is in his mind? 


On first thought, 

Replied Apollo, 

I would say he rather likes the sunset. 

Jupiter frowned. 

Of course he likes the sunset. 

Why shouldn’t he like it? 

Eh? 

Our sunsets are the nicest in the world. 

Perfect tints and shadows and all that sort of thing. 

You know more about the details. | 
It’s your business. 
But doesn’t it seem to you . 
That something is wrong with his arm? 

He writes as though it hurt him. 


Apollo looked whimsical. 

Old man, 

I don’t want to appear unpleasant; 

But that fellow’s perfectly alright. 

If his movements are slow 

The fault is not his. 

The fault is with your cloud. 

Too old. 

The sunset looks well, 

I grant you. 

But what’s a sunset? 
Color on clouds. 

Is it not? 

Fundamentally it’s the cloud that counts. 
This cloud is old. 

A rag really. 

Don’t blame the poor fellow. 


Jupiter’s eyes glowed. 

Old you say? 

Supposing it is old? 

Hasn’t a cloud a right to age like anything else? 
The trouble is not with the cloud 

But with you 

Who have grown old and indolent and useless. 
Is it a wonder the poets are not writing decent verse, 
When you seldom appear among them 

And they are not even certain you’re alive? 
How should they know you’re alive 

When you loaf around all day 
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Shoving your fingers through the fringes of young clouds 
as though you thought they were something else? 

What we need here, Apollo, is a new Muse. 

You’re too old to function, 

And too indolent, 

And too useless. 


¥ 


So go and do as I bid you. 
Select you the fairest of the goddesses in your sight, 
Get you issue, 


nu we will have the Renascence of the New Poetry. 
O. 


II 


Think of an afternoon 

On Mount Olympus 

Before sunset. 

A wind. 

In the wind rags and rags of clouds. 
On the wind riding 

Old man Jupiter 

In hot pursuit. 


Hey there, Mercury! 

Where the deuce are you running? 

You’ve got me all out of breath with your damned 
nonsense. 

I don’t mind your running, 

Though you know I don’t any longer consider it amusing. 

But have an ear to me when | call you, 

Or some day 

There will be a god on Mount Olympus without ears. 

How do you manage to make such headway with those 
rags flapping about your face? 


Mercury, 

A radiant fellow, 

Paused in his flight 

And made a straight white line against the grey of the 
immediate neighborhood. 

He’s a clever fellow 

And he learned the business of running in his infancy, 

When his beauty wrought such havoc among the god- 
desses he had to constantly fly for safety. 

Mercury thought the goddesses too promiscuous, 

And he called them names which once made excellent 
literature but would prevent the circulation of this 
moral legend if I repeated them. 

Mercury didn’t like the goddesses. 
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Old man, sighed Mercury, 

If you must know 

I am this very moment making my escape from your 
beloved Juno. 

She’s been pursuing me for a week. 

Luckily she seems to have lost her way, 

She isn’t anywheres in sight. 


Jupiter frowned. 

Have you not heard 

He thundered, 

That Apollo in obedience to my command took her to 
his side for the propagation of the new muse? 


Well, said Mercury, if Apollo took her to his side 

Why the Devil doesn’t he keep her there? 

Do you think I enjoy running all over the sky that way? 
It’s ridiculous and tiring. 


Jupiter clenched his great fists. 

You do not understand, fool! 

This is not a matter of personal comfort. 

A whole world is at stake. 

Juno has no business running after qther gods now. 

She’s about to undergo the most sacred of all heavenly 
labors, 

She is to give birth to the new muse. 

She is renascent. 


It serves Apollo right, 
Grumbled Mercury, 
For picking such a slut for the mating. 


But don’t you see what’s at stake? 

Jupiter fairly shouted. 

It’s nothing less than the future of poetry on earth. 

If that damned goddess gets herself mixed up with strange 
gods, 

What may not be the issue? 

I tell you, Mercury, you rascal.... 


But Mercury, 

Perceiving the flushed face of Juno through a half cloud, 
Made off like the wind 

While Jupiter gaped after him, 

And after the fleeting form of Juno 

Till both of them 

Swiftly 

Vanished. 
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Mount Olympus is a queer spot, 

Like most respectable heavens. 

The law on Mount Olympus, 

One might say, 

Is one of anarchy. 

Which sounds like a paradox. 

We need at least one paradox in this poem 
For balance. 


Now you’d think an important matter like birth 

Would be regulated somewhat. 

But it isn’t. 

Goddesses don’t like the business any more than mortal 
women. 

Births on Mount Olympus are rarer than in France. 

The approaching birth of the New Muse 

Made something like a small sensation. 


Before the crucial tent 

The gods and goddesses gathered, 

Disputing the manner in which it should be born. 
There’s no regular way of being born on Mount Olympus. 
Minerva, if you remember, 

Sprang full-armed from the forehead of Jupiter. 

Venus splashed out of a wave. 

And Mercury— 

But we’re getting rather personal. 


This new muse, argues Hercules, 

Should issue forth from the arm of its mother. 

The world has become a world of force. 

And the new muse will need much strength to survive 
against its natural enemies. 


On the contrary, argued Orpheus, 

If the new muse is to do any good in the world, 
He must not share in the exercise of force. 

He, must, indeed, try to better it. 

Then let him come from the heart of his mother, 
For heart is what the world needs. 


Pacifist! 

Sneered Hercules. 

Then spoke Minerva. 

I agree with Orpheus that the new muse should not add 


brutality to an already brutalized world. 
But what a spectacle he would make of himself 
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And of all of us, 

Should he go through life relying on his heart! 
Not force, or heart, but head, gentlemen, 

Is the need of the world. 

So I pray that the new muse be born, 

Like myself, 

Out of the head of his mother Juno. 


And there were many other opinions. 
Apollo, the prospective father 

Spoke last. 

He spoke, alas, with authority: 


You are all wrong. 

The new muse shall not be born from the arm, 
Heart, 

Head, 

Foot, 

Thumb, 

Or great toe of his mother Juno, 

But out of her soul, 

For soul is what the world needs most today. 


And suddenly a cry was heard to issue forth 

From the crucial tent. 

The youngest of the goddesses 

Who watched at the bed of the goddess during the 
Renaissance 

Hurried towards them. 

She spoke with distress, 

Blushing: 


The goddess Juno, 
Who last night ate rashly off the divine table, 
Much of which had been laden with tripe 


eoeeoeeereeeree eee eee eee eeeereeereeseeoeseseeeeoeeene 


Has emitted the new muse. 


The period of Renascence 
(On Mount Olympus) 
Was over. 


IV 


Winds are blowing calamity through the blue spaces of 
Heaven. 

The old clouds on Mount Olympus wave frantically to 
and fro. 

Gods and goddesses rush hither and thither through them. 
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Behold, they wail, what has come amongst us! 
For it has not feet, 

Eyes, 

Hands, 

Brain, 

Or soul. 


In a far-off corner of the mountain, 
Where no one may see him, 

Apollo sits 

Musing! 

Strange! 

Strange! 


And poor Juno, 

Her heavenly eyes drenched with tears, 

Kneels before the isolated glory of the throne of Jupiter 
And weeps: 


How have I deserved this punishment, 

My Lorde 

Why have you smitten me with such child? 

And how is it ever to take its place in the world for which 
it was intended? 


For my part, growled Jupiter, 

You can strangle the damned thing 

And drop it into the heavenly sewer system. 
No one will know what has become of it. 


It’s easy for you to say that, sighed Juno, 
But handless, 

Footless, 

Eyeless, 

Heartless, 

And soulless though it be 

You must know, Father Jupiter, 

I love it. 


Jupiter looked startled. 
Perhaps you ought to take another look at it. 


There was a light in the eyes of Juno. 
In anything but a modern poem 

The light might easily be called defiance. 
She spoke 

In terrible earnest: 


Look at it? Of course I’ve looked at it. 
I’ve looked at it over and over again! 
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What ugliness! 

What dear, divine ugliness! 

And I want it to live and take its place on earth as the 
muse of the new poetry. 


That being so, growled Jupiter, 
I don’t see what you want of me. 


The eyes of Juno blazed. 

Do you think, Jupiter, 

I'll suffer my child to take its place in the world 
absolutely defenceless? 

You know your people. 

They will ridicule it to death. 

Ridicule is not the worst of it. 

What will they no do to amuse 

That has not hands 

Feet 

Head 

Heart 

Or soul? 

They will trample my darling, | 

Spit on him, 

Run over him with the wheels of their horrible 
quarterlies, 

Unless you, Jupiter, 

Most merciful Father, 

Will intervene 

And endow him with such power whereby to defend 
himself against the world. : 


And now an Olympian smile suffused the brow of old 
Jupiter. 

Granted! he cried. 

And now know: 

That though he be headless 

Handless, 

Heartless 

And soulless 

Yet, dear Juno, 

Shall his enemies not avail against him, 

For he shall write his own reviews 

Of his own poetry. 
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HEY had told him he couldn’t miss it. There wasn’t another house near 
it for a good mile. He knew where the bridle-path from the hill road 
Ci struck the lane in the Bottom. It was down there, with a clump of ash- 
GAY trees close up against the back of it, trying to hide it. 

Garvin followed the path. It went straight over the slope of the 
Q <9 fields, hemmed in by stone walls, low and loose piled, part of the enor- 
mous network of stone flung across the north country to the foot of the fells. 

_ At the end of the last field a wild plum-tree stood half-naked on a hillock and 
pointed at the house. All that Garvin could see was a bald gable-end pitched among 
the ash-trees. It was black grey, like ash bark drenched with rain. 

It stood, he now saw, in a little orchard of dead trees, shut in from the fields by 
walls, low and loose piled, a plot so small that it showed like a loop in a mesh of the 
stone network. 

As he approached the place he had the distinct thrill of fascination that seized 
him always in the presence of old things. 

Garvin was by nature and profession a hunter of old things, of old houses, old 
churches, old ways and superstitions. He had had his nose in a hundred parish regis- 
ters, sifting the dust of oblivion for a clue to some forgotten family. He was gifted with 
an implacable persistence in following up a trail, a terrible and untiring industry in 
minute research. His almost legal precision had served him well when he left 
4 estate agent’s office in Pall Mall to work for the Blackadders on their Country 

istory. 

The Blackadder enterprise was so vast that Garvin in his operations was only 
a minute part of the machinery. But it fired him; it gave him scope. As an estate 
agent, selling land for building lots, Garvin had done violence to his genius. The 
dream of Garvin and his passion was for wild open stretches everlastingly unbuilt 
on, for moors and fells, for all places that have kept the secret and the memory of 
the ancient earth. It was this queer, half-savage streak in the respectable Garvin 
that marked him as the man for the Craven country. 

He had travelled the district all summer, working up his notes at night in 
small humble hotels and wayside inns. But when it came to the actual writing of his 
section, Garvin had taken rooms in a village in Craven. He had insisted on two 
things only when he took them, that the house must be old and that there must be 
no children in it. That was in July. And before August other lodgers had come 
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and had brought many children. Garvin was driven out. He said he must have a 
place to himself, and was told, fairly and squarely, in broad Yorkshire, that he couldn’t 
have it, leastways, not in August. If he wasn’t satisfied where he was he could 
go to Falshaw’s in the Bottom. Likely enough he’d have it to himself there as 
much as he wanted. 

Garvin ignored the hint of perdition. He inquired placably if Falshaw’s was an 
old place, and was told that it was “old enough.” He asked also whether at Fal- 
shaw’s there would be any children. No (this time it was palpable, the sidelong, 
sinister intention), there wouldn’t be; leastways not in August nor yet September — 
if all went well with Falshaw’s wife. Garvin judged that the state of Falshaw’s wife 
had acted somehow as a deterrent to tourists. It had kept Falshaw’s empty. That 
was good. Anyhow he thought he’d risk it. 

It was early evening in the first week of August that he set out for the house in 
the Bottom. 

It didn’t strike him (for the approach was sideways through a little gate in 
the low wall), it didn’t strike him all at once that the house was not “old enough.” 
But it struck him very sharply as he entered and took in, slant-ways, its bare rect- 
angular front. So far from being old enough (for Garvin) it was not old at all, 
if you went by years. He had given it about a hundred at sight, when he came upon 
its date graved above the lintel of its door; 1800, and the initials of its founder: 
E. F 


If you went by years—but this gaunt and naked thing had grown old before 
its years. It wore the look of calamity, of terrible and unforgetting and unforgot- 
ten age. What it did was to throw back its century into some tract of dark and 
savage time. 

He stepped back a few paces to get a better look at it. The unsheltered door 
stood open; its flagged passage, flush with the ground outside it, showed like a con- 
tinuation of the orchard path. At the further gable-end its wall was broken half- 
way by the roof of a pent-house. A clump of elder bushes here were the only green 
and living things about the place. It stood before Garvin, dark and repellent in 
its nakedness, built from floor to roof of that bleak stone that abhors the sun, that 
blackens under rain. The light of the August evening was grey round it; the heat 
of the August day lived only in the rank smell of the elder bushes by the pent- 
house wall. It seemed to Garvin that the soul of eighteen hundred hung about him 
in the smell of the elder bushes. He found it in the blurred gleam of the five win- 
dows, deep set and narrow, that looked out on the orchard of dead trees. Garvin’s 
delicate sense of time was shaken under their poignant, impenetrable stare, so that 
the figures 1800 troubled him, stirred in him the innermost thrill of his passion for 
the past. 

He knocked with his stick on the open door. The sounds struck short and hard. 
Nobody answered. Garvin took another look atthe house. The wall space to the 
left of the threshold was narrow and had but one window, which he had passed as 
he entered. The long, two-windowed wall on the right bounded the house place. 
Garvin saw through the open door that this interior was diminished by two wooden 
partitions, one of which formed the passage, the other shut off the staircase at the 
back. The door at the end of the passage was closed. So was the door on his left, 
leading into the small room he had passed. The door in the partition on his right 
stood ajar, so that when he knocked again he heard the loud scraping of a chair on 
the stone floor. Somebody had got up and was probably listening there, but nobody 
came. He knocked again on the inner door imperiously. 
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This time he heard footsteps. They advanced heavily to the door and pause 
there. The door swung to with a click of the latch and the footsteps retreated 
They trailed off somewhere into the depths of the house to the back. Somebod: 
called out there to somebody else, “Onny:! Onny!” and Garvin waited. 

Some moments passed before the door at the end of the passage (the door inte 
the backyard) opened, and a girl, whom he took to be Anny, came to him. Sh 
was a young girl, sturdy and full-blown in the body, florid and fair in the face; 11 
all commonplace and a little coarse. She came heavily, with no sign of interest o: 
of haste, but staring at Garvin with her thick grey eyes. 

He asked if he could have rooms. Anny didn’t know, she was sure. } 

Would she be good enough to find out? | 

She didn’t know. He could find out himself. Oncle was in the tool-shed. 

With more good-will than her speech indicated she led the way to the shed undet 
the elder bushes. 

There was no one there. Anny now reckoned that Oncle would be in the mist 
house. 

A gate in the wall behind the elder bushes opened into the mist-house yard 
Falshaw was alone there, pitching dung from the cow-shed. At the girl’s call he 
came forward, leaning on his pitchfork. He was a big man, thick in the girth, and 
fair like his niece, and florid. Garvin reckoned his age at fifty or thereabouts. For 
in his body, built for power, the muscles had begun to slacken; it was sunken, in it: 
secret foundations. Garvin supposed that this was because of Falshaw’s age. What 
baffled him was the contradiction between Falshaw’s face and its expression. It 
was natural that Falshaw should grow old; but what had Falshaw done that his 
face, formed by nature in an hour, of genial grossness, should have all its contours 
tortured to that look of irremediable gloom? 

The gloom did not lift as the big man slouched nearer, and (contemptuous of the 
stranger’s greeting) inquired what Garyin wanted. His manner intimated that what- 
ever it was Garvin would probably have to want it. 

As to whether Garvin could put up at Falshaw’s, Falshaw, like his niece, didn’t 
know, he was sure. It depended upon whether the missus could “put oop” with 
Garvin. 

Garvin, suddenly remembering what he had heard about Falshaw’s wife, protested 
that his requirements would be slight. Falshaw did not know about that either, 
he was sure; but he reckoned that Garvin would have to ask the missus. The missus 
was “‘oop there,” in the house. 

He was about to leave Garvin to deal with the situation when he seemed to 
think better of it, and to have decided that, after all, he would see him through. 
All this time he had clung to his pitchfork. He now planted it firmly in the earth 
to await his return. He seemed to leave it with reluctance and regret. 

The girl Anny smiled as if she was pleased at the turn affairs were taking. 
Garvin thought he saw hope for himself in Anny’s smile. 

As they reached the door that had been shut against Garvin, Falshaw drew 
himself up and squared his shoulders with a tightening of all his muscles. He 
seemed to take the young man under his protection with an air of dogged courage 
in seeing him through. It struck Garvin then that Falshaw was afraid of his wife. 

She sat in the twilight and slant-wise from the doorway, so that she had her 
back both to them and to the light. The sound of the lifted latch had been answered 
by a loud and sudden scraping of her chair; it was like a shriek of fright. She rose as 
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Garvin entered, and turned, as if she suffered the impulse of the pregnant woman to 
hide herself. 

He approached her, uttering some such soft and inarticulate sound as he would 
have used to soothe a shy animal. As she swung heavily round and faced him he saw 
that he was likely to be mistaken as to Mrs. Falshaw’s impulses. Otherwise he would 
have said that it was she who was afraid. But whatever her instinct was, fear or hostil- 
ity, it already was submerged in the profound apathy of her gloom. ; ’ 

For the expression on Falshaw’s face was a mere shadow fallen on it from his 
wife’s face, where gloom and heaviness had entered into the substance of the flesh and 
the structure of the bone. Gloom was in the very fibre of her hair, a dull black, rusted. 

It was Falshaw, with his air of protection, who put it to her whether it would be 
possible for them to take Garvin in. 

“Ya knaw how thot’ll end,” said she significantly. 

Things had happened, then, at Falshaw’s. The gloom on Falshaw’s face renewed 
Garvin’s impression that Falshaw, perhaps on account of these things, was afraid of 
his wife. He looked from her to his niece Anny, who stood leaning awkwardly against 
the dresser and twisting and untwisting a corner of her apron. There was a queer, 
half-frightened, half-sullen look on Ker face. And Garvin received a further impres- 
sion, that the things that had happened at Falshaw’s were connected unpleasantly with 
Falshaw’s niece. It might well be. The girl was coarse. 

By way of establishing his own incorruptibly moral character, Garvin drew a 
portrait of himself as a respectable, intellectual dry-as-dust, alien to human interests 
and emotions, intolerant of the society of his kind. So much so that he was obliged to 
stipulate that wherever he lodged there must be no other lodgers, and no children. 

“There'll be no other lodgers. You can depend on that,” said Falshaw. 

“And—no children?” 

The girl Anny stirred uneasily. Her face, florid a second ago, was white as Garvin 
looked at it. She hid her hands in her apron, turned on her heel abruptly, and left 
the room. 

Then Garvin was sure that he knew. That was the trouble in the house. Fal- 
shaw’s eyes followed his niece as she went out. There was some tenderness in the 
gross man, and plainly he was sorry for the girl. But his wife’s face had tightened; 
it had grown even more forbidding than it had been. The woman, Garvin judged, 
had been hard on Anny. He could see Anny being ground under that nether mill- 
stone. 

Of course they would resent his touching on the sore point, but it happened to be 
the point on which Garvin himself was uneasy, and he really had to settle it. He ap- 
proached it gently and with some confusion. 

“T was told—” he began and hesitated. 

‘“What were ya told?” said Falshaw. 

““Why—that there weren’t any.” 

“Speak oop. Ah doan’ understand ya.” 

Garvin plunged. “I mean—any children. I say, you know, there aren’t any, 
really, are therer” He plunged deeper. “I mean, of course, in the house.” And deeper 
still. “I mean—at present.” 

“There’s no a fear o’ thot—here.” 

It was Falshaw’s wife who spoke. 


It was as if the heart of her gloom had suddenly found utterance. Silence fol- 
lowed it. 
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They had seated themselves round the deep open hearth-place, Garvin on the 
settee facing Mrs. Falshaw, and Falshaw in the middle facing his hearth. His atti- 
tude indicated that he was seeing Garvin through, not because he liked him or ap- 
proved of him, but as a simple matter of justice between man and man. 

__ He did not look at Garvin when he spoke to’ him. He had not looked straight at 
him since he had brought him into the house. He seemed unable to face another man 
fairly and squarely in the presence of his wife. That might be, Garvin supposed, either 
because he was afraid of her or because his consciousness of approaching fatherhood 
had made him shy. Now, as his wife spoke, he turned on Garvin a dumb and poig- 
nant look that besought his pity and his comprehension. It was as if he had said, “You 
see what’s wrong with her” as if he were letting him into the secret of her malady, 
of the gloom that hung about them both. And Garvin understood that the unfor- 
tunate woman had fallen into some melancholy incidental to her state. She had got it 
~ into her head that the unborn thing had died within her or would die. A curse was 
on her. She would never be the mother of a living child. 

She sat there, leaning forward, propping her weight with hands planted on her 
thighs, and staring at the hearth, a creature bowed and stupefied with her burden. 
Her husband leaned forward too, staring as she stared, moved to a like attitude by 
sympathy. He pushed out his loose lips from time to time, as if he said ““That’s how 
it takes her. That’s how it takes her.” 

Garvin’s delicacy prompted him to inquire whether it would be inconvenient for 
Mrs. Falshaw to take him in. 

At this innocent query Falshaw actually smiled. It was the most extraordinary 
smile. Without altering the expression of his face it went quivering through his whole 
vast bulk, as if his body were invaded by a malign mirth. It became articulate. 

“We woan’t,” said Falshaw, “put ourselves out for anybody.” 

Garvin took this as an intimation in the northern manner that he was to con- 
sider himself at home. 

Falshaw now approached his wife so near as to reckon that they could let the 
young man have the parlor and the back bedroom, and Mrs. Falshaw replied from 
the depths of her apathy that he, Falshaw, could do as he liked. 

A brief inspection showed Garvin that his quarters, though small, were incom- 
parably clean. He moved into them in the afternoon of the next day. 

He was pleased with the cool stone-flagged parlour. Its narrow walls concen- 
trated the light in a clear equable stream on his table under the window. He ranged 
his books on the top of the low cupboard that flanked the fireplace; and, if the room 
was still cold and strange to him, he had only to look at them to feel instantly at home. 
Nobody interfered with him. 

It was his bedroom that made him realize that Falshaw had meant what he said. 
They weren’t going to put themselves out for anybody, not they. Garvin’s expert eye 
had measured the resources of the house, and he knew that he had got the worst bed- 
room in it. It was such a room as is only given to a servant even in houses like the 
Falshaw’s. And nobody had turned out for him. With all its cleanness, it had the 
musty smell of long disuse. Garvin, however, preferred this smell to any kindred sign 
that might suggest recent habitation. Apart from its appearance and the smell, the 
room inspired him with a profound discomfort and distrust. He prowled about in it 
for half an hour, searching in vain for possible sources of this feeling. 

So little did the Falshaws put themselves out that nobody came upstairs to tell the 
lodger that his tea was waiting for him in the parlour. He drank it lukewarm and 
stewed to an abominable blackness. A delicious scent of home baked bread and hot 
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griddle-cakes came from the Falshaws kitchen, while Garvin sniffed suspicion at a sour 
loaf and a slab of salt butter from the village shop. Bacon from the shop appeared at 
his supper, its rankness intensified by a savour of hot stew wafted through the door- 
way. He ventured to ask Anny if he couldn’t have some of the new bread he had smelt 
baking, and was told that they only baked once a week for themselves. The idea 
seemed to be that any food cooked by the Falshaws was sacred to the tribe. He 
wouldn’t be allowed to eat it. Nuts 

But Garvin was ready to endure any privation of mere appetite in the satisfaction 
of his passion for peace, and peace (he could feel it) was what he had found at 
Falshaw’s. ens 

Before going to bed he had assured himself that he had his side of the house en- 
tirely to himself. He found out that the girl slept with Mrs. Falshaw in the large 
front room over the kitchen. He supposed that this arrangement was unavoidable if 
they wanted to keep the young minx out of harm’s way. As for Falshaw, he was 
lodged in a commodious chamber next his wife’s, covering both the parlour and the 

assage. 
Clade room was certainly not commodious. The roof of the house, low and 
short on the front of it, long and steep-pitched on the back, dwarfed Garvin’s room 
to the proportions of a garret. The space on this side of the house was further taken 
up by a landing, lighted through a small pane in the slope of the roof. 

The doors of the three rooms opened on to the landing. There was also, at the 
top of a short stair, a fourth door, opposite Garvin’s. This door was locked (Garvin 
in his fastidious curiosity had tried it). But the wall, flanking the well of the stair- 
case, reassured him. There could be no width behind it for anything bigger than a 
box room. Garvin was certain of his peace. 

Oh, certain. At evening an almost unnatural stillness had fallen on the place. It 
was in the house, in the orchard, and in the yard down there under the ash-trees. It 
deepened with each hour of the night. He was almost oppressed with his sense of it 
as he lay in bed, waiting for the sleep which he knew would be shy of visiting him in 
his strange quarters, 

He would have had a better chance—as far as sleeping went—if there had been 
some noise about; some noise, that was to say, outside his own body. For in the 
silence, Garvin’s body, with all its pulses, had become a centre of intolerable clamour. 

Garvin’s body grew quiet. He was deliciously, delicately aware of the approach 
of sleep, of sleep entering his veins, of sleep and silence and oblivion flooding his 
brain, his heart submerging him, or just submerging, when, with a terrible vain re- 
sistance and resentment, he found himself being drawn out of it. 

What amazed him as he came up was the slenderness of the thread that drew him, 
a sound so fragile, so thin, that he was almost unaware of it as sound. His resentment 
flamed to indignation as the thing became audible and recognizable, distinctly recog- 
nizable, as the crying of a child. 

It came from one of the upper rooms; it was hardly a crying, a sobbing, a whim- 
pering rather, muffled by closed doors. The wonder was how it could have waked 
him; the sound was so distant, so smothered, so inarticulate. 


It went on for a long time, and Garvin could not say whether it ceased or whether 
he slept through it. He knew he did sleep. 


i af 


In the morning he was aware that, as the victim of their deception, he was more 
interesting to the Falshaws than he had been overnight. Returning from a stroll 
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before breakfast, he found Mrs. Falshaw standing in the door of the house and watch- 
ing him. She slunk away at his approach and shut the kitchen door between them. 
Falshaw, encountered in the passage, eyed him stealthily with suspicion that turned 
at close quarters to defiance, as much as to say that, if Garvin was up to anything, he, 
Falshaw, was ready for him. 

Garvin would have dealt with Falshaw then and there but for the presence of the 
girl Anny, who was stationed in the doorway of the parlour, watching also. She 
lingered in her waiting on him, and he discerned in her thick eyes a vague animal 
terror, half-spiritualized by an unspoken, an unspeakable appeal. It was borne in on 
him that her change of attitude was somehow connected with the disturbance of the 
night. He gathered from it that if her fear could have spoken it would have be- 
sought him to spare her, to say nothing. 

His annoyance was accompanied by an inward shrug of cynical comprehension. 
Nothing more likely, said Garvin in his shrewdness, than that Anny should have borne 
a child, and that her child should be a shame and a burden to the Falshaws. They 
couldn’t have resented it more than he did; but he meant to wait and see the extent of 
the nuisance before he made his protest. 

All day the inviolate stillness of his solitude was a reproach to the resentment 
that he felt. The child was kept quiet, smuggled away somewhere out of sight. 

But that night and the next night he heard it. And no wonder. He had found 
that its crying came from the small garret facing his, where apparently it was locked 
in and left to sleep alone. ; 

It had its trick of waking at the same hour. The crying would begin about 
eleven and go on till past midnight. There was no petulance in it and no anger; it 
had all the qualities of a young child’s cry, except the carnal dissonances and violences. 
The grief it uttered was too profound and too persistent, and, as it were, too pure; it 
knew none of the hot-blooded throes, the strangulated pauses, the lacerating resur- 
gences of passion. At times it was shrill, unbroken, irremediable; at times it was no 
more than a sad sobbing and whimpering, stifled, Garvin gathered, under the bed- 
clothes. He lay and listened to it till he knew all its changes and inflections, its lang- 
uors and wearinesses, its piteous crescendos and amazements, as of a creature malignly 
re-created, born again to its mysterious, immitigable suffering. 

As he never slept until it had ceased, Garvin was qualified to witness to the Fal- 
shaw’s abominable neglect. Nobody came near the poor little wretch to comfort it. It 
was probably frightened there all by itself. The mere sound of the crying wouldn’t 
have kept him awake but for his pity for the helpless thing that made it. In the 
daytime he found himself thinking about it. He couldn’t get away from the thought 
of it. He worried over it. He had the horrible idea that the child suffered on his 
account; that the Falshaws kept it locked up in the garret in the daytime that it 
might be out of the lodger’s way. As this theory was inconsistent with their allow- 
ing it to keep the lodger awake at night, he could only suppose that the Falshaws were 
as indifferent to its suffering as to his. ‘They had more than one devil in their blood. 


Likely enough, it was the devil of Puritanism that made the man and woman cruel to 
the child of Anny’s sin. 


But the girl herself! 

He had the very worst opinion of the girl Anny. He was convinced that Anny, 
and not Mrs. Falshaw, was the mother of the child. Not that he was inclined to 
think hardly of the girl for having it. What he couldn’t stand was her behaviour to it 
now that she had it. There was nothing very intimately revealing in Anny’s heavy 
full-blown frame; but Garvin had judged her gross. He saw her now sinning grossly, 
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for the sin’s sake, without any grace or tenderness. She was the kind predestined to 
go wrong. She lacked the intelligence that might have kept her straight. He could 
see her going to meet her sin half-way, slowly, without any beating of the heart, find- 
ing the way by some dull instinct older than her soul. 

He was obliged to admit that the poor thing had at any rate let him alone. Prob- 
ably her instinct sufficed to tell her that he was not her prey. But he had gathered 
that she was responsible for the Falshaws’ unwillingness to take him in; and it was 
plain enough that they kept a sharp look-out on her. He knew their habits now. He 
knew, for instance, that Falshaw accompanied his niece on any errand undertaken after 
dark. Indoors they wouldn’t trust her out of their sight a minute on his side of the 
house. Now he came to think of it, he had never once seen her there in the hours of 
dusk and dark; he had never found her alone in his room at any hour. Mrs. Falshaw 
was always hovering somewhere near; her forbidding eye was for ever on the poor 
girl as she swept and scoured. 

This austerity of the Falshaws had its inconveniences for Garvin. He didn’t 
expect a tidy room at bed-time, or hot water, or sheets invitingly turned down. But 
nobody seemed to think of closing the window when the evening mists came on and 
settled on his bed, or when the rain beat in and made it damp. 

He determined to deal with Anny 

He dealt with her on the morning after his third night. 

“Look here,” he said; “why don’t you keep that child quiet?” 

Her gross colour fled. And yet she faced him. 

“You’ve heard her, sir?” 

“Of course I’ve heard her.” 

Her thick eyes stared at him. They were curiously without shame. 

“You don’t look as if you had,” she said. 

That and her stare staggered him. Before he could answer her she had given utter- 
ance to a still more amazing thing. 

“You needn’t go,” she said. ‘“She won’t hurt you.” 

With that she left him. 


IV 


That night, his fourth, Garvin found that his nerves were growing so increas- 
ingly, so frightfully sensitive to sound tha the crying seemed to come from the thresh- 
old of his door, from his bedside, from his pillow. It got from his nerves into his 
dreams, and he awoke with the sense of a child’s body pressed to his body, the palms 
of its hands upon his breast, its face hidden against his side, and the vibration of its 
sobbing above his heart. The thing passed, with a fainter, shivering, vanishing vibra- 
tion which he felt as somehow external to himself. 

He sat up, wideawake, and listened. The crying had ceased. His nerves were all 
right again. 

He supposed he’d have (as Falshaw would have said) to put up with it. He could, 
after all, reckon on six or seven hours’ good sleep, and in the daytime the poor little 
thing was quiet enough in all conscience. He couldn’t very well resent it. 

And yet he did resent it. He resented the cruelty of it. So much so that he 
spoke to Mackinnon, the doctor, whose acquaintance he had made when he was lodg- 
ing up in the village. Mackinnon had called at the house in the Bottom to see how 
Mrs. Falshaw was getting on. Garvin lay in wait for him and asked him if he 
couldn’t do something. He, Garvin, couldn’t stand it. 

The doctor was a little Highlander, red haired, fiery, and shrewd. He looked 
shrewdly at Garvin and told him that if he couldn’t stand that his nerves must be in 
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an awful state. And he took him off with him in his car on a long round that swept 
the district. ee 

That evening, Garvin, drowsed with the wind of speed, refused the solicitations 
of the County History and went to bed before ten. 

He was in the act of undressing when he heard the child cry. _ 

The sobbing whimper was no longer stifled under bedclothes; it sounded dis- 
tinctly from the open landing. Garvin unlatched his door and looked out. 

At this hour of the newly risen moon there was light on the landing like a grey 
day. He saw a girl child standing on the garret stair. It had ona short nightgown that 
showed its naked feet. It was clinging to the rail with one hand. 

Its face was so small, so shrunken and so bleached, that at first its actual features 
were indistinct to him. What was distinct, appallingly distinct, was the look it had; 
a look not to be imagined of defined, and thinkable only as a cry, an agony, made 
visible. 

The child stood there long enough to fix on him its look. At the same time it seemed 
so withdrawn in the secret of its suffering as to be unaware of him. 

It descended the stair, went close past him, and crossed the landing to 
the women’s room. 

Now on these hot August nights the door was left half-open, leaving a wide pass- 
age way into the room. Garvin could see it. He looked for the child to go in 
where its mother lay. Instead of going in it stood there motionless as if it kept watch. 

Then all at once it began crying, crying and beating on the open door with its 
tenuous hands, beating and pushing as against a door closed and locked. 

It was then that Garvin knew. 

The creature gave up its efforts at last and turned from the door sobbing. Gar- 
vin could not see its face now, for it had raised its arms and held them across its fore- 
head with the backs of the hands pressed against its weeping eyes. Thus blinded, it 
made its way across the landing towards Garvin’s door, and passed by him, still un- 
aware, into his room. 

He went in and shut-to the door. The child was standing by the foot of the bed 
as if it watched somebody who slept there. It stayed, watching, While Garvin un- 
dressed and got into bed. Then—Garvin was not frightened nor even surprised at what 
happened then; he seemed to have expected it—the little creature climbed up the bed- 
side and crept in beside him. He felt, flesh to flesh, its body pressed to his body, the 
palms of its hands upon his breast, and its face hidden against his side. 


Vv 

He knew now what he was in for; he knew what was the matter with the house; 
he knew its secret, the source of what, so far as he went, he could only call its fasci- 
nation. For he could swear to his own state of mind—he was not afraid. 

On one point only he was certain. He did not yet know whether he were alone 
or not in his experience, whether the Falshaws knew that he knew, and whether it was 
the things that they knew, that they had heard and seen, their experiences, which ac- 
counted for their abiding gloom. Neither they nor anybody else had told him 
precisely what he would be in for if he insisted on staying at Falshaw’s; but there had 
been (he remembered now) a rather sinister inflection laid on certain words that had 
been said to him. 

_ They came back to him now. He could have very little doubt that the place had 
a sinister reputation, and that the Falshaws knew it. He had not understood it at the 
time, because his mind had been so misled by Falshaw’s bodily grossness that it could 
only form a gross conception of the trouble of the house, of the things that, as they had 
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intimated to him, had happened there. Poor Garvin profoundly repented the infamy 
of some of his suspicions, those relating to the girl Anny. 

He found on the morning of his experience that Falshaw’s attitude, like his own, 
had changed somewhat overnight. The gross man was still suspicious (like Garvin), 
but there was more solicitude than hostility in his suspicion. He watched Garvin as 
if he thought he were going to be ill, as if he knew and were on the look out for the 
symptoms of his malady. 

Il] or not (he certainly felt all right), Garvin was an object of even greater inter- 
est to his friend Mackinnon. The doctor called that evening with the evident intention 
of cheering him up. Garvin felt that Mackinnon was on the look out for something 
too. They talked about the County History and Garvin’s part in it, which Mackinnon 
plainly regarded as conferring lustre upon Garvin. Incidentally he put him in the way 
of much valuable information, for the doctor knew something (sometimes he knew 
a great deal) about each house and its family within thirty miles round. 

In the pauses of the conversation they could hear Falshaw talking to his wife. 
The two were sitting up late, and he seemed to be arguing with her. 

It was eleven o’clock before Mackinnon went. ‘The clank of the gate behind him 
was instantly followed by the sound of Mrs. Falshaw’s chair scraping on the stone 
flags of the kitchen and by Falshaw’s fist knocking upon Garvin’s door. 

He was almost respectful as he stood looming before Garvin’s writing-table. 

“Mr. Garvin,” he began, ‘“‘ah’ve soommat to saay to you. If you doan’t loike what 
you’ve found you’d better goa. There’s noa call for you to give th’ ’ouse a bod naame. 
There’s too mooch been saaid. Ah’m dommed if ah’ll put oop with it.” 

“T know the worst,” said Garvin quietly, “and J can put up with it. How do you 
know what your next lodger’ll do or say?” 

Falshaw’s huge bulk seemed to sway there as he placed his balled fists on the table 
for support. He was silent. 

“Mr. Falshaw, I don’t know how much you know, or what—but if it happens to 
be what I know—” 

‘Ah doan’t say as ’tisn’t. What ah saay is that there’s noa call for you to stomach 
it. You can goa.” 

“T don’t want to go. Why should I?” 

“You doan’t?” He peered at him. 

“Of course not.” 

“Then, sir” (it was the first time that Falshaw had called him “‘sir”), “you bean’t 
afeard?” 

No more, Mr. Falshaw, than you are yourself.” 

“Ah’ve noa cause to be afeard. Ah knaw nothing.” 

A tremor passed through him as from some centre stirred by utterance. His 
face quivered. Its brute heaviness was redeemed for a moment by some inscrutable 
pathos. It was impossible to say whether Falshaw deplord his ignorance or repudiated 
knowledge. 

On the whole, Garvin inclined to think that he was alone in his experience. 


VI 

Three days passed. Night after night Garvin witnessed the same supernatural 
event. 

His senses were now so perfectly adjusted to his experience that he no longer 
thought of it as supernatural. What struck him as marvelous was the change it 
worked in the Falshaws now that they knew he had it. He was evidently set apart, 
consecrated by his experience. He had become for them an object of extraordinary 
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respect—he would almost have said of affection. Whereas they had once disregarded 
his wishes and treated his little likings and dislikings with an almost insolent contempt, 
now, everything that he had ever asked for, that he had ever wanted without asking 
for, was remembered and provided. The fresh home-made bread that he had coveted 
appeared daily at his table; his meals had a savour and variety which he would have 
judged beyond the scope of Mrs. Falshaw’s art. He could hardly suppose that they 
did it for the sake of gain; for, poor as they were, they had taken him in under protest 
and had made no effort to keep him until now. : 

This change from hostility to the extreme of friendliness dated from the evening 
when he had declared to Falshaw that he felt no fear. _ 

The statement (he had to own it) required qualification. It was true enough that 
he felt no fear of the primal, the complete manifestation. That, having all the colours 
and appearances of flesh and blood, had the value, the assurance, almost the inevita- 
bility of a natural thing. It had parted with its horror from the moment when he per- 
ceived that it was responsive to his pity and accessible to his succor. 

But Garvin, reviewing his experiences, distinguished between the perfect and the 
imperfect. Beyond the primal haunting, round and about the central figure, the com- 
pleted vision, he was conscious of a borderland of fear into which he had not entered. 

It was chiefly present to him as a disagreeable feeling he had about his bedroom— 
a feeling which Garvin, little as he valued his own manliness, sternly refused to at- 
tend to. Still it was there. But for that sense he had, he would have preferred his 
garret to the long eastern chambers looking on the orchard of dead trees. ‘The branches 
that hung before his window were alive. At sunset the light ran through their leaves, 
kindling them to a divine translucent green. And yet he loathed it. 

The room had, clearly, some profound significance for the child, since it was 
always compelled to come there. But the significance was something that Garvin 
didn’t care to explore; he felt it to be part of the peculiar, foggy unpleasantness of 
the borderland. 

It was strange that, while he knew no terror of the perfect apparition, the bedfel- 
low, his fear of the borderland was growing on him. His feeling was that if the things 
that were there became visible they would be more than he could endure. 

There were degrees in the clearness of the primal manifestation; degrees which, 
as he made it out, corresponded to the intensity of the emotion, the suffering behind it. 
The child’s form gathered and lost substance. At times it was of an extreme tenuity, 
suggesting nothing tangible. At times it had, not only the colour, but the pressure of 
flesh and blood. At times its face, its hands, and little naked feet had the peculiar 
vivid whiteness of white skin seen under water. Its feet along the floor were like feet 
moving through water. 

He saw it now by days as well as night. It would pass him in the passage, on the 
stairs. It lay in wait for him at his door or at its own. He had an idea that it spent 
hours playing in the backyard under the ash-trees. Once when he looked out of his 
window he could have sworn that he saw it hanging over the great stone water-tank 
that stood there at the corner of the wall. He had never once seen it in his sitting-room, 
and what went on in the Falshaws’ kitchen he could not say. 


Thrice he saw it in the garden, coming towards him from the backyard and going 
to a corner under the orchard wall. As it passed under the trees he could see the grass 
growing through its feet. It carried in its hand a little cup of water which it emptied 
there in the corner. It was busy and absorbed, very earnestly and seriously bent upon 
this act. He noticed that always, out of doors, the appearance was imperfect, but he 
discerned dimly that, out of doors it had a happy look. 
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He examined the corner that it visited. A long flat-faced stone stood upright in 
the wall there; below it, hidden by the grass, he found a small plot marked out with 
stones. 

A child’s garden ruined beyond remembrance. There were gaps in its borders 
where the stones had been upheaved or buried. In the middle, trampled and beaten 
into the earth, he came upon the fragments of a broken cup. 

It was thus that he began to construct the child’s history. He had found that its 
more complete manifestations occurred indoors, on the landing and after dark, and 
that they culminated in bodily contact, the pressure of its form — the bedfellow’s — 
against his own. And so he argued that outside, in the open air, it had been happy. It 
was within the house that the suffering which was its life had come to pass; the suffer- 
ing was somehow connected with the ciosing of Mrs. Falshaw’s door; it was habitually 
intenser at night-time, and it had its unspeakable climax, its agony, in Garvin’s room. 

On all these points he was certain with an absolute and immutable certainty. What 
baffled him was their date. Things had happened. He had more than a sense, an intol- 
erable sense, of their happening. But when had they happened? To which one of the 
four generations that the house had known? 

He thought he could tell if he could only get into the room where, as far as he 
could make it out, the whole thing started, the garret opposite his own with the stair 
before its door. It was the child’s room and was bound to contain some sign or trace 
of the child. He must contrive to get in somehow. 

He found a pretext. The parlour was still lumbered with the packing cases his 
books had travelled in (Garvin had bruised his shins over them more than once). He 
approached Falshaw and asked him if he might not store the packing cases in that box- 
room that they had upstairs. He supposed it was a box-room. 

Falshaw hesitated. His gloom deepened. Presently, with some visible pertur- 
bation, he replied. Mr. Garvin might do as he liked. He would give him the key of 
the room. Mr. Garvin would be so good as to put the packing-cases in the space be- 
hind the door, without—Falshaw’s trouble grew on him—disarranging anything. 

He carried the cases upstairs and left them on the landing after giving Garvin 
ae eat to the room. It was evident that nothing would induce him to go in there 

imself. 

Garvin’s heart beat thickly as he entered. The room—he could see at a glance— 
was not used as a box-room. It was not used now for anything at all. It was a long 
garret, narrowed excessively by the sloping roof, and bare of all furniture but a chest 
of drawers and a washstand near the window, and, drawn to the far end of the room 
against the wall, two objects, each covered with a white sheet. 

Garvin drew back the sheets. Thrust away, hidden out of sight, shrouded like the 
dead, were a child’s little chair and a child’s cot. He could see the slender hollow in the 
mattress where its body had lain. 

He raised the edge of the coarse blue and white counterpane. The pillow beneath 
was not soiled, neither was it freshly clean. There was a small round patch, slightly 
discoloured, slightly dented, by the pressure of a child’s head. , 

For a moment that brought the things horribly near to him. 

He felt the hollows with his hand and found that they were hard. His reason 
told him that it must have taken more than one generation to make them so. He was 
therefore, no surer of his date. The room had given him an uncomfortable sensation, 
and that was all. ? 

That evening, setting out for his walk, he met Falshaw in the path i 
the brow of the hill. They exchanged a greeting and some remarks about ihe weather 
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There was a wind on the hill, and Falshaw advised Garvin not to go far. It was 
beating up, he said, for rain. 

_ Garvin turned and walked back with him towards the lane. A sudden impulse 
seized him to make Falshaw talk. They stopped at the rise where the naked plum- 
tree pointed to the house in the Bottom. 

“That’s not an old house for these parts, Falshaw. How long have you had it?” 
__ “Ever since ah can remember. Ma faather had it before me, and ’is faather before 
im agen.” 

“Four generations, then?” 

“Three, sir,” he added, “There’ll be four soon enough if all goas well.” 

It was his first open reference to his wife’s state. 

‘Why shouldn’t all go well?” 

“Thot’s what I tell the missus. But ah can’t move ’er. She’s got it into ’er ’ead 
thot thick,” said Falshaw gloomily. 

Garvin murmured something vaguely consoling; and all the time his mind was 
running on his date. He must make Falshaw give it him. 

“You see, Mr. Garvin, she’s bin, you may say, in a dark state ever since—” 

He stopped. Speech was painful and difficult to him. 

“Ever since?” For a moment Garvin felt that Falshaw might be giving him the 
date. 

But if Falshaw had hovered on the verge of a confidence he now drew back. All 
he said was, “It’s more sometimes than ah can put oop with.” 

He meditated. 

“And t’ doctor, ’e cooms to cheer ’er oop, but ’e can’t do nowt.” 

‘What does he think?” asked Garvin, recalled to sympathy by the man’s misery. 

“Think? ’E doan’t think. ’E saays it’s natch’ral to ’er condition. But—ah doan’t 
remember—” 

He stopped again, and fell into the gloom that Garvin recognized as the shadow 
of his wife’s dark state. 

“Tt’s a bod job, Mr. Garvin, it’s a bod job.” 

“T wonder,” said Garvin, “if I ought to stay much longer. She may be doing too 
much. Honestly, hadn’t I better go?” 

Falshaw shook his head. 

“Doan’t you think thot, sir; doan’t you think thot.” 

“T can’t bear,’ Garvin went on, “to be giving trouble at a time like this.” 

“Trooble? You call thot troobler” 

CW el |—” 

“You'll bring trouble, Mr. Garvin, if you goa.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“And ah doan’t understand it neither. But—if you can stop, Mr. Garvin, doan’t 
you goa. Doan’t you goa.” 

He paused. 

“Tf she sees you can stond it, maybe she’ll mak out thot things can’t be so bad.” 

Things? It was vague; but when it came to the point, to Garvin’s point, Falshaw 
was vague. Garvin felt that they were on the verge again. He was determined to find 
out how much Falshaw knew, or how much he didn’t know. He would tackle him 
there and then. He would tackle him suddenly and straight. 

“Things can’t be so bad if I can stand them?” he questioned. “And how bad do 
you think they are yourself, Falshawe” 
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VIII 

“Ah doan’t think. And ah knaw nobbut what ah’ve heard. What you’ve heard.” 
(He glossed it further.) “What folks saay.” 

“And these things—that they say, how long have they been said?” 

Falshaw winced. “Ah doan’t knaw.” ; 

There was no doubt Falshaw repudiated any personal knowledge of the things; but 
then, Garvin reflected, he might be lying. He pressed it home. 

“Before your time?” 

“Noa. Not afore ma time. Thot couldn’t be.” 

He said it simply and uncontrollably, as if it had been wrung from him, not by 
Garvin but by the pressure of some suffering of his own. He was profoundly unaware 
of having given Garvin what he wanted. 

“You know that,” said Garvin, who was for the moment insensible to pity in the 
excitement of following his trail. 

Falshaw rallied. “Ah knaw nothing, ah tell you, but what ah’ve heard. Nothing 
but what you’ve heard, Mr. Garvin.” 

They had come to the stone stile that led into the lane. They stood there facing 
each other. 

“Tt’s not what I’ve heard,” said Garvin. “It’s what I’ve seen.” 

At that Falshaw turned from him and bowed himself upon the stone wall. 


VII 

Up till that moment Garvin had barely hinted at the nature of his experiences. He 
was aware that his previous intimations had given Falshaw some uncomfortable emo- 
tions; but he was not prepared for the violence of the passion with which his final 
revelation was received. 

He couldn’t leave the man there in his agony; neither could he touch him nor 
speak to him. A certain awe restrained him in the presence of a feeling so tremendous 
and inscrutable. 

It was Falshaw who recovered first, pulling his huge bulk together and steadying 
himself to speak. It was as if under it all he had not forgotten the consideration due to 
Garvin, who had become so inexplicably the witness and partaker of his tragedy. 

“Mr. Garvin” he said, “ah think ah knaw what you may have seen. And ah tell 
you you’ve noa call to be afeard. It woan’t harm you.” 

It was what Anny had told him. 

“T know,” he said “it won’t harm me.” 

“It wouldn’t,” Falshaw went on. “There’s a soort o’ pity in they things.” 

He paused, feeling for his words. 

“They knaw; and they doan’t coom to those that are afeard of ’em. They doan’t 
coom so as to be seen.” 
ie He paused again, meditating, and fell back upon his phrase, “It’s the pity in 

em. 

He climbed the stone stile and went slowly towards his house. 

Garvin turned and walked again to the brow of the hill. There he stopped and 
looked back. Above the stone wall of the orchard, in the corner of the child’s garden, 
he saw Falshaw standing, with his head bowed to his breast. 

He said to himself then that he might have known. The child’s garden under the 
orchard grass—that belonged clearly to the Falshaws’ time. Why—as grass grows— 
within fifteen, within ten years it would have been buried, grassed over, without a 
stone to show that it had ever been. It belonged, not to Falshaw’s father’s generation, 
nor yet to Falshaw’s but to the generation that his wife bore in her womb. 
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VIIl 

The wild plum-tree on the hill rocked in the south-west wind, and pointed, gestic- 
ulated at the house. 

Garvin’s gaze followed the network of stone walls flung over the country. He 
had a sense of the foregoneness of the things he saw. He saw the network as a system 
of lines that, wherever you picked it up and followed it, led in some predestined way 
to the house as its secret and its centre. You couldn’t get away from the house. 

It was in an effort to get away from it that he walked on towards the fells. 

The wind, as Falshaw had warned him, was beating up for rain. The south-west 
was black with rain. He could see it sounding up over the shoulder of the fell. 

Half-way he turned and was blown home before the storm, leaning backwards, 
supporting himself on the wind. A mile from the Bottom the rain caught him and 
soaked him through. 
| Falshaw and Anny stood at the door of the house, watching for him. They were 
troubled at his drenching. He changed, and threw his dripping clothes down over the 
stairhead to be dried in the kitchen. He knew that neither Falshaw nor Anny had the 
nerve to go to his room to fetch them. He was glad to get out of it himself. 

Mrs. Falshaw had kept his supper hot for him by the kitchen hearth. She pro- 
posed that he should sit and eat it there while the fire was being lit in the parlour. 
He had owned to a chilliness. 

She had set the lamp on the supper table, and sat in the ring of the twilight with 
darkness behind her. Portions of her face and body thus appeared superficially 
illuminated, while the bulk of her became part of the darkness. Garvin was deeply 
aware of her face and of her eyes, which were fixed on him with an intolerable hunger. 
The face was sombre and sallow; it was hewn with a hard, unrounded heaviness, un- 
like her husband’s. It would have been deadly hard but for the fugitive, hunted look 
that gave it a sort of painful life in deadness. Whether she sat or stood she was a 
creature overtaken, fixed in her fear, with no possibility of escape. 

There were moments when he thought that she was about to speak, to ask him 
what he had seen. He felt somehow that she knew. She knew he had seen something. 
Whatever Mackinnon thought, he, Garvin, knew, and her husband knew, that she 
suffered no bodily ailment. What weighed on her was her sense of the supernatural, 
and her fear of it and of its inscrutable work on her, penetrating her flesh and striking 
the child that was to be born. It had already brought home to him that his value, 
his fascination for her lay in his shared sense of it. That was the secret that they 
kept between them. 

It was terrible to have to sit in that tongue-tied communion, and eat, bearing his 
own knowledge and her sense of it. He was glad when it was over and he was safe 
in the parlour, a place which he felt to be immune from these influences. 

Anny was in there, on her knees by the hearth, trying to coax the fire to draw up 
the damp chimney. His impulse urged him to talk to Anny as he had talked to Fal- 
shaw. He was at that stage when he had to talk to somebody; and he wanted to know 
how much Anny knew. 

“Anny,” he said, “my bed’s damp; why didn’t you go un and shut the window?” 
He knew why. 

She rose and stood before him, awkwardly wiping her hands on her rough apron. 

“Because I’m afeard, sir.” 

He looked at Anny. She was coarsely made as to the body, but to his purified 
perception there seemed to flow from her an almost radiant innocence and probity. 

‘“What are you afraid of?” 
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She glanced aside miserably. 

“You knaw what.” j as 

“Yes, I know. But you told me yourself it wouldn’t hurt me. 

“Hurt your Little Affy—” 

It had a name then, but he hadn’t cau ght it. 

“Little—” 

“Little Affy.” 

“Effy,” he murmured. i ae 

“Yes, sir. Little Affy never ’urt anyone in her life. sae 

He said it over to himself. It touched him even more than Falshaw’s: There’s 
a sort of pity in they things.” It brought the child nearer to him, poignantly near, in 
tender flesh and blood. He felt the sting of an intolerable evocation. 

It was not yet complete. 

“Who was little Effy?” 

The girl’s eyelids flickered and reddened with tears. 

“T mustn’t talk about her, sir.” 

“Why note” 

“T promised Ooncle.” 

“It doesn’t matter, does it, as long as I’m not afraid?” _ 

“You’re not afraid, sir” (she whispered it), “to sleep with her?” 

“No, Anny, I’m not afraid.” 

The girl said “Good night” as if she had said “God bless you,” and left him to 
his thought. 

Whatever Anny had or hadn’t seen, she knew. 

He could not doubt that he was alone in his complete experience, yet he would 
have said that if ever there was a man and a woman and a girl that were haunted, it 
was Falshaw and his wife and the girl Anny. He could only suppose that their haunt- 
ing was vague and imperfect. They lived on the edge of the borderland of fear, 
discovering nothing clearly yet knowing all. Anny, at any rate, knew the worst. 

For he always put it to himself that it was the worst, even while he felt in his 
flesh the horror of the borderland, his own borderland beyond. 

It was on him that night, though he tried to fortify himself by reiterating that he 
knew the worst, and that if his nerves could stand that they could stand anything. He 
was not afraid (as Anny had suggested) to sleep as he had slept; he was not afraid of 
his bedfellow. He was afraid of his room, and of his bed, of the white sheets and 
the coarse quilt of the whole twilight bulk of it, waiting for him in the corner by the 
window wall. 

His sense of terror had defined itself as a sense of evil surpassing the fear of the 
supernatural. It was borne in on him that some iniquitous thing had had its place in 
this house and in this room. 

He lay awake there, listening to the sounds of the night; to the wind sweeping the 
ash boughs along the roof above his window; to the drip of the rain in the stone 
trough beneath. The sounds of the night comforted him; and, before long, his brain 
became fogged with a grey stupor. But the stupor was like a veil spread over some 
backward, bottomless pit of fear. Tenuous itself, intangible, it yet held him, peril- 
ously it held him, breaking, delaying, lengthening out, moment by moment, his immi- 
nent descent. 

The air in the close garret oppressed him to suffocation. He got up and opened 
the window. The wind and the rain had passed, the ash-trees were still; a clear 
light, grey as water, filled the room. Things showed in it solid and distinct. Something 
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seemed to shift in Garvin’s brain with the sudden shifting of his body, and, as he stood 
there at the foot of the bed, he was aware of something happening before him. 

He couldn’t say what it was that happened. He only knew that it was bound to 
happen; it had been foreshadowed by this fear. He knew what that sudden shifting 
in his brain meant. He had simply gone over the borderland of fear and was in the 
gripping centre. 

There were two there, a man and a woman. He did not discern them as ordinary 
supernatural presences; the terror they evoked surpassed all fear of the intangible. 
Of one thing he was certain—the man was Falshaw. He could swear to that. The 
woman he had with him was a woman whom Garvin had never seen. He couldn’t 
say what it was he saw, what was done by those two, but he knew that it was evil. He 
couldn’t say whether he really saw it, or whether he apprehended it by some supreme 
sense more living and more horrible than sight. It was monstrous, unintelligible; it 
lay outside the order of his experience. He seemed, in this shifting of his brain, to 
have parted with his experience, to have become a creature of vague memory and 
appalling possibilities of fear. He had told the truth when he had said that he was 
not afraid. Until this moment he had never known what fear was. The feeling was 
unspeakable. Its force, its vividness was such as could be possible only to a mind that 
came virgin to horror. 

The whole thing lasted for a second or so. When it passed and the two with it, 
Garvin turned and saw the child, in its nightgown and with its naked feet, standing in 
the middle of the room and staring at the bed as he had stared. The fear on its face 
was more terrible to Garvin than his own fear. It was his own. 

He turned sick and knew nothing. He supposed he must have fainted. 


1D.¢ 

The next day Garvin said to himself that he would see Mackinnon. His nerves 
had gone to pieces for the time being, and he would have to get Mackinnon to patch 
them up. He found himself clinging to the thought of Mackinnon. 

He spent the morning and afternoon out of doors, as far from Falshaw’s as his 
legs would carry him; and in the evening he went to see Mackinnon. 

The doctor was out, and Garvin waited. He hadn’t the pluck to go back to Fal- 
shaw’s without seeing Mackinnon. 

By the time Mackinnon appeared (late for dinner) Garvin knew that he hadn’t 
really come there to consult him. He had come to talk to him, to make him tell him 
what he knew about the Falshaws. He couldn’t think why on earth he hadn’t done it 
before; but he supposed Mackinnon must have put him off by the stupid things he had 
said about his nerves. He didn’t mean to be put off to-night, and he wasn’t going to 
talk about his nerves. 

Neither was Mackinnon. He only looked at Garvin and said it was odd his being 
there; for he had gone round to Falshaw’sto see Garvin and bring him back to dine. 

They dined alone together (Mackinnon was a bachelor) ; but it was afterwards 
in his den, over the cigarettes and whiskey, that they talked. 

“T say,” said Garvin, who began it, “do you know anything about those Falshaws?” 

“Oh, as much as I know about most people,” said Mackinnon. 

“Do you know what’s the matter with them?” 

“Would you expect me to own it if I didn’t?” 

“You know as well as I do that there’s something wrong with them.” __ 

“There’s something wrong with Mrs. Falshaw. Melancholy. They get it. She’s 
had it ever since.” 
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“Ever since what? That’s what I want to know.” 

Mackinnon shrugged. “Ever since she began to be—” 

“You think that accounts for it?” 

“Presumably.” 

“Well—but how about Falshaw? And how about the girl Anny? And if it comes 
to that—how about me?” ; 

“You? I suppose you’ve been hearing some queer stories. There are queer stories.’ 

“T haven’t heard one of them”, said Garvin. 

“Are you quite sure?” 

“Positive.” 

‘What have you heard, then?” 

“T told you the other day.” 

“Yes,” said Mackinnon; “that’s one of the stories.” 

“How do you account for theme” 

“The stories?” 

Ves? 

“The facts account for the stories right enough.” 

“You mean they’ve been fabricated after the fact?” 

“That’s what happens.” 

“You forget,” said Garvin, “that I haven’t heard the stories and that I don’t yet 
know the facts.” 

“T can give you them if you want them. They’re quite as queer as the stories, and 
more interesting, because more human.” 

“T think,” said Garvin, “you’d better hear my story first.” 

“Haven’t I heard itr” 

“Not my latest. Do you want it?” 

“Well, I’d like to see if it’s different from other people’s. You know they all 
say they’ve heard things.” 

“Do they say they’ve seen them?” 

“No. None of them seem to have gone as far as that.” 

..“Well, I’ve gone as far as that—farther.” 

He told Mackinnon as casually as he could what he had seen. 

Mackinnon was inclined to be impatient. ‘Yes, yes—a child that cries—in a 
nightgown—of course. But can you describe her? Can you give me any details?” 

“She was very small; she had short hair — bleached — and pale eyes. The flesh 
under the eyes was sunken. Two little pits—just here. Her face was sallow white 
and drawn a little, by her nostrils—” 

“Queer,” murmured Mackinnon, “very queer.” 

Garvin went on till Mackinnon interrupted him again. 

“Beating on the door? Which door?” 

“The door of Mrs. Falshaw’s room.” 

“All right. Go on.” 

Garvin went on, to the scene in the orchard. ‘And I’ve seen it hanging over that 
stone tank at the back.” 

“Good God!” said Mackinnon softly. 

Garvin came to his last experience. 

“There,” he said, “I own I am a bit vague.” 

“You’re certain you saw a man and a woman?” 

“Yes. And I’m certain that the man was Falshaw. But the woman I know nothing 
about. It wasn’t Mrs. Falshaw.” 


) 
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“No,” said Mackinnon thoughtfully. “Can you describe her?” 

“T couldn’t see her very well. Falshaw was between us. She was big and young 
and—that part of it’s beastly.” 

He stopped. 

“And the beastliest thing about it is that I didn't understand it, Mackinnon, I 
didn’t understand it—and, frankly, I was in an awful funk.” 

Mackinnon stared. “You didn’t understand it?” 

“T’m only talking about what I felt at the time. I’m explaining what made it 
so horrible. I seemed to have parted with my power of understanding—a whole 
tract of knowledge—clean gone—” 

Mackinnon was silent. 

‘‘What room were you inp” he asked presently. 

“The small room at the back.” 

“T know.” The doctor shifted his position as if he were trying to shake off some- 
thing. 

“Well,” he said, “that yarn of yours would be queer enough if you knew the 
facts. As it is, I don’t mind telling you that it’s the queerest yarn I’ve heard yet.” 

“Can you account for it?” 

“My dear Garvin, you can’t live up here, in this country and with these people, 
and still go about accounting for things. If you’re a wise man you accept them.” 

“You accept my statements then?” 

“T have to. They square with the facts. Did you say anything to the Falshawsr” 
“A litthke—to him—and Anny. I can’t tell how much they know. They wouldn’t 
Say.” 

“Anny wouldn’tP” 

“She let out that the child’s name was Effy; and then she told me she’d promised 
_ Falshaw not to talk about her.” 

“She isn’t allowed to talk about her—because she—knows. She didn’t tell you 
that Effy was the Falshaw’s child?” 

“No.” 

“She was. Their only child. She died three years ago.” 

“HowPe” 

“Drowned. In the stone tank under your window.” 

“She fell in,” said Garvin dreamily. 

“She fell in. There was nobody about. She must have had some sort of fit, or 
she could have got out all right.” 
| “Who found her?” 
“The woman you saw.” 

Garvin winced. 

“The Falshaws were severely censured at the inquest. You see the child oughtn’t 
to have been left alone. She’d had one fit about a month before and they knew it.” 

“And before that?” 

“Can’t say. Nobody knew. They weren’t likely to know. The child was left by 
herself night and day.” 

“T see. That’s what’s the matter with them.” 

“No doubt it’s what’s given Sarah Falshaw this idea of hers that the baby will 
_be born dead. Shouldn’t wonder if it was. Good thing, too, when you think how she 
_made the other one suffer.” 

Mackinnon’s fire broke out. ‘Women like that oughtn’t to bear children. But 
they do. They always will do.” 
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“She wants it to live?” 

“T can’t tell you what she wants—now.” 

“She didn’t want—the other one?” 

“Oh, she wanted her well enough. But she wanted something else more. And 
she had to want. She’d been all right to the child until she found that out; and then 
she couldn’t bear the sight of it.” 

“She wanted another man, I suppose?” 

“Not a bit of it. She wanted her own husband. It isn’t a pretty story to tell, 
Garvin.” 

x 


All the same he told it. 

“I’d say she was like an animal, only animals don’t carry the thing to the point of 
insanity. And animals—most of them, at any rate—aren’t cruel to their young.” 

“What did she do to it?” 

“She did nothing. That was it. She used to say it was Falshaw’s fault that she 
didn’t care for it. Everything, you see, was Falshaw’s fault. But she behaved as if 
it was the child’s fault that Falshaw didn’t want her. You’d have said she had a 
grudge against it. Things certainly got worse after it came. But she’d led him a life 
before that. Lord, what a life a woman can lead a man when she wants him more 
than he wants her and he lets her know it. 

“They'd been all right at first. You wouldn’t think it, but Sarah was a fine-look- 
ing woman when he married her—one of those hard black and white women who 
turn yellow when they worry. And Sarah was the sort that worried. She worried 
the life out of Falshaw. He was a big, strong, full-blooded fellow with a lot of ex- 
uberant young animality about him, and look at him now; what aged man do you 
suppose he is? Fifty, wouldn’t your Well, if you believe it, he’s only thirty-eight. 
That’s Sarah. 

“He was twenty-three when he married her, and Sarah may have been a bit older. 
And they’d been married five years before the child came. He wasn’t a bad sort, Fal- 
shaw, and he rubbed along with Sarah and her tongue and her temper for three 
years or so. He used to say she didn’t mean it, and she couldn’t help it, and she’d be 
all right when there was a youngster or two about. I suppose he thought all women 
were like that when they hadn’t any children. The worst of it was she knew he thought 
it, and it riled her. 

“Many a man would have tried to knock it out of her with a stout ash stick, but 
Falshaw wasn’t that sort. He chuckled and grinned at her and reckoned secretly on 
the baby. And there’s something exquisitely irritating, to a woman of Sarah’s tem- 
perament, in a man who chuckles and grins and reckons on a baby that doesn’t come. 
And long before it came she’d tired him out, and he took up with another woman, a 
bad lot. 

“That was a temporary lapse. Falshaw’s heart wasn’t in it. And, though I don’t 
suppose Sarah forgave him, she got over it. But she never got over Rhoda Webster. 

“Rhoda was a servant girl at the White Hart Inn. I don’t blame Falshaw, mind 
you. When I think what his life was, I’m glad he had that one bright spot of im- 
morality to look back upon. He’d got into the way of going to the White Hart—a 
good two miles—to get out of the range of his wife’s tongue, and Rhoda wasn’t by 
any means a bad girl—then. She was neither good nor bad; she was just natural 
without a bit of art to help her one way or the other. Anyhow, there was so little harm 
in the girl—then—or in Falshaw for that matter, that nothing happened till he had 
her in his house after Sarah’s child was born. Sarah was laid up for months—that’s 
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how it took her—and the man was at his wits’ end. Rhoda got restless and left her 
place, and was always in and out of Falshaw’s house looking after Falshaw. She’d 
walk the two miles from the village and back just to cook his dinner and see him eat 
it. And when Sarah got about again she wasn’t fit for much, and she had to mind the 
baby. So Falshaw kept on having the girl about the house. He said he had to have 
someone. 


“That went on for months and months. It looked innocent enough; but Sarah 
began to suspect things. They had a row about it. Sarah said the girl was to go, and 
Falshaw said she was to stay, and if Sarah didn’t like it she could lump it. 

“Tt ended in the girl staying altogether. She slept in the house. Then Sarah found 
them out. And this time it broke her nerve. If she’d been a woman of any spirit 
she’d have left him. But she wasn’t that sort. The feeling she had for Falshaw 


__-wouldn’t let her leave him. She had to stay. She wasn’t going to leave him to the 


other woman, and the other woman wasn’t going to leave him to her. So there they 
were all three, shut up in that house, Falshaw carrying on with Rhoda behind his 
wife’s back, and his wife stalking them, and seeing everything and pretending half the 
time she didn’t see. And Rhoda, if you please, amiable, imperturable, scouring and 
scrubbing, and behaving as if it didn’t matter to her whether Falshaw carried on with 
her or not. She always had that air of not knowing what Sarah had to worry about. 

“At first, I believe, Falshaw made a great point of not leaving Sarah. But one 
night he never came near her. And then Sarahturned. The next night was a wet one, 
and she waited till Rhoda was in the back-yard or somewhere, and she locked her out. 
Up till then Falshaw had chuckled and grinned and gone his own way, reckoning on 
the child that had come to keep things straight. He excused himself for everything 
by saying Sarah’d got the child. 

“But when he came home that night and found Rhoda standing on the front door- 
step in the rain, he went for Sarah there and then and told her that if she did anything 
more to the girl he’d go out of the house—he and Rhoda—and leave her, as he put it, 
for good and all. He was sick of her. It was her own doing. She’d driven him to it. 
It had got to be, and she’d have to “put oop with it.” Can’t you hear him saying it? He 
hammered it in. She’d got the child. He’d given her the child; and it ought to be 
enough for her. 

“Up till then she might have had some hope of getting him back, but when he 
began to talk about the child she knew it was the end. And she blamed the child for 
it. If the child hadn’t been born Falshaw’s girl would never have got her foot into the 
house. If the child hadn’t been born she’d have had her strength, she could have 
turned the girl out and made her stay out. If the child hadn’t been born she’d have 
kept her good looks and had a hold on Falshaw. 

“Which,” said Mackinnon, “was all perfectly true.” 

“How old was the child then?” Garvin asked. 

“Tet me think. It must have been about three.” 

“Tt was older than that when J saw it,” said Garvin. 

“Up till then it hadn’t suffered,” said Mackinnon. ‘Sarah had been quite 
decent to it. But when she realized that she’d got it instead of her husband she couldn’t 
bear it near her. 

“The first thing she did was to turn it out of the bed where it used to sleep with 
her. They say she couldn’t stand the touch of its body against hers. You see that 
was how she took it. You may think I’m unjust to the woman—Heaven knows she 
suffered—but if you’d seen her with that child and how zt suffered—I’ve seen passion, 
animal passion, in unpleasanter forms than you can imagine, and I’ve seen some very 
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ugly results of its frustration; but that woman showed me the ugliest on God’s earth— 
the hard, savage lust that avenges its frustration on its own offspring. If she couldn’t 
have Falshaw with her she wouldn’t have the child. That was her attitude. 

“When it was older she turned it out of her room—that long room in the front. 
It had to sleep by itself in some place at the back—” 

“T know,” said Garvin. 

“Not that Sarah was actively or deliberately cruel. It was well-fed and all that. 
But it loved its mother—and it knew. My God—how she could/ I’ve seen the child 
making love to that woman—making love, Garvin, with its little face and its funny 
voice and its fingers—stroking her; and if she didn’t push it away, she’d sit and take 
no notice of it. But it went on. 

“T’ve seen that; and I’ve seen Rhoda kiss it and give it things when its mother 
wasn’t looking. Rhoda was always good to it. But it would go from Rhoda to its 
mother any day. 

_“That was when it was little. She’d suckled it, you see, before she took a grudge 
against it. 

“At last she took to locking her door against it. Once Rhoda found it beating 
on the door and crying the house down and she took it into her own bed. 

“Rhoda slept in the servant’s room, the room you have now. 

“All this came out at the inquest, mind you, when Rhoda gave evidence. Lots 
of things came out. It seems that when Falshaw was annoyed with his wife or she 
with Falshaw, she vented her annoyance on the child. She found out that was the way 
to hurt him. For instance, Falshaw had dug a little garden for it at the bottom of the 
orchard. And it made the child happy. She used to go running backwards and for- 
wards from the stone tank to the garden, watering it from a little cup that Rhoda gave 
her. Rhoda and Falshaw used to play with here there. One day Mrs. Falshaw found 
them at it. And she took the cup from the child and broke it to pieces in a fury, and 
stamped on the garden till she’d destroyed it. Just because Falshaw made it. Rhoda 
took the child into the house so that it mightn’t see what its mother was doing. She 
got that in at the inquest, too. But she shielded Falshaw so well, and made the case 
so black against his wife, that it was considered to damage her evidence. 

“And here’s where you come in. When the child couldn’t get into its mother’s 
room it used to go across to Rhoda’s, and creep into her bed and cuddle up to her for 
warmth. It was always cold. It fretted, you see, and though it was well-fed its food 
didn’t do it any good. I was always being called in. Once I spoke my mind to Sarah 
Falshaw, and she told me I didn’t know what I was talking about. 

“Then, one night, it went into Rhoda’s room and found Falshaw there. 

“And I’m inclined to think, Garvin, that you saw what it saw. For Falshaw 
turned round and cursed it. Heaven knows how much it understood. Falshaw may 
Hee frightened it. Anyhow, it had some kind of fit—the first, I believe, it ever did 

ave. 

“After that it was afraid of Falshaw and of Rhoda, though it had been very fond 
of both of them. Oddly, enough, it never was afraid of its mother. Account for 
that if you can.” 

- meh happened,” said Garvin, who didn’t attempt to account for it, “when Effy 
ie 

__ “Falshaw sent Rhoda away, wouldn’t have anything more to do with her. His 
wife blamed them both for the child’s death, and Falshaw blamed himself. It sobered 
him. He’s been a good husband to that woman ever since. 
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“It’s queer, Garvin—but in one way it hasn’t changed him. He still reckons on 
the child, the child that Mrs. Falshaw insists will be born dead. It may be. But it’s 
far more probable—” 

“What ise” , 

“That Sarah Falshaw will go off her head. That,” said Mackinnon “is what I’m 
waiting for.” 

They were silent a long time till Garvin spoke. 

“But, Mackinnon, what do you make of it? Of my seeing these things? It’s a 
series of hallucinations, if you like. But a series, and it all tallies. On your own show- 
ing it all tallies.” 

“Tt does.” 

‘What I can’t get at is why it tallies—what makes me see?” 

Mackinnon brooded, while Garvin excitedly went on. 

“Is it, do you suppose, suggestion? Or some influence given off by these people— 
by their evil consciences?” 

“Or,” said Mackinnon gravely—“their evil.” 


XI 

It was morning. Garvin was sitting in the field under the plum-tree, staring at 
the house in the Bottom, the house that seemed to stand always in the twilight, to 
gather upon its walls a perpetual dusk. 

It knew no sun, only degrees of twilight, dark and clear. Yesterday under a 
grey sky it had been drenched in gloom. To-day, when the south was golden white 
with the sun, when the hot air quivered like water over the grass tops in the field, the 
house stood as if withdrawn into its own grey, sub-lucid evening, intolerably secret, in- 
tolerably remote. 

And now he knew its secret. “Their evil” saturating the very walls, leaking through 
and penetrating those walls, the bounds of Garvin’s personality, starting in him a 
whole train of experience not his own. 

Their evil. It had been for Mackinnon an immense admission. It went beyond 
all accepted theories of suggestion; and considering what Mackinnon’s information was 
compared with his, Garvin couldn’t see that he could very well have gone further. 
The doctor had watched the outside of events; whereas he, Garvin, had been taken 
into the invisible places, into the mystic heart of suffering. He knew the unnamed, 
unnameable secret of pity and fear. 

These things had become the substance of his innermost self. 

His knowledge, overlaid by his own adult experience, had been a little tangled and 
obscure; Mackinnon’s revelations had served to make it orderly, clear, complete. From 
that tale, half-savage, half-sordid, from that tragedy of the Falshaws, from that con- 
fusion of sombre lusts, and unclean, carnal miseries, there emerged the figure of the 
child Effy, tender, luminous, spiritual, unspeakably lovable and pure. 

He knew now what had happened to him. He had been made the vehicle of that 
spirit; he had been possessed, divinely coerced by Effy. What he had seen he had seen 
with Effy’s Eyes, with Effy’s awful innocence and terror. He had slipped the in- 
tangible bonds, to become one (Heaven knew how) with that slender, fragile being, 
broken by the invasion of a knowledge out of all proportion to its understanding. For 
Effy’s vision of evil had been thus immense and horrible because it had been so ob- 
scure, so unintelligible. He could not doubt that he had shared to some extent the 
child’s malady. 
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But all that had been only for a moment. What really possessed him and remained 
with him was Effy’s passion. Effy’s passion (for the mother who had not loved her) 
was the supernatural thing, the possessing, pursuing, unappeasably crying thing that 
haunted the Falshaw’s house. Effy’s passion was indestructible. It was set free of 
time and of mortality. He could not detach Effy from her passion and think of her as 
in a place apart. Where it was there she was also. 

As far as Garvin could make out from his experience, the place of the blessed or 
of the unblessed was not by any means a place apart. There were no bounds and par- 


titions between flesh and spirit, the visible and invisible. He had seen Effy’s spirit as 
flesh. 
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He asked himself why he had seen it? Why he and not any of the Falshaws of 
whose flesh she was? Falshaw and Anny had given him a hint. He saw Effy be- 
cause he was not afraid to see her. Fear was the great blinder and divider. Falshaw 
could see that. ; 

But hadn’t Falshaw, in his moment of inspiration, seen further? Wasn't it Effy’s 
pity that had spared them? She hadn’t hurt them—she had never hurt anyone in her 
life. She hadn’t pressed them hard. 

Under Effy’s pressure, her continual pursuing of him, Garvin’s “Why?” had come 
to mean ‘“‘For what reason? To what end?” 

Mackinnon’s story had enlightened him. He was the intercessor between Effy’s 
passion and the Falshaw’s fear. 

Effy’s suffering had endured with her indestructible, unappeasable passion. It 
was through him, Garvin, that her passion, clamoured for satisfaction and her suffer- 
ing for rest. 

She had come back (so he made out) to recover the love that had been withheld 
from her. She pursued them all; but, if her father and Anny were afraid of her, her 
mother was mortally afraid. And it was her mother that she wanted to get at. She 
could only get at her mother through Garvin, who had no fear. 

It was clear to Garvin that Mrs. Falshaw divined what purpose he had been put 
to. Her fear divined it. And how, he asked himself, was he, the intercessor, going 
to break down her fear? Plainly she, like her husband, was relying on Effy’s pity to 
protect her from the vision of Effy. It was a sort of moral support to her; and morally 
the woman was already so shattered and undermined that to break a prop might bring 
down the whole structure. Mackinnon had warned him of that. And there was her 
state to be considered. He had been at Falshaw’s now for nearly a month. It wanted 
but seven weeks of her time. But it was borne in upon Garvin that if he waited till 
afterwards it would be too late—for Effy. 

If he were responsible for Mrs. Falshaw, how about his responsibility to Effy? 
That—seeing the incredible relation in which he stood to her—was unmistakable; it 
was supreme. And couldn’t he, who knew her, rely upon Effy toor 

He watched his opportunity for three days. Then, on the evening of the third 
day, the last of August, the thing was taken out of his hands. Mrs. Falshaw sent for 
him of her own accord. 

She was sitting in her chair in the kitchen and excused herself from rising as he 
entered. There was nothing unusual in her appearance—nothing, as far as he could 
see, premonitory. What he did notice was the unabated fear in her eyes as she fixed 
them on him. She was holding something hidden in her lap. 

A chair had been placed for Garvin close beside her. 

“Mr. Garvin,” she said, “d’ye knaw it'll be a month tomorrow you’ve been here? 
I didn’t look for ya to stop soa long.” 

“Why shouldn’t I? You’ve been very good to me.” 

“Good to ya? Who wouldn’t be good to ya? You’re a good man, Mr. Garvin, else 
you’d a been afeard to stop. You’d ’ave tuk and roon like the rest of ’em.” 

She brooded. Garvin sought for words to break the intolerable silence, and found 
none. 
“Ah can’t blaame’em. Ah’m afeard myself.” 

‘‘There’s no need. It’s not a thing to be afraid of. It’s a thing to pity, Mrs. Fal- 
shaw—and to love. Such a little thing.” , 

She looked at him. Her obscure soul was at his feet. Up till now she had not 

known the extent and substance of his knowledge; but now she knew. It was not only 
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that she respected him as one who had seen the thing she feared and had not feared it. 
She yearned for him; she longed for touch with him, as if through him she reached, un- 
terrified, the divine, disastrous vision. 

“Tt’s true what they saay?” she said. “You've heard it?” 

“T’ve seen it.” 

“Tell me what you’ve seen?” she whispered. 

He told her in a few words. He saw her body stiffen as she braced herself to hear 
him. She heard him in silence until he began witnessing to Effy’s form, her face, her 
features; then she gave a low moan of assent. “Thot’s Her. Thot’s Affy.” 

She now uncovered the thing she had held hidden in her lap. “Was it like thot?” 
she said. “Would you knaw’er from thot picture?” She gave it him. It was a photo- 
graph of a much younger child than Effy as he had seen her. 

He hesitated. “Yes. Just. She’sa little older than this and thinner—ever so 
much thinner.” 

“Thot’s Affy at three year old. She was seven when she died. She’d be ten year 
old to-day. To-day’s ’r birthday.” 

Garvin got on with his tale as far as the child’s coming to his bed. He told how 
he had received the little thing and had warmed it at his side. Hitherto Mrs. Falshaw 
had sat rigid and constrained, as if she held herself back from realization of the thing 
she feared; but at that touch she trembled and broke down. 

“You let ’er stay?” she cried. “You didn’t send ’er away?” 

“You let little Affy stay with you?” 

She drew back again and paused. 

“She comes to you in ’er little night-shirt?” 

“Ves,” 

He wondered why she should ask him that and in that accent of fear made 
vehement. 

“Thot’s how ah’m afeard of seeing ’er.” 

She leaned forward to him. 

“‘There’s times, Mr. Garvin, when ah’m scairt for ma life o’ seeing ’er, any way. 
And when the fear taks hold o’ me, it strikes through, as if it wud kill the child. And 
so’twull, so’twull. ’Tisn’ likely as ah should bear a living child. Ah’m not fit to ’ave 
un. 

“Don’t think of it,” said Garvin. 

Petr isis doan’t mak’ no difference. I doan’t care,” she cried savagely, “if ’tis 

“Don’t say that, Mrs. Falshaw. Think of your husband.” 

: ion was not judicious of Garvin, as he saw. Itstirred Mrs. Falshaw’s devil from 
its sleep. 

“Falshaw!” She spat his name out. “’E thinks childbearing’s the only cure for all a 
woman’s suffering.” 

“He has suffered, too,” said Garvin. 


She softened. “’F’s sot on it,” she said. ‘’E saays if there’s a child about the place, 
there'll be an end of the trooble. But J tall ’im if Affy’s here, and she knaws, and she 
sees me takken oop with another child, ’twill be worse trooble for ’er then than ’tis 
now. 

“You know what her trouble was and is.” 

She said nothing. 


‘And you know that at this moment, in this room, there’s nothing between you 
and Effy but your fear.” 
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“My little Affy! "Tis more than that. If ah weren’t afeard ah should see ’er, ah 
knaw. But if ah were a good woman ah shouldn't be afeard.” 


As she said it Garvin felt a light breath on the back of his neck. He turned and 
saw the child standing behind his chair. It slid past his shoulder, and he saw it now 
in the open space between him and the hearth-stone, facing Mrs. Falshaw. It advanced, 
solicitous, adventurous. It put out its hand and, with a touch that must have fallen 
light as thistledown, it stroked its mother’s face. 

_. Mrs. Falshaw shrank slightly and put up her hands to ward it off, and the child 
slid back again. Garvin cried out, “Don’t send her away, don’t, for God’s sake, send 
her away!” 

Mrs. Falshaw and Effy seemed both unconscious of his cry. 

He saw the child approach again fearlessly. It smiled, as with an unearthly pity 
and comprehension (he could not tell whether Effy had learnt this sad wisdom on 
earth, or in the place of the blessed). The look was superhuman. Urged by the per- 
_ sistence of its passion, the child hovered for a moment, divinely coercing, divinely 
caressing; its touch fell now on its mother’s hair, now on her cheek, now on her lips, 
_ and lingered there. 

And then the woman writhed and flung herself backwards in her chair away from 
it. Her face was convulsed with a hideous agony of fear. Then, even to Garvin’s 
sight, Effy vanished. 

That night Mrs. Falshaw was delivered of a dead child. 

XII 

That was at midnight. 

An hour before, Garvin had been roused out of his bed by Falshaw knocking at 
his door. He flung on his clothes and went to fetch Mackinnon. 

The doctor was up till dawn with Mrs. Falshaw. When he looked in again at 
noon of the next day he found the woman doing well. Her body he said was as strong 
as any horse. 

He took Garvin away with him and put him up at his own house. It was better 
_ both for him and the Falshaws that he should be out of the way. Garvin was worry- 
ing. He held himself responsible for the event. Having been assured four times 
_ that Mrs. Falshaw’s body was out of danger, he insisted on his fear as to her mind. 
_ Mackinnon had said himself that she would go off her head. Did Mackinnon think 
now that that was at all likely? 

The doctor was cautious. He wouldn’t swear to Mrs. Falshaw’s mind. It might 
be better, or it might be worse. So far there had been no disturbing symptoms. She 
had behaved just like any other woman. She had asked for the dead baby, and Fal- 
shaw had fetched it and put itin her arms. Mackinnon had left her looking at it. 
There was no distress. On the contrary, she was placid and curiously appeased. The 
mere act of child-bearing Mackinnon declared was sometimes enough to set a woman 
straight who had been queer before it. And Mrs. Falshaw had been decidedly queer. 

Mackinnon was now steeped in the physical aspects of the case; and when Garvin 
dwelt morbidly on his possible share in it he became almost grossly derisive and 
refused to listen to any other view. He was fantastically fertile in suggesting things 
that Garvin might just as well suppose. But when Garvin began to tell him about the 
latest appearance of the child he was angry and got up and left him. There was a 
real child in the village, he said, whom he had to attend to. 

That was about nine o’clock in the evening. Garvin had settled himself com- 
fortably in Mackinnon’s study with a book, when he was told that Mr. Falshaw was 
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outside and wanted to see him. It wasn’t the doctor, it was Mr. Garvin, the maid was 
sure of it, that he had said he must see. 

Garvin went to Falshaw. He was standing in the door of the doctor’s house. The 
lamp-light on his face showed it fallen and undone. He held, half-hidden under 
his arm, an oblong thing covered with a black cloth. 

His wife, he said, wanted to see Garvin. She was in an awful way. They could 
do nothing with her. She kept on calling for Mr. Garvin. They couldn’t get the 
child away from her to bury it (he glanced at the thing he held under his arm.) 

Garvin left a message for Mackinnon and went out with Falshaw. 

The short cut from the village was a mile and a half by the lane through the Bot- 
tom. As they trudged through the dark, Falshaw between fits of silence, took up his 
tale. He’d been up to the village to fetch the coffin. The child was to be buried in the 
morning soon after daybreak. And the trouble was that its mother wouldn't hear of 
the burying. She’d got the child in bed with her and she was asleep and laid it on 
the cot in the back-room, and the nurse, she’d dressed it pretty. They were 
at their supper, and the nurse was out of the wife’s room but five minutes when Sarah 
she’d up and she’d got, somehow stealthy, into the backroom and taken the child. 
And she turned mad-like when they tried to take it from her. 

‘“An’ what she saays is, Mr. Garvin, that you knaw all about it.” 

The high village road dropped to the lane. A mile off a solitary light shone in 
the Bottom. Coming from the village, they approached the house from the back, and 
Garvin saw that the light came from the long garret, Effy’s garret, where the dead 
child had been laid. 

Falshaw put the coffin in there and took Garvin to his wife’s room. 

Mrs. Falshaw lay in a big bed facing the door. A candle burned on the table 
beside her. A nurse sat at the head of the bed and Anny at the foot. Mrs. Falshaw lay 
slant-wise on her left side with her back turned tothem. The candlelight fell full on 
her and left the watchers in shadow. 

Falshaw took Garvin by the arm and led him to the bedside. They stood there 
without speaking, made dumb by what they saw. 

The bed-clothes were turned back a little on this side, and in the uncovered space 
the dead child, wrapped in a flannel lay cradled in its mother’s left arm. With her left 
hand she held it tight against her side, with her right she supported her own sagging 
breast and pressed the nipple to its shut mouth. 

Her face, thinned and smoothed, refined beyond Garvin’s recognition, of desire 
accomplished. 

“It’s Affy. It’s little Affy,” she said. “She’s afeard to suck.” 

‘“Thot’s how she keeps on,” said Falshaw. 

“She’s afeard o’ me. She’s afeard of her mother. You speak to ’er, Mr. Garvin, 
and tell ’er not to be afeard.” 

Garvin bent over the body, and she whispered fiercely, “You tell little Affy, sir.” 

“Let me look,” said Garvin. 

Mrs. Falshaw closed her eyes. As Garvin laid his hand on the dead child she drew 
back a little. Her breast dropped from its dead lips. 

_ “Now,” he heard Falshaw muttering at his elbow. And some innermost voice in 
him replied, “Not yet.” 

“There’s Affy now. Standing by the doorway.” 

Garvin saw her. 

It was Anny who had spoken. 
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She rose, fascinated; and Falshaw turned. They stood motionless, gazing at Effy 
as she came. Their lips were parted slightly. It was evident that they felt no fear. 
They were charmed, rather, as at the approach of some wonderful shining thing. 
(The nurse sat on, stolidly unconscious.) r 

“She’s gone,” said Anny. 

She had passed out of their momentary vision. Her business was not with them. 

She came—Garvin saw her—no longer solicitous, adventurous, but with a soft 
and terrible swiftness, an irresistible urgency. 

As Garvin stooped suddenly and lifted the dead child from the bed, he saw Effy 
slide through his hands into its place. In Mrs. Falshaw’s eyes there was neither fear 
nor any discernment of the substitution; yet she saw as he saw. She saw with sanity. 
Her arms pressed the impalpable creature, as it were flesh to flesh; and Garvin knew 

that Effy’s passion was appeased. 


EPILOGUE 


A year later Garvin was on Dartmoor, working up Stone Circles for the County 
History. A letter from Mackinnon reached him there. It came as an answer to his 
wonder. 

“There’s a man in your trade living at Falshaw’s. He doesn’t see or hear things; 
and he’s there for nerves, too. They tell me nothing has been seen or heard since you 
left. 

“Mrs. Falshaw otten talks about you. I saw her the other day, and she desired, 
almost with tears, to be remembered to you. The point she insists on is that you are a 
good man. I’m inclined to think, Garvin, that you knew more about that woman than 
_ lever did. She is, I ought to tell you, absolutely sane—has been ever since that night. 
“There’s a little thing that may interest you. In Mrs. Falshaw’s room—you re- 
member it?—they’ve got a picture, an enlarged photograph of the child Effy, framed 
and hung on the wall. Under it there’s a shelf with her things—a cup she used to drink 
- out of—some tin animals—a doll. They suggest votive offerings on an altar of the 
dead. What does it mean? Just remembrance? Or—some idea of propitiation? 

“You ought to know.” 

He did. 

May SINCLAIR. 


HYALIS 


The Story of a 


Little Faun Who 
Fell in Love with 
One of the 


Daughters of 
Man 


by 
ALBERT SAMAIN 


EE was a little faun born, in the woods of Mycalesia tossed by the winds, 
® of the commerce of an aegipan anda mortal. Certain peculiarities, still 
‘© very slight, suggested the dual essence of his nature. He did not have 
fq the tumultuous and violent force of the forest gods, but his delicate 
| f$ds2824 |) members protruded further from the animal sheath; hair that was less 
ed 739 M9 coarse and less shaggy covered his haunches; his pointed ears, his fine 


smiled his cheeks creased lightly and the ingenuousness of his expression became 
ravishing; but what caused startled, delicious surprise was large eyes of a cerulean 
color, blue as the sky or the ocean, and which slowly gave forth glances of astonishment, 
gentle and remote, like the rays of the first star that shines in the east, when the sun 
has not yet set. 

Brought up by the nymphs of the sacred forests, who gave him the pleasing name 
of Hyalis, he did not mingle with the young satyrs of his age. He did not like their 
turbulent frolics and he preferred to be alone; and so he invented pleasures more 
suitable to his nature, allowing his vagabond curiosity to wander among the plants and 
animals. Already obscure presentiments were awakening in him and before those 
solemn faces of the world—Night, Solitude and Silence,—a vague emotion seized him 
while a small indecisive soul came into the pale liquid of his eyes. 

He constantly varied his sports: now, lying flat on his stomach in the grass of the 
clearings, he amused himself by watching the little insects come out of the earth, run 
very fast, climb up and descend the length of frail blades, venture into the chalice of 
a flower, suspend themselves at the end of an invisible thread; now, leaning above a 
stream of luminous depths, he contemplated the indolent or brusque manoeuvres of the 
easily frightened fish; again, having captured some lovely butterfly, he placed it on 
the back of his hand and with enchantment watched the large precious wings palpitate 
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slowly in the sun; or, choosing a deep, twisted shell, he pressed it against his ear and 
for hours at a time, a vague smile on his lips, he listened to the roar of the eternal ocean 
in the heart of the magic conch. ; : 

At other times, hungry for motion, he leaped up and tired himself out, racing 
frantically all day through the woods and valleys. His greatest joy was in meeting 
the centaur Capanedes; for the latter, fascinated by the young faun’s gentleness, always 
asked to take him along. Abruptly he whirled him from the ground and with one 
movement installed him on his wide croup; then, pressing his little arms to the powerful 
torso of the god, Hyalis let himself be borne along by long impetuous strides over the 
plains and the mountain; a rude wind whipped his face; the trees of the landscape 
seemed to run with him; the fourfold fall of hoofs resounded from the deep-toned 
earth; a faint terror held his heart motionless and when the race suddenly ended he 
clapped his hands and burst into laughter, his eyes shining, his cheeks sparkling, all 
his blood intoxicated with space and rapidity... . But most often a mysterious attraction 
drew him to the ocean beaches. Emerging from obscure forests or deep valleys, the 
immense horizon, encountered suddenly, filled him with ineffable bliss; so much space 
came into his eyes that his soul seemed to him in some manner to have expanded; he 
drank in with avidity the heavy salt air; and, pawing with his hoofs like a young 
stallion, he stepped, shudderingly, into the waves! 

One evening while he lingered on the shore he saw sirens. It was a midsummer 
night, warm and crepuscular. In the distance arose a song, strange, irresistible and sad. 
The air became stifling and heavy as though, in the twilight, it were raining roses; the 
waves lengthened, silent on the sand; a great shudder passed and all the ocean seemed 
to diel... 

The sirens approached; they advanced to the coast and Hyalis saw their faces very 
close. Unnaturally beautiful and pale, they smiled, faces half-hidden in their hair. 
The delight in seeing them surpassed anything he had ever felt in the world!... 
Slowly, with the night, they withdrew; their song grew fainter, fluttered yet a long time 
on the breeze, died away. ... And Hyalis was never to forget them. 

He grew up and the secret forces of age brought him to the nymphs who peopled 
the surrounding woods. Under the goad of ancient desire he was aroused by auburn 
hair which shone behind the trees; he pursued the dryads who laughed in the leaves, 
spied upon the fat naiads sprawled in the soft earth around pools and who disappeared 
suddenly in a prolonged rustling of startled reeds... . 

Faithful to his origin, he entered into these pastimes at first with passionate fervor; 
he knew the facile embraces, the ardent meeting of bodies, flesh crushed like the autumn 
grape in the vats; but, in such transports, only the blood which he inherited from his 
father was satisfied, and he carried through these fleeting joys a soul that was perturbed 
and insatiate. 

Nevertheless the nymphs were gracious to him and more than one roamed toward 
him in the evening. Mylitta was the nymph he sought from preference. He loved 
her laughter pure as the sound of fountains and her light young fawn’s grace. He often 
brought her shells, feathers of rare birds, flowers gathered on the mountaintops, golden 
honeycombs, and, in the warm and perfumed afternoon grasses, he eagerly tasted the 
delights of her body. But Mylitta differed too little from her sisters. Laughing and _ 
aflame, she abandoned herself to all. Hyalis decided to reprimand her, but he was at 
once conscious that she did not comprehend, and he ceased to find pleasure with her. 

At the same time there came to him a secret disgust for his pleasures; their monot- 
ony weighed upon his heart, and, vaguely disturbed, he craved some unknown caress. 
Then, at times, he would draw suddenly to him a heavy rose, a flaming lily, crushing it 
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passionately to his lips; or he would wander off to the sea and, from afar, would breathe 
the sirens in the night wind... . 

And in this manner he suffered mysteriously; for his lips were solitary. 

Often he went to converse with the wise Glaticos, the old swineherd of the farmer 
Lycophron; he preferred these grave interveiws to the boisterous frivolities of the 
satyrs. Glaucos, who formerly had owned large domains in splendid Sidon, had been 
captured by pirates during one of his long journeys and nothing remained of his 
ancient wealth. 

Through these vicissitudes he had learned to know himself better; burdened with 
the days, he amassed wisdom, and inspired words fell like an unctuous oil on his 
venerable beard. Often he said to Hyalis: 

“O my son, I have lived deeply and I have learned that the first law of the world 
is resignation to one’s destiny. Often I think of you; the soul which looks out from 
your eyes is not at all the soul of a faun, and I fear unhappiness will overtake you.” 

“And you, Glaucos, are happy?” asked Hyalis. 

4 fi am.” 

“And yet you were not born to be the swineherd of the gross Lycophron?” 

“O Hyalis, you cannot yet understand. Certainly, I used to be rich and powerful 
but, above all, I was born to be free in my thought and in my heart, and I was never 
more so than in this humble position, where from sunrise to sunset I belong altogether 
to myself.” 

Glaucos also excelled in telling the story of the gods and heroes, and the little faun 
never grew tired of listening. Continually he asked for the same tales, over and over 
again. 

The old man told of the birth of Appollo in rocky Zelos; the amusing larcenies 
of the son Maia; the descent of Aristeus among the Oceanides in the wonderful grottoes 
of coral and emerald; the travels of Io through Asia; Cypris crowned with violets and 
born on a golden foam; and the great Dioscuri to whom sacrifices of white lambs are 
made from the high stern; Castor, the tamer of steeds; the irreproachable Pollux and 
their sister, the divine Helen. 

He also spoke of the generous earth, dispenser of soft riches; the Ocean, father 
of all things; the return of the season; the trees with their fruits; the fields, mosses, 
flocks, works of iron and wood, and lovely cities filled with the murmur of men. 

Hyalis understood only imperfectly the words of the old man. Seated on the 
ground at his feet he interrogated him, asked timid questions; Glaucos responded 
complaisantly; stories led to stories; and often the moon limned their motionless 
shadows on the grass of the silent plains. 

A thousand confused thoughts awoke thus in the mind of the faun and a pale 
consciousness arose in his soul, like the first ray of the dawn which plays on the silver 
summit of the waves. 

As he grew up a more imperious instinct urged him toward human habitations. 
At daybreak he emerged from the density of the forests and wandered into the fields 
where, from farm to farm, the vibrant cocks called to each other. With slow steps he 
passed across the cultivated growths that embellished the earth with pencilled colors; 
skirting the fields of corns, of barley, of oats, from afar he joined in the labors of the men. 

Sometimes, slipping up to the outskirts of villages, he approached the home of the 
blacksmith, forever resounding with the noise of the sledge on the anvil; he especially 
liked to see horses being shod; to the high uplifted hoof, which he first trimmed with 
scissors, the bare-armed workman applied with tongs the iron reddened in the fire; an 
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acrid vapor of burning rind was exhaled on the air and the horse, uneasy, turned away 
its head. 

Other times he paused, a short distance away, before the workroom of the potter 
and could not raise his eyes from the rapid wheel by means of which the artisan 
fashioned at will harmonious vases from the formless and plaint clay. 

But nothing equalled his emotion when he went into the temples. ‘hose conse- 
crated to the Olympians, to Apollo, to Diana, to Neptune, especially impressed him. 
The majesty of the proportions, the nobility of the stones, the sacred silence of the 
places, all filled him with admiration; and when, advancing into the depths of the 
deserted sanctuary where, after a sacrifice, odor of burning perfumes still floated on 
the air, he perceived erect in the semi-darkness the tall image of the Immortal One, 
with his face of marble and his eyes of precious stones, stupor took possession of his 
body; his breast heaved and he felt the superior soul of the Great Gods descend, in 
magnificent confusion, into his soul. 

Those days, at the hour when the shadow of the trees lengthens and the setting sun 
invites the laborers to unyoke the oxen, he would remain for a long time, seated on a 
mile-stone, watching the lights become bright in the valley; and it was with inexpress- 
ible melancholy that he went back to the forests full of darkness. At night he avoided 
the clearings where the choruses of goat-footed fauns and satyrs disported themselves, 
and he passed quickly by the dark grottoes whence escaped lascivious laughter; some- 
times a dryad, aroused by the curious strangeness of his azure eyes, seized his arm as 
he passed and drew him toward her. For an instant the whispers of the night, the 
pungent aroma of the heavy hair which covered him, and also the obscure counsel of his 
blood made him pause; then, brusquely, he repulsed the dryad and, as though ashamed, 
ran and washed away in the nearby fountain the still burning imprint of her fingers 
on his arm. Then, leaving the impure marshes and the warm lowlands, he went up to 
the mountain and advanced to the extreme edge of the promontory which rose far 
above the waves. 

There, stretching out in the grass cold with dew, he threw back his head... . 

The night was sublime on the heights. All around the sombre vault of the firma- 
ment shut him in; below, on the sandy shore, the sea gave and reclaimed its waves with 
a powerful and monotonous murmur; above his head the innumerable stars scintillated, 
suspended, and as though about to fall into his eyes. 

The soul of the mother ocean and of the divine skies grew confused within him; 
a magnanimous ecstasy filled his breast and he lived in this manner through indescrib- 
able hours,—-silent, immovable, intoxicated! 

About this time, in the happy season when the earth is heavy with leaves and 
flowers, one evening while wandering through a bosque of sycamores that surrounded 
the temple of Latona, he perceived behind the flowering hedge of a laughing garden 
the white Nyza, the beloved daughter of Xylaos, the venerable priest of Apollo. 

Standing near a marble fountain, flecked with scales and with verdigris, she was 
tossing bread to her doves; the tame birds flew around her, came to get the crumbs even 
under her feet, perched on her hand, on her shoulder; and Nyza advanced thus, a 
vague smile on her lips, amidst a gentle fluttering of white wings. 

Hyalis had paused suddenly, struck by the miracle of a beauty which he had never 
so much as suspected. Nyza was dressed in a long tunic of light saffron which, slightly 
lifted by the rise and fall of her young breasts, fell in straight folds on her feet encased 
in blue sandals. Her hair, blond as ripening oats and held close to her forehead by a 
silver band, passed in even lines along her slender cheeks and was caught up at the 
back into a high chignon. Everything about her was svelte and melodious. Her small 
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head was poised on a slender, supple neck. A delicate and subtle grace, like a perfume, 
was implicit in every movement; in her manner of slowly lowering her eyes there was 
a kind of sacred modesty, and her smile was fragrant like a rose. 

After wandering for a time in the garden and freshening her languid flowers with 
a pure water, she slowly went back into the house. ae 

When she had disappeared Hyalis felt that the day had suddenly lost its light, 
and he remained a long time in the same place, his heart stifled by a sensation sweet to 
the point of sadness. 

The next day and the following days he returned to the garden of Xylaos, and 
hidden in a nearby bush he watched for the appearance of Nyza. _ 

Nearly every day he succeeded in seeing her: now, seated beside a basket filled 
with bright colored wools from Milet, she embroidered rich silks; now she molded 
the sacred wafers which she perfumed with the red juice of myrtle berries; or she 
spread out on the frail grass the resplendent linen washed in the river by the servants. 
On other days—and this vista especially was ravishing to Hyalis—bending over the 
little Callidicia, the daughter of Agathocles, the rich landowner of the neighborhood, 
she taught her the sacred hymns and dances. Holding the child by the hands, she had 
her raise and lower her arms in cadence, and analysed the complicated interwining of 
the steps. Callidicia, not yet skillful, imitated her. Together they turned, at first 
slowly and then more rapidly; the wind lifted their fragile tunics behind them and 
revealed their entangled feet. Often Callidicia, breaking the measure, stopped too late 
or made a false step; then a dual laughter filled the garden with its brilliance. 

Hyalis never grew tired of these graceful tableaux and he often uttered impreca- 
tions against the passersby whose sudden approach compelled him to take flight. 

At first he wished to retain within himself the secret of his emotions; but it was 
not long before he had betrayed himself by unconscious avowals; his quick blushes, 
his slightly vacant stares, his excessive wildness, his unaccustomed movements revealed 
only too well the confusion in his soul, and he poured out his heart all around him, like 
a child carrying a vase too full. 

Moreover, a secret force moved him to speak and he could not refrain from 
confiding his difficulty to the wise Glaucos. 

“© my son,” the old man said to him. “I too have known the fever that consumes 
you and the women of Sidon have received rich gifts from me. Nothing on earth 
escapes the power of Eros, and his most cruel shafts are the ones he implants in the 
most magnanimous hearts. Indeed, I see you on a way filled with danger. Ah! how 
you were delighted among the nymphs! Formerly you talked to me about Mylitta; 
now her name is never on your lips.” f 

And as Hyalis did not reply, but kept his eyes fastened to the ground: 

“Ah, I see!” Glaucos said, shaking his head. “You now disdain them. Ungrate- 
ful child, what mortal will give you greater joy and prove so acquiescent to your desires? 
But your destiny must be realized; you have seen the daughter of Xylaos and it is 
through love that you will attain to sorrow.” 

The voice of the old man trembled with solemnity as it pronounced these final 
words; and, taking Hyalis’ head in his hands, he looked long and deeply at him, and 
gravely placed his lips upon the young man’s forehead. 

Every day now Hyalis felt inexplicable emotions arise within him; there came to 
him a consciousness of himself; instead of belonging entirely to the mobile and chang- 
ing impressions of things, he wove between the world and himself the multiple threads 
of his own thought, always centered on Nyza, and he lived within himself as the spin- 
ning caterpillar lives in its golden cocoon. 
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_Whenever he thought secretly of her, a languor coursed through his body, pene- 
trating to his marrow; his soul was happy and his lips smiled, spontaneously, as a flower 
opens its petals. 

_ The even waves of the pools attracted him; he continually felt the need of seeing 
his image reflected in them; but at the same time his own image, faithfully reflected, 
caused him an indefinable uneasiness; he quickly drew back and, with a branch waved 
violently, he agitated the mysterious water to its depths. 

_At the risk of letting himself be discovered, he multiplied the opportunities for 
taking another glance at Nyza’s garden; even in her absence, the sight of the places in 
which she passed her life were sweet to him. 

On evening when he had thus ventured, he was astonished to find her still there. 
Standing between the pillars of the portico, she was watching the pink moon rise back 
of the fruit-gardens. Her venerable father was seated near her on the hereditary 
parle bench and was breathing the coolness of the twilight, his cheek resting on his 

and. 

Both were silent and there was no sound save the murmuring fall of the fountain 
and the intermittent cry of a bird... . 

For a long time they remained in this manner; darkness had submerged the garden 
and around them all things took on the solemnity of the shadows. 

When the moon, having arrived at the third part of its course, bathed all the 
horizon with its soft clarity, gently and without effort as a boat sets out from shore, 
Nyza began to sing. At first her voice trembled, uncertain and frail, as though it were 
going to break apart; then gradually it surged into broader waves, finally soaring out 
pure and vibrant into the startled silence of the night. 

Fascinated, Hyalis regarded the virgin. A blue ray descended upon her and 
followed her profile with a luminous line; her arms and her neck seemed of marble; 
in her immobile face, her lips alone trembled; and her eyes lifted to the sky, seemed 
to be bathed in a silver ecstasy. She stepped down from the threshold, advanced, took 
several steps into the garden. 

Hyalis heard the imperceptible sound of the grains of sand which her tunic caught 
in its passage, and each tinkling of the bracelets on her wrists resounded in his own 
heart. 

Languid with happiness, he lost all thought of everything. Suddenly Nyza, upon 
reaching the depths of the enclosure, perceived—clearly outlined on the lawn—the 
sharpcut shadow of his horns; at the same time she saw two eyes shining in the shadows; 
and, seized with terror, she uttered a loud cry and fled toward the house... . 

In despair, Hyalis came back to his senses. 

He understood now that an abyss separated him from the daughter of Xylaos; all 
night he wandered through the thickets. In the darkness hands tore at his heart and 
the words of Glaucos, illuminated by a strange light, came back to his memory. 

He sought to root out from his soul the thought which obsessed it; but his efforts 
were in vain and of themselves his memories returned to torture him. 

He now nurtured his pain with best that was in himself, seeking exile, from pref- 
erence, in the wildest places. There for entire hours and with accents of supplication, 
he cried “Nyza! Nyza!” His voice, more sonorous in the solitude, seemed to augment 
his despair, and this illusion, in his sorrow, was not without charm. A lost lamb, which 
he had rescued and which he loved tenderly, always accompanied him in his flights. 
Its light and vivacious presence—for it was always going off and returning on the run— 
the easy grace with which it reached up for his hand, its childish frolics,—these things 
took Hyalis’ mind for on instant from his pain; sometimes, when his heart overflowed 
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with grief, he took the lamb in his arms and pressed it against his breast, rubbing the 
little curly head with its soft eyes against his mouth; and for a moment he felt consoled. 

One day while he lay stretched out in the russet heather, watching the sombre sea 
sparkle in the distance under the sun’s rays, Ydragone the magician touched him on the 
shoulder. Ydragone was celebrated among the pythonesses. With her philters she 
could turn the stars from their course, transform the soul of metals; and her magic 
commanded the shades. 

“What are you doing there?” she said to him. 

“Do you not know—you who know all things?” 

“Certainly, I know; but Nyza, Xylaos’ daughter, does not suspect.” 

“Oh, listen!” he cried. “Have pity and explain what this sensation is; it is like a 
desire to feel no more, think no more, be myself no longer. ... Tell me, is not that what 
men call death? O Ydragone, can you not bring me death?” 

And he raised to her a piteous face in which the eyes burned like coals. 

“Tn truth,” she answered, ‘What you ask is impossible; for you are not unaware 
that the blood of the Aegipan flows in your veins and that it is the immortal blood of 
a god.” 

‘ “And yet, your philters are so powerful!’ murmured the faun in a voice of 
supplication. 

“Listen: Your grief has touched me and I am willing to try on you the effect of 
my magic. But first you must promise to bring me something to which you are 
attached—look, this lamb. for instance.” : 

Hyalis shuddered. The little animal gently licked his fingers. 

“T will bring it to you.” he said. 

“Moreover, understand that I shall have to use terrible noisons in order to combat 
your divine essence. O Hyalis, you will suffer frightfully!” 

“Never mind! TI shall come to vou tonight!” 

The magician’s cave’was situated in the heart of the mountain. 

In the very depths of a circus of rocks of monstrous shapes, poisonous trees re- 
flected, in a water that was heavy and shallow. shadows one might have named eternal. 
Vipers writhed in the black grass, coiled into knots, and hideous beasts ascended slowly 
from the pool and splashed in the mire with a drv noise of scales. waving their multiple 
and shaggy paws. An odor of decay floated in the air and the flame of the torch 
sputtered. 

Tn the middle of the night Hyalis pressed on. His countenance was livid, but his 
resolute eyes sparkled with an unwonted brilliance. 

As he was about to cross the threshold of the cavern, a huge baldpated bird with a 
human face and fat, pink belly, shook two heavy dustladen wings and called him three 
times by his name. 

Hyalis’ pallor became startling, and he paused, shuddering. But Ydragone ap- 
peared and he dared not retreat. 

“You see,” she said, showing him a cauldron from which rose heavv fumes, “T 
have finished preparing your philter. Have you thought of what I asked for?” 

Without a word Hyalis extended the lamb. 

The magician took it, laid it on a stone, with its head hanging above the cauldron, 
and grasped a huge knife. The lamb bleated gently and Hyalis closed his eyes. 

Soon a strange vapor began to spread and the entire cave became red with the 
magnificent and terrible red of blood. 

_ “Here!” said Ydragone, advancing toward the faun and handing him a cup in 
which a blackish liquid was steaming. “Now,” she added, “listen to me well and fix 
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my words in your mind. When the next moon shall, in its turn, have finished its course, 
on the same day, at the same hour as today, you will die. Drink.” 

Hyalis took the cup and emptied it. 

But at once he fell backward, uttering a terrifying cry. 

It seemed to him that fire had just been poured into his body, that it coursed 
through his veins, gnawed at the fibres of his being, attacked his bones. His members 
contracted and became twisted like dry twigs in the flame. He rolled on the ground, 
with his nails tearing out bits of flesh and tufts of hair; and his suffering appeared so 
fearful that Ydragone herself paled at the sight of it. 

Suddenly he stiffened and remained immobile; then the magician poured for him 
some drops of unknown subtlety. 

He reopened his eyes, breathed deeply, got up. ... 

Like a wood at dawn when the awakened birds utter a thousand joyful cries all at 
once, his soul quivered in all its parts, shaken by a confusion of emotions. 

He took several steps forward, gropingly; his hands encountered the skin of the 
lamb and he quickly raised to his lips the warm fuzzy wool. And then a curious sensa- 
tion rose from the depths of his being, like an irresistible wave which comes from the 
open sea and shatters itself on the beach. His breast shook with broken sobs and 
suddenly, from his glowing eyes, a mysterious water gushed and fell in large drops 
upon his sorrow,—as a soothing rain falls upon the withered grass of the prairies; and, 
filled with a delightful surprise, he murmured: 

“The gods do not know the joy of weeping.” 

From that dav his life was singularly changed. The thought that he would not 
long have grief to bear, perceptibly lessened its acuteness. 

As a man placed on the bank of a river more deeply admires the majestic current 
than he who swims in the middle of the current, so Hyalis, less strictly bound to the 
obscure life of the waters and of the woods, embraced with greater amplitude all the 
order and laws of the vast universe, drawing from its contemplation impressions that 
were more profound. 

Just now the eternal rhythm of the wood, the silent course of the stars, the ever 
mobile and infinite sea, the silver fires of the night succeeding to the éclat of the dav, 
the beauty scattered everywhere in living beings, from the neighing of fiery steeds to 
the delicate flight of swallows,—everything filled him with a confused rapture. 

Moreover, Ydragone’s poison was pursuing its certain way and mvsteriouslv 
attacking his strength; and his soul, less nurtured bv forces of the blood, inclined with 
a secret svmpathy toward those forms of life in which he perceived a certain decadence. 
The passion of a slow-moving twilight, the fatigue of a flower which drooped between 
his fingers diffused upon his more refined sensibility the most exquisite tremors; and 
each day, with an ever more subtle charm, he sought to fathom the mystery of life. 

As he watched a funeral procession one evening from a distance, the pallor of the 
women under their long veils, the mournful brilliance of their eyes, the dismal adagio 
of the funeral songs, suddenly seized him in an embrace so deliciously poignant that it 
seemed to be a pleasure; and he said to himself, pensively: 

“The gods do not know the beauty of death.” 

Nevertheless, more than ever, he thought of the daughter of Xylaos; but his feel- 
ings in this respect were also changed. The thought that it was for her sake that he 
was going to die and that he was in this manner making a gift of his life-—this thought 
illumined unknown depths in his being. Consequently, the sorrow of leaving the 
earth and the joy of suffering for Nyza formed in his heart a sad and passionate state 
from which he experienced inexpressible delight. 
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Nevertheless the new moon was about to achieve its course and the hour assigned 
by the magician had arrived. 

As a man who sets out for a long voyage gathers together all that he wishes to take 
with him, so Hyalis passed the day in summoning to his memory the most cherished 
hours; he remembered his childish games, conversations withGlaucos, the dryads, the 
great woods and the ocean; and insignificant details, rising suddenly to his memory, 
moved him more intensely than all the rest. He watched the last evening fall over the 
garden of Xylaos, over the orchard bordered by a curtain of silver-tipped poplars, 
over the green and scaly fountain where the doves perched before flying oft to the 
roof, over the pathways of fine sand which bore the light traces of Nyza’s delicate 
footprints. 

Little by little all things were effaced, the last sounds of the day grew more 
distant... night had come. : 

The house, not far away, lifted its pallid facade and its columns garlanded with 
wreaths of foliage. Hvalis cleared the hedge and advanced into the darkness. The 
aroma of flowers, which a recent rain had revivified, was exhaled around him with 
greater poignancy; and at moments he paused to breathe deeply. As he walked thus, 
choosing his steps cautiously, an object which his foot encountered in the darkness 
nearly caused him to stumble and fall. 

He bent down and recognized the cord with handles of boxwood which the small 
Callidicia had abandoned there awhile before; and suddenly he remembered the grace 
of the child, her careering in the garden under the skilfully turned rope, and her 
excited pleasure when Nyza consented to play also, or made her dance with her, arms 
clasped around her waist. The memory of past hours touched his innermost heart, 
and silently against his lips he pressed the boxwood handles polished by charming 
hands. 

He had now reached the doorway where the servants slept. He paused, one arm 
leaning against a pillar, and stretched out his neck into the darkness. His heart pounded 
in his breast, and drops of perspiration ran slowly down his body into the hollow of 
his back. 

He listened: Some doves close to him began to coo, then became silent; the foliage 
of the garden moved in a long murmur. 

Then, conquering the hesitancy which caused his knees to tremble, he crossed the 
threshold and felt his wav toward a faint light which filtered through drawn hangings. 

He drew aside the draperies and inclined his head. 

It was Nyza’s room. A bird-shaped lamp of copper cast a pale light. And at 
the extremity of the room, on a bed of cedar inlaid with ivory, the virgin lay. 

Hyalis had advanced into the room and was looking at her. Before this smooth 
brow, before these eyes sealed in sleep, a supernatural emotion stirred him; and the 
room around him was filled with divinity. Then, shuddering and pale, he leaned over 
this face and scanned it very closely. A rose and, as it were luminous blood, was visible 
beneath the epidermis; the veins traced a faintly blue network on the delicate temples; 
a slight wisp of hair, which the least breath caused to stir, caressed the cheek; imper- 
ceptible tremors passed across the immobile features, like those ripples which a summer 
breeze diffuses over the smooth surface of the waters; and at moments the furtive 
suggestion of a sensation tightened the lips, contracted the eyebrows, wrinkled the 
nostrils of the delicate nose. 

But what touched the heart of Hyalis was the fringed shadow of the long eyelashes 
on her cheek; and behind the carefully chiselled ear, the amber-colored border of her 
hair, the hair that was fragrant and mysterious like the forests, 
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Holding thus closely under his gaze the one who, until this moment, had never 
been approached, was like a kind of dizziness: and immense spaces of thought appeared, 
succeeding each other within him, as the landscapes which he dominates in flight, to the 
eyes of the eagle. , 

Again he inclined his body; a breath, faint and pure, passed across his face and 
he shuddered; it was the breathing of the sleeping virgin. 

At regular intervals her white breast rose and fell and it seemed to Hyalis that he 
was now being united with her, that he assumed a portion of the divine soul which was 
diffused in her body, that he attuned the rhythm of his own life to the rhythm of the 
adored one’s life. 

The exquisite mouth half-opened in the shadow, like a fruit. 

Then, urged by an irresistible desire, he placed his lips upon the lips of Nyza, as 
lightly as he could and still touch them, without her being awaknened, in an almost 
ineffable contact. 

And he remained immobile, with closed eyes. 

An infinite sweetness pervaded his members; at the same time it seemed to him 
that his heart expanded, became vast, splendid and blue like the firmament on summer 
nights; and a thousand stars, tracing in all directions golden curves, died away. 

The hour had come; Ydragone’s poison had attained the very sources of his being. 
An icy chill enveloped him. Like an urn plunged into the water, his soul was rapidly 
filled with increasing darkness; he breathed a long sigh, and his head—still inclined 
to the breathing of the virgin—fell noiselessly upon the pillow. 

In such manner did Hyalis of Mycalesia, the little faun with the blue eyes, die of 


love. 
Translated by Frances Fletcher 


HOW I CALLED 
THE Awe 
DARLING 


By 


Ai El f 
ae} §=Laura Rider Gottschalk 


The moment must have been the same for both. 
For, as my foot went down to kill it, 

Darling, Darling, screamed it, 

And Darling, Darling, I answered it, 


Lifting on the crackling pieces, 

And once more Darling as once more down. 
Then it did not cry or turn. 

My mouth stopped tasting Ant. 


Death-making lost disgust, 

Or death went from both, and it was 

Darling, Darling, with no thought of pardon, 
As if the dead and death-maker clasped hands, 


Watching the thing. 

So it was Darling, Darling, 

Yet no peace, for I ached 

As much as like Ant I could feel, 


Not much: I could not crawl 

Or break up so small. 

My leg thought pain, but was too high 
To see, except the humane toes 


Drew in to hug the deed. 
So Darling, in my mouth 
Wore the sharp slaughter off. 


The next breath, too, said Darling, but looking up 
From murder with so purer word, 

I breathed it no less tender 

Not for an Ant and not for murder. 
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The 


Jealous Woman 
A Play by Herodos 


Characters 


BITTINA GASTRON 
PYRRHIAS DRAKON 
KYDILLA 


BITINNA—J ust tell me, Gastron; have you grown so surfeited that you are no 
longer satisfied to shake your thighs with me but must be lying with Menon’s 
Amphythea?r 

GASTRON—I? Amphythea? Have I ever seen the woman? You are always 
inventing pretexts, Bitinna! I am a slave; do with me as you like, but don’t go on 
drinking my blood night and day. 

BITINNA—You have a fine tongue, young man! Kydilla, where is Pyrrhias? Call 
him here. 

PYRRHIAS—What is it? 

BITINNA—Tie this man up!—Are you planted thereP—Bring the rope from that 
bucket, quickly. 

If I do not have you thrashed in a way to make you an example to the whole 
district, then I am no woman! Is it not said: The more one beats a Phrygian... ? I 
am the cause of all this, Gastron, for making a man of you. But if I was a fool to do 
it, you will find, now, a Bitinna less foolish than you think — 

Have you brought it? Tie him up. Strip off his tunic. 

GASTRON—No, no, Bitinna; by your knees, I beg of you! 

BITINNA—Strip him, I tell you!— 

You are a slave acd I bought you for three minz: it is time you realized it. Un- 
fortunate the day I brought you here— 

Pyrrhias, you shall suffer for this! I see you doing everything but tie him up. 
Bind in his elbows! pull in the cords until they cut. 

GASTRON—Bitinna, pardon me this offense. I am a man; I did wrong. But if 
ever again you catch me doing what you don’t like, then mark me. 

BITINNA—Save your dallying for Amphythza, for her you wallow with, making 
a fool out of me—you door-mat! 
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PYRRHIAS—I have him tied up tight. 

BITINNA—See that he doesn’t wriggle himself free. Watch that! Take him to 
the dungeon at Hermon’s place and order someone to give him a thousand lashes on 
the back and a thousand on the belly. 

GASTRON—You want me killed, Bitinna, without even proving whether the charge 
against me is true or false. 

BITINNA—Didn’t you just say, with your own tongue: “Bitinna, forgive me this 
offence?” 

GASTRON—I was only trying to quiet your anger. 

BITINNA—You stand there staring at me! Why don’t you take him where I told 

our 
: Kydilla, give this ruffian’s snout a start on its way. 

And you, Drakon, follow and see where he takes him. Give the wretch a rag to 
cover his infamous tool; we can’t have him stark naked on the Agora. 

Once more I tell you, Pyrrhias: order Hermon to give him a thousand lashes here 
and a thousand there. Have you heard? For if you don’t follow me to the last word, 
you yourself shall pay principal and interest. Be off; and go straight, not by way of 
Mikkale’s house. 

—But I had forgotten. Call them back! call them back! Run, slave, before they’ve 
gone too far. 

KyDILLA—Pyrrhias, you deaf wretch, she is calling you. Good! No one would 
think it was a comrade you were dragging away so brutally, but some tomb-robber! 
Take care! you who haul him away to torture, Pyrrhias: within five days I swear these 
two eyes of Kydilla’s shall see you at Antidoros’ spiked up with those very Achaian 
shackles that you only just left off. 

BITINNA—Ah! bring him back here, tied up just as you took him, and tell Kosis, 
the brander, to come here with his needles and ink. 

We will have you multi-colored in one operation. 

Gag him and hang him up—this fine Daon! 

KYDILLA—Oh, no! for this time—so may you live to see Batyllis entering the house 
of bes husband and holding babies in her arms—pardon him, I beg of you, this single 

ault. 

BITINNA—Kydilla, don’t you annoy me, too, or I will be driven out of here. I 
pardon this sevenfold slave? And what woman, on meeting me, would not have reason 
for spitting in my face! Since he don’t know what sort of a man he is, he will know 
very soon, when he reads the inscription on his forehead. 

KYDILLA—But to-day is the twentieth; in five days come the Gerenia. 

BITINNA—Well, for to-day I will let you go. Give your thanks to this girl whom I 
love no less than Batyllis since I brought her up with these very hands. When we have 


pe our libations for the dead, we will attend to you—but you needn’t be uneasy 
about it. 


SAMUEL ROTH 


I 


Here are my open hands, 

I hold them dark palms up, 
Trembling, like hands of one 
Aged, holding a cup. 

Seem they to you not like 
A raw and new-dug grave, 
Empty? You must bclieve 
They’re really all I have. 
Lightly I clasp them now, 
Wearying nothing, for 

If what I have is not much 

I will not have any more. 


II 


And, if you fancy my hands, 
What will! you put into them? 
Soft! for I do think that you 
Glow with the gift of a gem. 
Drop the thing into my hand, 
Lightly, and leave it a while. 

A gem becomes more than a gem 
When the giver gives with a smile. 
Now that you stare at your gift 
Dead in the dark of my hand, 
Which do you think is the jewel? 
Ponder and understand. 
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III 


Dust of the noon-day world 
Scattering over the land, 

Dust from the rags of the world 
Falls on the dusk of my hand; 
Out of the east and the west, 
Out of the north and the south, 
Over my brow and eyes, 

Over my hands and mouth. 


IV 


Wind of the terrible north, 
Tearing by with your blast, 
What hides your robe of white 
That you hurry so fastr 

Wind of the darkening east, 
Head bowed low, fleeing by, 
Steel flashes out of your cloak 
Hiding not utterly. 

Even you, western wind, 

Hug something under your shroud: 
You are so silent who 

Usually are so loud. 

Wind of the mouldering south 
Creeping along the ground 
Tearing the suffering earth 
With a melancholy sound. 
Winds of the north and the east, 
West and south winds—all; 
Out with your shining spades, 
On with the burial! 


Vv 
What will you have from me 
You have not taken yet? 
Take—or It may be late, 
Take—or I may forget. 
This is the time of times, 
Dear, for your gathering: 
Quick! for the cross-eyed crow 
Flaps with her fatal wing. 


VI 
Where Westminster Abbey shades 
Lean on narrow green-leaf glades, 
I a brother to the grass 
Stand and watch the sunlight pass. 
One and one more century 
Here passed by so quietly; 
One more, two more centuries 
Come for all the use there is. 
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SONGS 


‘te ARABIAN NIGHTS 


I 


Some women think, because they have 
Bottoms like men, that they can save 
Their faces by analogy.... 

I showed one child her fallacy 

The other day, or rather night. 

She thrust a grotto sweet and tight 

And when I said: “That’s out of fashion.” 
Instead of flying in a passion 

She turned quite round and smiled; “I know 
That modern men do not do so; 

But I am up-to-date,” I said: 

“Although you turn your maidenhead, 

I am unworthy, heart of me, 

Of such great hospitality.” 


II 


The good, the friends of Allah, countless times 
Accuse us of unknown and nameless crimes. 
God says false accusation is a sin, 

Come let us save them from it, dear. Begin! 
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III 


The knights came to me, 

They bade me defiance. 
Ungird me now. 

They wished to take me, 

They looked for compliance. 
Ungird me now. 

I fed them all 

To my brothers, the lions; 
Ungird me now. 


IV 


Though I have suffered much, 

I will not suffer you; 
God will ward off the greasy smutch 
Of your black touch. 
Though I am cut to earth, 

I will not suffer you; 
The clean child of a noble birth, 
My blood was worth. 
You lust with your beast’s eyes, 

I will not suffer you; 
Thing of obscene black thighs 
And filthy destines, 

I will not suffer you; 


V 


Your angry voice 

Might drive aback raw boys 
When they aspire, 

My lust’s too high, 

There’s lighted in my eye 
Too fierce a fire; 

Lash me with words 

Or ring your bed with swords 
I will come to my desire. 


vi 


You are that hind which led the lions in 
Made tame by your black bow, 

Egyptian girl. 
Your tented dim silk hair has fallen low 
And you are couched therein, 

Egyptian girl. 
Crystal grows grey, and the blue airs begin 
To hide their shame in snow, 

Egyptian girl; 
You hide your roses with your hand, but, lo! 
We see the hand, we sin, 

Egyptian girl. 
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VII 


As the boy looked at it, my thing 

Moved and he whispered: “It is splendid! 
Do let me try its lové-making.” 

I answered: “Such an act is reprehended ; 
In fact, a lot of people call it awful.” 

He said: “Oh, they—oh, they! 
With me all things are lawful.” 

And I was too polite to disobey. 


Vill 


Ask the girl whose breasts grow big, 
While consciousness invades her fig, 
Why she prefers the taste of lemons 
To pomegranates and water-melons! 


IX 


Though my full and present joys 
Are concerned with tender boys, 
Taste for women never ends 
And my less observant friends, 
When they see me go without, 
Think I have become devout. 


x 


Brown-breasted Zaynab, Hind whose hair is dyed 
With youthful art, both say that I neglect them; 
I have found roses in my friend’s backside 
Fairer than any rose which ever decked them: 
Hind cannot tempt my sense to abide, 
And Zaynab’s razored rose cannot affect them. 
Even their bottoms would entice in vain 
One who has learnt the sweet of muscles and a mane. 


XI 


Who says this fawn of boyish grace 
Is lovely as a girl, 
Commits a blasphemy: 
There is a difference. 
You take a girl at face to face, 
But the fawn has to curl 
Round and stoop pleasantly: 
There is a difference. 


E. Powys MATHER 
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To An Illegitimate Son 


You whom the good-proud call 
My illegitimate son, 

Gently know that of all 
You are my precious one. 


Precious but quite alone, 
For he who courts in the dark 
However much may be done 
May never return to his mark. 


But when they call you to war, 
And trumpets blare through the land, 


You will be happy, for 
With many a brother you’ll stand. 
F. P. 
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CONFESSIONS 
of 
ARTHUR SYMONS 


Part Two 
A Study in 
Lunatic Asylums 


I 


KO trace, to retrace, to attempt to define or to divine the way in which one’s 
jy madness begins, the exact fashion in which it seizes on one, is as impos- 
‘4 sible as to divine why one is sane. That I inherited madness from certain 
8 ancestors of mine—one never knows how many generations back—is 
unquestionable. That I ever imagined it in myself is perhaps just as 
unquestionable. Yet, when the thunderbolt from hell fell on me, which 
for a time destroyed my reason, I was utterly and absolutely unprepared 
for so unimaginable a crisis as that which befell me in Italy at the end of 1908. Was 
I not really in the situation of my Christian Travalgar? 

“He had never known what it was to feel the earth solid under his feet. And now, 
when he waited for the doctor who was to decide whether he might still keep his place 
in the world, and make what he could of all that remained to him of his life, the past 
began to come back to him, blurred a little in his memory, and with whole spaces 
blotted out of it, but in a steady return upon himself, as the past, it is said, comes back 
to a drowning man at the instant before death.” 

The problem of Gérard de Nerval is that of one who has lost the whole world and 
gained his own soul. Le Réve et la Vie is the most intensely personal thing he ever 
wrote—a burning and a thrilling human document in all conscience—because it is a 
narrative of madness, unique as madness itself; he was only wise, passionate, collected, 
really master of himself, when he was insane. Almost every artist lives a double life 
in which he is for the most part conscious of the illusions of the imagination, aware 
also of the illusions of the nerves; aware, to his peril, of nights of insomnia, of days of 
weary waiting, of the sudden shock of some event—that anyone of those common 
disturbances which may be enough to jangle the tuneless bells of one’s nerves. ‘This 
wonderful prose of his, which was for one thing “‘a demonstration of the Immaculate 
Conception by geometry,” is, as I said, a madman’s visions, yet this shows, as Gautier 
says, “cold reason seated by the bedside of hot fever, hallucination analyzing itself by 
a supreme philosophic effort.” What is curious in the narrative is that the opium 
dreamer has begun to write down his dream while he was yet within its coils. “The 
descent into Hell” he calls it twice: “it seemed to me that I knew everything; and 
imagination brought me infinite pleasures. Now that I have recovered what men call 
reason, might I not regret having lost them?” His genius, to which madness had come 
as the liberating spirit, disengaging its finer essence, consisted in a power of materialising 
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vision, whatever is most volatile and unseizable in vision, and without losing the sense 
of mystery, or that quality which gives its charm to the intangible. Madness in him 
had lit, as by lightning, the hidden truths of distant and diverging things; in somewhat 
the same fashion as that in which a singularly startling sight of things is gained by the 
stimulus of haschisch, by which vision is produced, while the soul, sitting safe within 
the perilous circle of its own magic looks out on the panorama which either rises out 
of the darkness before it, or drifts from itself into the darkness. 

I turn from this to experiences of my own youth when I had nightmares. I awoke, 
stifling a scream, my head damp with sweat out of impossible tasks, in which time 
shrank and swelled in some deadly game with life; something had to be done in a 
second and all eternity passed, lingering, while the second poised over me like a drop 
of water always about to drip: it fell, and I was annihilated into depth under depth of 
darkness. In those dreams of abstract horror there began to come a disturbing element 
of Sex. To me it was something remote, inexplicable; and there was an infinite 
curiosity, which I hardly even dared dream of satisfying; a curiosity which was like a 
fever. Above all, I was uneasy about myself, because I saw that others were uneasy 
about me, and my voracious appetite for life was partly a kind of haste to eat and drink 
my fill at a feast from which I might at any time be called away. And then I was still 
more uneasy about hell. I felt the eternal flames seizing me, and some foretaste of their 
needlessness seemed to enter into my being. 

I have no intention of giving many details of the month I spent in Venice in 
September, 1908, nor of the adventures that happened to me either in the Palazzo that 
gave on the Grand Hotel or at the Lido or in the streets of Venice. I was over-excitable 
and over strained; several misadventures had occurred in the previous year which had 
greatly and deeply upset me. I had become irritable and extravagant. Even then my 
eyes were hurting me. I was troubled by one crisis after another, over which I had no 
control. My nerves reacted on my imagination; my imagination reacted, almost re- 
coiled, on my body. Too many burdens had been imposed upon me by I know not how 
many taskmasters. J was hallucinated, obsessed. Even the heat enervated me; much 
more so in Venice, with closed windows and mosquito-nets around the beds; often 
enough sleep forsook me and I got out of bed and began to write and write and write. 

Now that I am perfectly lucid, it seems to me advisable to quote, at this point of 
my narrative, what seems to me perhaps the sanest sentences of a document in which 
my madness is most evident; the whole article was printed in The Saturday Review in 
October. 


MUSIC IN VENICE 


The music in Venice which is most often heard is the harsh song of the gondoliers; 
next the serenatas at night, and lastly the military bands in the Piazza. Every evening, 
as night approaches, the sound of singing at a great distance is heard across the water. 
It comes nearer and a gondola is seen, floating with the tide, decorated with Chinese 
lanterns, and carrying one or two men and women. 

Poignant, passionate songs, you tell some of the secrets of these narrow calles and 
canals and of the houses hidden away at the end of narrow lanes, sudden splendour 
among slums. Songs of Venice, poignant, passionate, melancholy and gay songs of 
Venice, what is really your meaning, what lies under the beauty of your melodies? At 
times a vast barge, known as a gallegiante, floats down the Grand Canal and across the 
lagoon, with the same Chinese lanterns and more voices. It is a serenata, and all the 
gondolas precede and follow, each gliding exactly in front of another, in order to get 
nearer to the boat of song. The gondoliers’ hoarse shouting comes violently through 
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the music. Two or three phrases, poignant and piercing, monotonous and profound, 
rise suddenly out of the luminous night of waters. It was this cry that Wagner heard 
from the balcony on that fortunate night when he found the melody for his shepherd’s 
pipe. Inspiring, disconnected scraps of song, harsh expressive voices, abrupt pauses 
and repetitions, but with a strange fantastic beauty; songs that decorate and illumine 
the night, cries out of the depth of the secret heart of Venice, songs instinctive and 
remote, melancholy and passionate, what strange and obscure secrets you conceal! 
Crimes and carnality of Doges, the horrible Council of Ten, the dungeons under the 
“Bridge of Sighs,” a water prison, where men languished without hope, heard the tides, 
loud and menacing voices going on eternally with a monotonous plash on the marble 
walls of the dungeon. They are dark cells, a torture-room, rusty chains and bolts and 
bars, chains just long enough to enclose an ankle or two wrists, chains long enough to 
enclose the body in a permanent inaction against the wall. There is an odious beauty 
in these relics of a time when cruelty was a virtue and Casanova was a spy. Inexplic- 
able soul of Venice Satan threw dice with God and won half the game. Inexplicable 
soul of beauty, heroic soul, ignorant, empty, indifferent, enigmatical soul, you were 
tinged with cruelty, like all the Latin races. 


I am no philosopher, but I have a passion for the Absolute. All my happiness 
has come about because I am never content unless my few desires are minutely satisfied. 
I have never understood what a compromise meant, or making the best of things if 
those things were all I wanted, or, indeed, any concession to circumstances. What I 
envy, or would envy, if I could conceive myself different from what I am, are the 
people who do not mind, or only in small things. The small things do not exist for me, 
but how terribly a few things do. Rage consumes me if I do not possess their ultimate 
essence. As for all else, my mind is a happy blank, and I am generally supposed to be 
heartless, passionless and indifferent. 

At the beginning of September we were invited to a dinner at the Italian Embassy 
given by the Italian Ambassador, the Marquis di San Giuliano. We had been intro- 
duced to him a few weeks before at the house of Antonio Cippico, now Count Cippico, 
a great Italian scholar, a man of wide interests, a man of wide culture. I translated 
The Dead City of Gabriele d’Annunzio and dedicated my version to him. “To 
Gabriele d’Annunzio I dedicate this Translation, begun at Arles and finished at Toledo, 
the two Dead Cities which I love most in Europe. A. S., Toledo. April 3, 1899.” 
I translated Gioconda in 1901; Francesca da Rimini in 1902. In d’Annunzio you feel 
the blind force and oncoming of a living passion; and it is the energy which speaks 
throughout the whole of a long and delaying play. Without energy, la grace supreme 
as Baudelaire himself called it, beauty is but a sleepy thing decrepit or born tired. In 
Francesca da Rimini beauty speaks with the voice of life itself. I sent the Ambassador 
a copy of my Translation, and this is his reply. 


20/12 1905 


Italian Embassy 
20 Grosvenor Square, W. 
“Dear Mr. Symons, 


I thank you heartily for your translation of Francesca which I have received 
yesterday evening. 


I have not written before, because I wish to peruse it enough to be able to 
say something more than a single word of thanks, but, unfortunately, I had no 
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time so far, I hope to read it in a few days, and to compare it later on with the 
Italian book. I have only read a few passages, which seem to me quite a master- 
piece. 
Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
San Giuliano.” 


The dinner at the Ambassador’s to which I have referred, was, in fact, the result 
of one of those miraculous invitations, without which my escape from Italy might have 
been problematical. It is one of the terrors of human existance that we may be led at 
once to seek and to shun solitude; unable to endure the nostalgia of its absence, unable 
to bear the mortal pressure of its embrace. “I think man’s happiest when he forgets 
himself,” says one Elizabethean Dramatist; but to have drunk of the cup of dreams— 
of the cup of dreams Gerard de Nerval drank—is to have drunk of the cup of eternal 
memory. I was curiously unaware, when I was on my way to Italy, that the past and 
the future are continually with us; only the present flies continually from under our feet. 


II 


The first time I stayed in Bologna I had a room in the ancient hotel where Byron 
spent some time before he went to his heroic death in Missilongi; one of those old- 
fashioned hotels that one fancies, not for their luxury, but for their comfort; with the 
open court and the wooden balconies outside all the rooms where I heard the rain fall 
insidiously. The life of Byron was a masque in action: he still lives for us with such 
incomparable vividness because he was a man first and a poet afterwards. At twenty- 
four, the most famous poet of the day, the idol of one London season and cast out by 
the next with horror, an exile, credited with abnormal wickedness, and with abnormal 
genius—in certain senses he was abnormal—who defiantly confessed himself to the 
world, living with ostentatious wildness in Venice, giving up everything, life itself, in 
the cause of liberty and for a nation of heroes, a hero in death, he came to his death— 
his tragic end—a tired jester, still fierce at heart. Byron used the world’s irony to 
condemn the world. Still, his flame is the burning of much dross; excellent food for 
flame: still, he can teach us, not by the magic he never had but by some insatiable thrill, 
appeal, potency. Therefore after the gigantic Vision of Judgment, Don Juan is his 
masterpiece, in which he shows a genius for rhyme and a genius for plain statement 
which leaves prose behind in mere fighting force, and glorifies fighting force with a 
divine natural illumination. 

Swinburne says in regard to Don Juan: “The Titan of our bodied evil, the like- 
ness of sin made flesh, which grew up on the grave and bitter imagination of a Spanish 
poet (Tirsoda Molina), steeped in the dyes and heated by the flames of hell, appears 
even as the hand of Moliére diminished, and fallen as it were from Satan to Belial; 
but still splendid with intellect and courage that tower above the meaner minds and 
weaker wills of men and of women; still inflexible to human appeal and indurability 
of fierce anger. To crush him, heaven is compelled to use thunder and hell fire; and 
by those, though stricken, he is not subdued. The sombre background of a funereal 
religion is not yet effaced; but lacked the whole strength of motion, gigantic as that 
was, to grapple with the shadow of this giant, to transfigure upon a new stage the tragic 
and enormous incarnation of supreme Sin.” 


To return to Bologna, this sad and learned town revealed itself to me with a certain 
severe charm, a little fantastic also, fascinating rather the mind than the senses. Com- 
ing from Naples I suddenly felt the North. In the bedroom of my Hotel, when I 
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heard the rain fall, outside my door, on the little open balcony over the central court 
f remembered that for a month I had been sleeping where I could look from my bed 
and see nothing but sky and sea. Wherever I went in Bologna I came upon something 
mediaeval: a bewildering church, a pillar, the Podesta dwindling away under the 
portico of Vignola into cafés and shops; the two leaning towers which, with most of 
the caprices of the Middle Ages are a lasting wonder, a riddle without an answer, a 
sort of gigantic joke, stupifying as the jokes of Rabelais. My most profound impres- 
sion was the one I received from the Museo Civico—where the weight of so much 
so ancient and so forgotten dwell to weigh on one. In the delicate work of Cellini’s 
and John’s of Bologna I could see only that they were the portraits of dead men and 
women, and that the pride of life which had perpetuated them was after all only 
another glory which had gone down into the dust, ridiculously despoiled by death. 
Never had I felt so acutely the pathos of transitory things not suffered to die; many 
separate houses, which had each been a home, turned into a public show; never had I 
felt such an odour of death, not even in Pompeii. There, in so frightful a step back 
of nearly twenty centuries, the mind reels, clutching at that somewhat pacifying 
thought, for at least its momentary relief. The Brothel and temple are there, side by 
side; but, as you turn aside into an empty street you are seized, and, as it were, impris- 
oned within the terror of the immortality of death, before which all the legends of 
hell become credible, seeing how hard it is to escape, even by death, out of the bondage 
of even a material indestructibility. 

The second time when I was in Bologna, I stayed in the Hotel Brun, in the Palazzo 
Malva, Via Ugo Bassi; there was a fine view of the town from the Loggia. In fact, 
there was something ominous in the effect of this huge edifice which jarred my nerves; 
there was an enormous courtyard on which many of the windows looked, where one 
had coffee; but, as for the huge door, that moved on iron hinges, that also jarred my 
nerves; most of all on that night when I returned and beat in vain on that closed door; 
and this—this awful kind of connivance with the Evil Powers—was a thing unheard 
of in all my travels. 

We spent one week there; during that intolerable week the Demon of Restless- 
ness that has driven me during so many of my wanderings hither and thither as if one 
were driven onward by the intensity of a howling wind across a barren heath that 
verges on the sea, seized more tightly and more furiously on me than he had ever 
done. I may have thought then for a moment of Mehalah, whose pages reflect, for 
one thing, the sterile glitter and desolate fascination of the salt marshes, their innate 
splendour and barren beauties and multitudinous monotony of measureless expanse. 
I fear I also thought of the unmitigated horror of the end; for, as Swinburne said, 
“the accumulating horrors of the close, however possible in fact, are wanting in the 
one quality which justifies and ennobles all admissable horror in fiction: they hardly 
seem inevitable; they lack the impression of logical and moral certitude.” 

It was noticed by the people who kept the hotel and by my wife, who was with 
me, that I was in a state of intense exasperation; which is the inevitable penalty of the 
sins one has and has not committed. One night I went and took tickets for some 
theatre where I spent the evening: it was the Teatro Brunelli in a side street between 
the Via Castliglione and the Via Santo Stefano. I was very uneasy, the people who 
thronged the theatre disturbed me: they irritated me; so much so, that when I went 
out with the others, I went to some miserable little hotel—such as those Baudelaire 
was too often obliged to frequent when the exasperation of the nerves of Jeanne Duval 
reacted on his and hurled him like a whirlwind into the pavements of Paris—where in 
my miserable room J tried in vain to sleep, I locked the door and examined my smok- 
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ing candle; horrible imagination racked my brain. I seemed on fire; so, next morning, 
I paid what had to be paid to the surly manager, and returned to the Hotel Brun; 
where my sudden reappearance created a certain amount of surprise and astonishment. 
The next night I went to a circus—such shows always amused me—where I talked 
with some of the performers in Italian, and a queer little girl, a clever horse-rider, 
who sat on my knees where she wickedly caressed me. 

Several times I wandered out alone, went into curiosity shops, where I purchased 
all kinds of things, such as chains and lockets, also some rare and wonderful old Italian 
Cazzon; which were finally shipped to London, none of which I ever saw again, nor 
have I been able to conjecture why so absurd a mania should have possessed me. ‘There 
is no doubt whatever that the last two years of my life had over-strained what was 
always supposed to be my delicate constitution. That I have always possessed ; only, 
in addition to this, I have always had a tenacious, an almost tremendous, will-power; 
and, besides this, an almost incalculable amount of nervous strength. Many people 
are deceived and deluded by appearances—apparent or not: so in my case as in the 
case of Baudelaire, I have had, I have enjoyed, my revenge on the unjust. 

On that day of my return to the hotel, when I was alone with my wife, I became 
furious, full of curses; I stamped up and down the room in a state of nervous exasper- 
ation. I refused to return with her to London, which she implored me to do; I said 
that I intended to go to Perugia, where I could dream on its heights. The next day 
the Manager expostulated with me; he did his utmost to quiet me and to persuade me 
that the best thing was for me to return to England. I replied to him furiously. He 
shrugged his shoulders and left me. Going to the railway station next day with my 
wife who was leaving Bologna I was asked just to get into the train, which would take 
me to Perugia. With that devilish cunning that had seized fast on me, I said: “No, 
that train does not go to Perugia, it goes to Paris.” I went back to the Hotel and, for 
some unreasonable reason, I changed my mind; and, instead of going next day to Peru- 
gia, where the unforeseen event that had to happen might have been less disastrous, 
less infernal and less diabolical, I went to that malarious town Ferrara, which I ought 
to have avoided, for, certainly, that infamous town reeked of Poison. 

Next morning I found myself in Ferrara, where I took a room in a most forbid- 
ding hotel: the hotel Europa, opposite the post office, and quite near the Castello Vec- 
chio. I wandered along those streets and saw the most horrible shapes and shadows. 
I may have said to myself, then, for all I know, with Gérard de Nerval: “TI attribute 
to myself an influence over the course of the moon; and I believe that this star had been 
struck by the thunderbolt of the Most High, which had traced on its face the imprint 
of the mask which I had observed.” 

On the second night after my arrival in Ferrara I wandered along the streets and 
came—under the moonlight on a horrible apparition that loomed hideously against 
the horizon: the Castello Vecchio, that had been the Ducal Palace; which had been 
built in 1383 by Niccolo il Zeppo after the revolt. This is certainly one of the most 
imposing examples of mediaeval military architecture in Italy. The huge edifice 
rises out of the midst of a dark basin of water—the moat that had even a drawbridge 
—its four corners guarded by four towers which dominate the low roofs of the sunken 
city stretching far on all sides. Seen from outside where the grass is swampy, from 
which one sees the Porta degli Angeli which keeps its ancient form and presents a 
long vista of crumbling bastions which are overgrown with tangled thickets, one sees 
no signs of habitation above the walls of the shrunken city. In 1579 a horrible acci- 
dent happened in the tournament when four of the Knights of the noblest houses, were 
upset into the moat; upon which the cruel Duke insisted that the tournament should 
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continue to the end, under his inflexible eyes. Therefore the dense and dire horror of 
Death’s intrusion still hangs about the place, like some form of the Black Death; for 
upon it has fallen the curse which attended the ancient brood of Este. As for the 
Castle itself the sight of the massive foundations and the heavy arches beneath which 
the waters of the moat look so sinister and so secret, raised in me a sensation of terror. 
Yet, on that night the effect of the building was extraordinarily impressive: so many 
of the hideous details were lost to one’s sight; yet one had to be insidiously aware that 
the immense mass of the Castle that towered up, with its stone balustrades and its 
frowning machicolations, was itself as evil as the dungeons themselves had always been 
and still were. At the north-east angle rises the Torre di Leon; the largest of the four 
towers; which had and has dungeons beneath it; inside whose grim and gaunt walls 
criminals used to be exposed in iron cages—as in the time of the Asche Bajazet. I 
must now quote from a certain book details which were unknown to me: “The ancient 
guide with a huge key unlocks a door beneath the Torre di Leoni. Proceeding along 
a corridor she reaches a heavy trap door which she lifts with difficulty, revealing a nar- 
tow staircase. Having reached down a lantern and lifted it and admonished the visi- 
tors to be very careful, she descends, a strange bent figure looming black against the 
ray from the lantern, and you follow, stooping double. There is yet a steeper stair to 
go down before the level of the prisons is reached. You arrive at last in a long vaulted 
stone passage lighted at rare intervals by slits in the thickness of the walls. La Madda- 
lene, who looks, with her solitary flame, the fit custodian of these gloomy regions, un- 
locks and drags open a low door which admits into a narrow cell lighted only by a 
tiny crack in the wall. Here, she tells you, Oeliliha was imprisoned. Further along 
the passage is the so-called prison of Ugo, a still more appalling place in which the 
little light that enters through the triple barred chink must find its way through four 
rows of bars in the outer wall and then across the corridor.” 


TIT. 

One afternoon I began to walk across the city, and found myself outside one of 
the gates; so, not knowing my way, so bewildered I was, with nerves and intense heat 
and an exasperation of all the senses, either onward or back to my hotel, I walked and 
walked and walked—always in the wrong direction, always under the hot sun that 
hurt me, always imagining I was on my way back to Ferrara. It is literally impossible 
for me to say how often I stopped on the way, and how often I continued walking, 
interminably—always in the wrong direction. As night came on, night with all its 
oppression, I felt an enormous fatigue creep over me; I sat by the wayside for hours; 
then, being observed by certain curious people, I got up wearily and resumed my end- 
less wanderings. I climbed several haystacks and rested on them. I remember vividly 
that wonderful poem of Mona, The Haystack beside the Floods. “Those,” wrote 
Pater, “in whom what Rousseau calls Jes frefers nocturnes are constitutional, know 
what splendour they give to the things of the morning; and how there comes something 
of relief from physical pain with the first white streak of light in the sky.” Certainly 
the poem which gives its name to the book is a thing cruelly tormented and awry with 
passion, like the body of the guilty Queen defending herself from the charge of adul- 
tery, and the accent falls in strange unwonted places with the effect of a great cry. It 
begins :— 

“Fad she come all the way for this, 

To part at last without a kiss? 

Yea, had she borne the dirt and rain 
That her own eyes might see him slain 
Beside the haystack in the floods?” 
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Godmar the Judas snares them, declares to Jehane that he will take her with him to 
his castle. 
“A wicked smile 
Wrinkled her face, her lips grow thin, 
A long way out she thrust her chin; 
“You know that I might strangle you 
While you were sleeping; or bite through 
Your throat, by God’s help—ah!” she said 
“Lord Jesus, pity your poor maid!” 
He lets her sleep on a heap of wet hay for one hour, she wakes, comes to him and says 
“T will not.’ Godmar draws out the long bright blade without a flaw, then severs 
Robert’s head. 
“Then Godmar turned again and said! 
“So, Jehane, the first fitte is read! 
Take note, my lady, that your way 
Lies backward to the Chatelet!” 
She shook her head and gazed awhile 
At her cold hands with a rueful smile. 
As though this thing had made her mad. 
This was the parting that they had 
Beside the haystack in the floods.” 

Being chased away, I began to run; following on my heels were these country 
folk, and, so as to escape their pursuit, I fell headlong into deep ditches, into ponds 
and pools; came out wet through, bedraggled with mud. I hid myself behind a hedge; 
I heard their loud voices far-off; then fell asleep for I know not how many hours. At 
any rate, I woke at dawn; and began again my endless and as it seemed to me my hope- 
less wanderings. I see myself sometimes in the depth of a dream walking on a high 
plateau to which I had somehow climbed; the scenery on both sides was curious and 
unfamiliar to me; there were far below me the railway and the train I would have 
given anything in the world to have been in. 

Finally, worn out with fatigue, after many a rest on this painful pilgrimage, foot- 
sore and hungry and thirsty—as a matter of fact I had been given both food and drink 
by several kind women on both days, for they had pitied me—I came on an immense 
farm-house. The door was open. I went in. There were several women in that 
room; some were at work, some seated at a table; it was really a luxurious room, and 
the sunshine entered with me. One strange old woman seated near the hearth reminded 
me of a witch: so warily she stared at me, but with no suspicion. I spoke to them 
quietly in Italian; they made me sit down at the table and they gave me red wine and 
bread and meat. Then I asked if there was any place where I could sleep that night. 
They looked at me curiously. One said: “Just you wait here, till the Padrone returns.” 
I sat there idly, watching the sunbeams and these women’s faces. The Padrone finally 
entered. He asked me to step outside with him. We walked up and down the court- 
yard. I told him some of my story and of how I had lost my way. He was one of the 
kindest men I have ever met. He patted me in his familiar way on the shoulder and 
said: “Come with me; you shall have a nice bed to-night.” We walked a long way. 
I could hardly walk, so he took my arm. Then we came to where he kept his cattle. 
He took me up to an enormous cattle-shed; the cattle were in their sheds; over them 
was quite a comfortable bed. I got on to it; he wished me good-night; he left me and 
went his way. I slept soundly that night; and when I woke before noon I heard all 
around me the pleasant sounds and noises of the cattle underneath me. 
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Next morning I found my way to the farm-house, they gave me a good breakfast; 
then the Padrone walked some miles with me along the road, explaining the nearest 
way back to the town. Then he stopped, shook my hand warmly, and said good-bye: 
I walked on, refreshed by the sleep I had and by his kindness; tried on the way to find 
more directions; tried in vain to get any help from those who were driving in their 
carts: all refused. Finally I came on a man whom I haled; he stopped; he was driv- 
ing a cart on the top of which was a huge barrel of wine-—the biggest I ever saw. He 
said tome: “Get on to the top of that barrel; mind you hold on tight, as the thing 
pee jostles; and I’ll drop you at the tavern where I have to turn off on a different 
road. 

I got on top of the barrel; and was jostled to and fro in a most uncomfortable 
fashion: I certainly held on tight; and when we came to the tavern, he helped me 
down, took me inside, gave me some wine and food; then went his way. I wandered 
onward for I know not how many hours; never in my life was I so utterly fatigued, 
in spite of resting every half hour near some hedge. Dark came on and I went to a 
café, sat down there and ordered coffee. I drank it with some relief. I suppose I was 
aware then of the state I was in. 

Then, the unforeseen happened. Two Bersaglieri were strolling along; they saw 
me; in an instant they seated themselves beside me. I was questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned. Then they promised to take me back to the Hotel Europa. I walked between 
them. At a certain tavern they stopped; we went in: I imagined they were going 
to give me a drink. On the contrary, to my horror I was thrust into a dark room with- 
out one ray of light. I stumbled about in vain. Then they let me out, and I walked 
between them an endless journey, it seemed to me. They took me to the hotel; where 
of course I asked for my room. There was no answer. Then ensued a long conversa- 
tion between those two men and the hall-porter, who brought some under Manager 
who was made to sign some documents—I was unaware of their nature. 

Then, escorted between these two criminals, I found myself face to face with the 
Ducal Castle. They knocked; I was thrust in; and, with no examination whatsoever, 
I was seized by two jailers—something about me having been said to them—pushed 
down interminable stairs to a dark corridor. The iron-barred door of a dungeon was 
flung open. They fastened and locked manacles on my wrists and ankles; they flung 
me on to the stone floor which stunned me. When I woke I saw what I had never 
imagined possible: myself, supposed to be a criminal and a Lunatic unjustly hurled 
into hell. There was a small grated window high up on one of the walls; there was 
the “Judas” (so ironical and so cruel a name for so cruel a purpose!)—the slit hole 
of hell through which the horrible gaolers are obliged to look—in the middle of the 
door; there was a narrow wooden bed—a bed of torture in a torture house. With an 
effort which was incalculable I got on to the bed; there was a wooden block behind 
my head instead of a pillow. Otherwise the cell was utterly naked. 

Fettered on both ankles and on both wrists, after the whole horror of this nefarious 
attack on my liberty had begun to exasperate me beyond any imaginable exasperation, 
I dragged myself with painful steps round and round the stone walls of my cell, gaz- 
ing hopelessly at the barred window that let in but a little light and at the Judas, which 
was continually opened and shut, showing me the grimacing faces of those inhuman 
beasts. The desire of escape, which has more than anything else, in a certain sense, 
always kept me alive, was certainly awake then—then when the chances were a thou- 
sand to one that I should never leave that cell alive. Utterly worn out with the intol- 
erable fatigue of those days and nights when I had wandered, I crawled back to my 
bed of torture—and, mercifully, slept till dawn. Dawn glared in on me like those 
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unendurable dawns that the damned alive in hell must experience; if they are alive 
there. I dragged myself helplessly to and fro: still the grimacing faces stared at me. 
I had been given nothing to drink, nothing to eat. I imagined their intention was to 
keep me in that cell, deprived of all that is necessary to us in our human needs, and 
to let me die there, in convulsions, after those unendurable agonies caused by thirst 
and hunger had exhausted and irritated me; and then bury me in some deep hole in 
the earth. At noon those men entered my cell, unlocked my manacles, and took me to 
that place in the corridor which one calls the cabinet. I noticed the long corridor and 
the sharp flights of stairs that went up and down. After they had let me breathe some 
air, that abnormal nervous strength which I have always possessed in an extraordinary 
degree raised all the madness that was burning me like hell’s fire; and I fought with 
those three huge gaolers—in the wild idea of escape—with a ferocity which at least 
equalled theirs. I know not how long that struggle went on. I caught one by the throat 
and nearly strangled him; I hit another in the pit of his stomach so furiously that he 
fell backward on the floor. Then—in Balzac’s phrase—began my Gehenna. My feet 
were of course naked; these gaolers had iron-shod boots; two of them attacked my 
naked feet with such venomous violence, with such inhuman ferocity, that all the blood 
that was in them was drained out of them by reiterated kicks, so that the blood which 
covered my feet and which covered that part of the floor on which I lay is beyond all 
calculation. In an instant I was manacled and flung back into my den. I probably 
took an hour to crawl back to my bed; after which I certainly swooned; nor have I any 
idea why I did sleep that night. : 

The same hideous dawn glared at me. I could neither stir nor breathe. Every 
vein in my body ached as if I had been on the rack. Then came the miraculous release 
I was much too worn out to expect. It was indeed a heaven-sent miracle: a miracle 
for which I have not only to thank forever the God who created me; but also, the Italian 
Ambassador, the Marchese di San Giuliano, for, no sooner had he been informed of my 
disappearance in Ferrara, than, with that insight which never failed him, he sent a 
wire in cypher to the Head of the Police requiring him to have search made for me 
immediately in every direction. They searched everywhere, until they found me in my 
intolerable misery, which might have been my last agony. Indeed, I have not only to 
thank that Ambassador, but, also, two women whose devotion was more than angelical. 

I sent a letter to my wife from the hotel where I was staying in Ferrara, which was 
a fortunate thing to have done. It reached London on a Saturday, on Sunday my wife 
gave my letter to Laurence Alma Tadema, who went on the instant to the Italian 
Embassy. As she had made no appointment the Hall Porter refused to admit her. She 
wrote a note which she sent in. She was at once shown into the Ambassador’s room. 
He was magnificent. He sent a cable in cypher to the Italian Government, giving a 
minute and detailed account of my appearance, my height, my complexion, the way 
I was dressed. This account of me was sent directly to the Head of the Police in the 
cities where I was most likely to have been arrested; to Venice, Padua, Bologna, 
Perugia and Ferrara. There I was identified by the Police; and removed from my 
dungeon, where—on the supposition that I was a Criminal and a Lunatic—I should 
have been left to die of starvation, which would have ended in delirium and in my 
last convulsions; and from that Hell I was taken in a carozza to the Stabilemanti dei 
Bagni. A miracle had happened. Just then I was unaware of the miracle. 

The door of my cell was flung open; there entered several men who were unknown 
to me; together with the gaolers who had nearly assassinated me; who are obliged by 
the law of Italy to obey the wired message of the Italian Ambassador—disobedience 
would be out of the question; these men unlocked my manacles; they carried me most 
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carefully up those steep flights of stairs I was well aware of; I was gently placed inside 
a carozza; the other men I had seen seated themselves beside me; and, after I know 
not how prolonged a journey, the carozza stopped. I was lifted out with infinite 
tenderness. Asa matter of fact I was in a Stabilemanti dei Bagni not far from Ferrara. 

Phere I literally swooned, after having been bathed and my wounds carefully dressed. 
I can but imagine that during the time I remained there I was in a state of coma, in a 
state of stupor: which, with the rest I had there and the marvellous care these Italians 
had for me, most certainly saved my life. 

_ I have a vague remembrance of a priest who was very kind to me; he would some- 
times read aloud his Latin breviary beside my bed, which always had a lulling effect 
upon me. I was finally taken out into a kind of open court, where I sat with some of 
the others; their conversation had for me no meaning. I was unutterably exhausted, 
the pains in the whole of my body were so intolerable, that often enough, I fell sound 
asleep. Apart from this I have no distinct recollection of exactly what the place was 
like. It was certainly une maison de santé. I believe that on the day when I left the 
priest gave me his Latin breviary. 

Finally I was taken from this place to an asylum not far from Bologna, where I 
was perfectly looked after. It was a mad house; all of us were supposed to be mad. 
I was certainly aware that I was by no means mad; as I took in the whole situation 
from an almost ironical point of view. I had a very comfortable bed, where I always 
had good nights; in spite of the way they had of shrieking, screaming, yelling, cursing. 
There were no doors to these rooms; there were long corridors; a night watchman was 
always there; he never as far as I remember entered our rooms; but sometimes when 
I was wide awake, there were lights in these rooms—I got out of bed and glanced this 
way and that way; the man was generally asleep on a bench covered with his cloak. 

There was a big open court; we were let out every morning and afternoon; the air 
was dry and hot; there were many seats for us to sit on; a few meagre trees, and an 
awful lot of dust. I enjoyed all my meals, in spite of my terrible state of weakness. 
The men there also bandaged my wounds as only Italians can. We all sat together in 
a large room with wooden tables. I, being the honoured guest, always had a seat kept 
for me at the head of the table; I was the best served—with coarse red wine and good 
bread; in fact they gave me all I wanted: even an extra glass of wine when I was parched 
with thirst. 

As I could only walk a few steps and with an extreme difficulty, I was always 
helped in and helped back. They generally gave me a bench with a back to it where 
there was some shade from the sun’s heat. There I sat, dozed, and imagined many 
wonderful things. One of these men who was good looking went to and fro in the 
yard, one hand stuck in his waistcoat, with the other he made gestures. He was always 
talking vividly of some girl, some mistress of his, he had lost; he invented imaginary 
dialogues with her—she seemed, though always absent, to be always there with him. 
Many of the others crowded against the walls and hardly ever moved. 

There was a beautiful young Italian who took an immense fancy to me; he was 
continually near me; he helped me in every way; he helped me to dress and to undress; 
he had a curious way of saying in his deep voice: “Io son molto ricco, molto ricco!” 
So when I was finally taken away, as certainly to my delight as to his regret, he expressed 
to me with all his Italian fervour how much he would miss me. 

The details of my return from Bologna to London are no longer worth relating. 
There were two men with me, one an Italian whim I liked; one an Englishman, whom 
I disliked, in spite of the fact that he did all in his power to please me and that he 
carried out his duty minutely. When I saw the white and impregnable cliffs of Dover 
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loom up before me—yet with I knew not what menace—my heart leapt with joy: that 
gate of England is always open, and there are always wardens awake at the gate. So, 
when I came back to that house which had been mine for a few years, which was no 
more to be mine, I ran up the steps and fell, helpless enough, into the arms of one who 
stood inside the open door. : 

Still I must always feel that, had I been assassinated in Italy, as I should have been 
had the authorities of that hideous prison kept me there for even a week longer in the 
state I was then, my name would not have been obliterated out of men’s and women’s 
memories: only, I can but imagine that no human being would have known where I 
had been assassinated, nor in what obscure corner of that obscure hole in the earth I 
should have been interred. 


THE MAYOR 


OF 


SPOON 
RIVER 


By | 
FRANCIS PAGE 


There was the river and the river-bank 

That walled the rising waters where they sank; 
And over river and upon the shore 

Fell a strange light as from a falling star 

And I knew I had wandered much too far. 


In that strange land by that wierd light I found 
Nicholas Vachel Lindsay on the ground 
Thumping a drum and sounding half a chime 
While white men masked like negroes kept the time 
All shouting hoarsely every sounding rhyme. 


A little from where Vachel Lindsay sat 

Carl Sandburg mused upon his pipe and spat. 
He whispered: There’s a terror in the air, 
Looked up and noted I was standing there, 
And, looking down, relit his pipe with care. 


Between the two, like one who is enthralled, 

Sat Amy Lowell, generously sprawled; 

She blinked about as folks do in a nap 

But, seeing me, rose like a thunder-clap, 

And John Gould Fletcher tumbled from her lap 


Followed by H. D., Maxwell Bodenheim, 
And others, likewise scorners of the rhyme, 

Too many to enumerate. Blind Chance 

That brought great laps within my timid glance 
Never yet showed a lap of such expanse. 
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What are you doing here? demanded she, 

Looking me over rather curiously. 

I murmured something of a meek renown. 

She snapped: this will not do, you must come down 
To Mr. Masters mayor of this town. 


What could I do but go submissively? 
Along our path shadows fled ceaselessly. 
All poets frightened at their work, she said; 
Delicate inspiration. Then, O dread, 

We met a fellow standing on his head. 


That’s William Carlos Williams, said my guide, 
He can’t work otherwise, though he has tried; 
His inspiration rises in his toes, 

So he must keep them high; sometimes his pose 
Succumbs, he sits, but then it’s only prose. 


And we saw Alice Corbin Henderson 

Fingering pebbles in the lurid sun, 

And Helen Hoyt, prone at the river’s edge 
Stuck her tongue in the water like a wedge 

And rubbed her nose against the twilight sedge. 


And now we stood before the City Hall 
Beside whose door there was a little stall 
Piled up with books unto the topmost border, 
Everything piled up in supreme disorder: 
She smiled and said: That’s Braithwaite our 


Recorder. 
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His Honor occupied a swivel chair, 

His Honor’s face was glasses, brow and hair; 
There was a graciousness about his hips, 
There was a glow about his finger-tips, 

And sheepishness about his eyes and lips. 


And round about him ranged all the august 
Critics who echo ashes back to dust. 

They sat and blinked and reasoned ponderously 
(We would not have them otherwise, would we?) 
About what is and isn’t poetry. 


Marguerite Wilkinson was at her round 
Of argument for poetry with sound. 

I heard her say: Sound is the surest test 
Whether a thing’s a poem or a jest, 

So I like Vachel Lindsay’s poems best. 


But as for me, proclaimed Miss Rittenhouse, 
A poem to be called one, must arouse 
Feelings of love and truth and sacrifice, 
Feelings of tenderness at any price, 

And I like best the verse of Cale Young Rice. 


And then I heard the voice of Untermeyer 
Say: Give me only poetry with fire; 

Fire and pep and solitude and pity, 

And let it wind about old New York City; 
I like it best when it’s by Giovannitti. 


Lastly rose Ezra Pound. He looked about him, 
As though to spy a body that might doubt him. 
Poetry, he said, is neither sense nor sound, 

But just a way of getting one around, 

And I like best the verse of Ezra Pound. 
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The scrawny Ezra sat him in his place. 
Contempt was plazoned out on every face. 
Contempt not of the boasting Ezra’s verse 
Which they admitted readily diverse 

If it by some chance was not any worse; 


It was contempt for an immodesty. 

What might have been Ezra’s contumely 
Did not a clamor fill the streets without 
With hurrying of feet and anguished shout 
And trembling as of armies in a rout. 


Out of the City Hall we tumbled fast, 

And, caught up in a tide of poets hurrying past, 
We seemed a part of chaos swiftly growing, 
Nor knew we even whither we were going, 
Till someone cried: Spoon River’s overflowing. 


A dyke! I heard the Mayor cry aloud; 

A dyke alone can save us from a shroud 

Of water and a coffin nailed with stones. 
And there was heard a chorus of deep groans 
In slightly modulated undertones. 


But one needs stone and iron for a dyke, 
And they’d no stone or iron or the like, 
Only their silly books of poetry! 

(Now that it’s over I do hope they see 
The blessings of practicability.) 


A dyke! A dyke! the mayor cried again, 

And since you’ve nothing else, bring what you can! 
Bring up your precious tomes of poetry. 

We'll build some kind of dyke against the sea, 

A dyke of a however low degree. 
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To where the tide was strongest, in the north, 
The Mayor bade his minions to bring forth 
The printed stock of his Anthology. 

Surely it will withstand successfully 

The iron anger of the tide, mused he. 


Southward I saw Miss Lowell steer up hosts 
Of copies of her Men, Women and Ghosts, 


And brand new Pictures of the Floating World 


In separate wagon loads were swiftly whirled 


And on the gathered pile of books were hurled. 


And to the Eastern Wall came Miss Monroe 
With faded copies of The Passing Show, 
And Lindsay with his Chinese Nightingale, 
Angella Morgan with her Hail, Man, Hail! 
And Witter Bynner with The Stranger’s Tale. 


The Western wall was made up by a host 
Of poets who, alas, are mostly lost 

Since the last printing of their poetry: 
Arthur D. Ficke, William Ellery 
Leonard, and Josephine Preston Peabody. 


Having four precious books beneath my arm 
I laid one on each wall to be a charm 

Or talisman. The books were very small 
And fit snug in a corner; that was all, 

Not one of them could add much to its wall. 
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From a secure retreat upon the hill 
(Which centered the good town) we huddled still, 
And watched the river rise up very slowly 

As though to drown the little island wholly. 


Slowly the tide rose from her bed of rock, 
And we endured with one amazing shock 

How with one suck she drew into the Sea 
Every copy of the Anthology 

And swallowed up Miss Lowell’s poetry. 


Alas, before we properly could think 

Upon the matter every book did sink 

Like lead into the swiftly rushing water. 

I heard Miss Monroe sobbing: God! what slaughter! 
She swooned and would have fallen; Masters 


caught her. 


There rose a clamor unto Heaven then 

The like of which I would not hear again. 

We are all lost, the poets cried in clamor. 

We are all lost, I heard the Mayor stammer, 
All lost, they wailed, and fallen is our glamor. 


But wait a moment! cried out Clement Wood. 

For see, the waters ride but do not flood. 

True! true! the poets in a chorus cried, 

Four books are keeping back the wicked tide, 
And, children-like, they ran down the hillside. 
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And, running down, arose a hot dispute 

As to whose books appeared to constitute 

A wall against the shoulders of the tide. 
Surely they must be mine the Mayor cried, 
No, mine, sighed, Amy Lowell satisfied. 


And Cale Young Rice his hand upon his heart 
In this discussion designed to take no part, 
For he had faith in his posterity. 

What mattered it if for the moment he 

Were kept from his due immortality? 


Not so with Masters. He cried out aloud 

That if one book were worthy of that crowd 
To outlive all the rest his book had done it: 
Towards the first book we ran and came upon it, 
And some one read the blazing title on it. 


The first book was The Man Against the Sky. 
(Poor Cale Young Rice let out a bitter cry!) 
Frost’s North of Boston was the second one. 
Feverishly they sought the third and found 
That it was Ripostes by Ezra Pound; 


But when they found the fourth of these to be 
Eliot’s Prufrock their despindency 

Was such, with groaning on the evening air 
And remonstrances of profound despair, 

I was ashamed of having put it there. 
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They soon discovered that I was the one 
Who brought the poetry of Robinson, 
Frost, Pound and Eliot upon the scene. 
Nor was it long before I was called down 
And, shamelessly alas, run out of town! 


Note: The above verses were composed some time during the year 1919, submittec 
to The Nation and accepted for publication by one of the several dozens of Van Doren. 
who happened to edit it at the time. I cannot remember which Van Doren it was 
nor what was his reason for ultimately changing his mind about using it. Since tha 
time the verses have languished in my drawer; but I view them on the white proo 
sheets of Two Worlds a bit regretfully. They should have been published years ag 
when dear Amy Lowell was alive and might have laughed at them, when most o 
the names were still recognizable, and when the Van Dorens were not so numerous 


Who today recognizes half the names I mention, or who would say that these are goo 
verses? However 105 ee 


PROPOSED 
INSCRIPTION 
To be placed 

on the 
TOMBSTONE 
Ob Ra snee » 


Here’s proof that ofttimes lice 
Habit these husks of men: 
He wet his shirt tails thrice 
Ere once he wet his pen. 

S. R. 
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Genesis 


GROUP 
of 


4 POEMS 
by Yvor 
Winters 


The door became a species of mystery. 


It opened inward or stood closed. 


It was the two-faced god that was able to learn nothing save its 


own reversible path. 
II 


THE COLD ROOM 


The dream 
stands 

in the night 
above unpainted 
floor and chair. 


The dog is 
dead asleep 
and 

will not move 
for god or fire. 


And from the 
ceiling 

darkness bends 
a heavy flame. 


III 
THE GROSBEAKS 


The beauty of 

these hard 

small birds is 

clean as scattered seed— 
dry penguins 

of the cliffs of light! 


Along crushed hills 

they flutter watching men 
who drag the earth 

and lengthen 

into wrinkles 

above thickening frost. 


They leap into 

the air and 
gather, 

the blown chaff of 
stony ground, and 
so are gone. 


A 
London 


ROSE 


A Story by 
Douglas 
Goldring 


)ERY often in the evenings, after her father and her two brothers had 
9 finished their tea, Rose Higgins used to take her novelette and trespass 
4 on a stretch of waste land not far from Victoria Terrace, where she 
lived. This waste land, a derelict “building site’ which rose steeply 
YA from Charlton Vale till it ended in an untidy grass-grown cliff, was used 
24 asa kind of unofficial park by the more daring children of the neighbor- 
hood who were attracted rather than repelled by the half-obliterated 
notice which threatened that trespassers would be prosecuted. On the top of the cliff 
was a small untidy plateau covered with coarse grass and dotted here and there with 
rusty tins, old boots and bottomless kettles. This was the spot which Rose usually 
frequented. She liked it because of the view. When she chose to raise her head from 
the current number of the Heartsease library, she could see the wide sweep of the river 
from Woolwich up to Greenwich and beyond. She could see the factories and ware- 
houses in all directions, the great chimneys of the Arsenal where her father and brothers 
worked, the distant dome of St. Paul’s surrounded by the vast gray ocean of London, 
the coming and going on the river, the great steamers, the tugs, the barges with their 
brown sails, the lean gray murderous-looking torpedo boats. Usually she came to this 
spot with her principal girl friend, but one very warm evening in July it happened 
that she came by herself. Her mother had gone to visit an Aunt, her father and brothers 
were all out and the little house was lonely. She put on a clean print frock and did 
her hair afresh and went out with a coat over her arm. She knew even, at sixteen, how 
to make the young soldiers look round at her, but she also knew how to keep them at 
arm’s length. So long as the daylight remained she had no fear. She liked admiration, 
but she hated and was terrified of “roughness.” Love, in her mind, was still “the 
tender passion” and she spent much of her time in day dreams. It was more for the 
purpose of indulging in her dreams and of looking at the river than for reading her 
novel, that she went off by herself to her favourite nook. 

The evening was warm and gentle, and the sun still shone brightly, though (by 
summer time) it was already after eight o’clock. While the light remained the waste 
lands were perfectly respectable. It was only after dark that the low girls began to 
creep in with the boys. At present the place was nearly deserted save for a number of 
small children playing a noisy game at the foot of the cliff and a few workmen smoking 
their pipes some distance away from her. She lay down at full length on her coat and 
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supporting herself on her elbows gazed at the distant river until gradually a delicious 
dream filled her mind. It was a familiar dream, and yet it was far more exciting than 
the story in her novelette. She could take it up at any point and it went on and on, lost 
itself in a glamourous haze, and re-emergered vivid and distinct. It concerned a hand- 
some young man, beautifully dressed in a top hat and black coat and yellow boots who 
owned a motor car and wore a red rose in his button hole. (He was something im- 
portant in a munition works). One day this young man was passing her window and 
he happened to look up and catch her eye. It was a case of love at first sight. He 
haunted the house for weeks, and sometimes (because she could see that he was every 
bit the gentleman), she smiled back at him. And then finally they met in some open 
space, perhaps it was Greenwich Park, and for a long time the dream carried on with 
what he said to her and what she said to him... and always at a certain point in the 
imaginary conversation she began to blush and tremble, for she realized that he was 
going to kiss her. Then for an ecstatic moment, she could almost feel the warmth of 
his lips on her lips. And after his kiss there were the preparations for a superb wed- 
ding. Wonderful jewels arrived, and frocks and hats in bright green cardboard boxes, 
like those worn by the ladies in the musical comedies which came to the Woolwich 
theatres. 

This evening Rose had resumed her dream in the middle and lingered more than 
usual over the kiss, which was quite unlike any of the hot clumsy embraces to which 
she had from time to time submitted from the boys in her terrace. It was an intoxicat- 
ing magical kiss which sent waves of fire through her veins and made her heart throb 
with a violent joy. So absorbed was she, that she did not notice the approach—not of 
a fairy prince in a top hat with a flower in his button hole—but of a lanky youth with 
his shirt open at the neck, and his bare feet stuck into an old pair of tennis shoes. She 
looked up with a start when his shadow fell across her, and their eyes encountered. 
The boy’s eyes were a deep greenish-brown and they shone out of a rather pallid face 
from under dark arched eyebrows. He wore no hat, and his dark hair waved untidily 
over his forehead. She thought in a flash that he must be a foreigner, perhaps a Belgian 
refugee, and she sat upright abruptly pulling her skirt round her ankles, wondering 
what to do next. Looking up again she saw that the boy was grinning and that he 
seemed more shy than cheeky. He sat down on the grass not too near her, and yet 
within speaking distance. 

“Nice evening” he said, looking straight in front of him. 

Rose made no reply, as befitted a young lady, but glancing at him out of the corner 
of her blue eyes she noticed the colour mounting in his cheeks, 

“Well, it 1s a nice evening anyway,” said the boy, looking at her angrily. 

“T never said it wasn’t” Rose observed with some pertness. 

“You might answer a chap!” He looked extremely aggrieved and gazed at her, 
frowning. 

“Why should I?” asked Rose. “I don’t know who you are. I never set eyes on you 
before. You got no right to come talking to girls you don’t know.” Involuntarily she 
softened the harshness of her remarks with a smile. His apparent poverty, his beauty 
and his extreme gloom appealed to her maternal instinct. 


“You got no right to do anything now-a-days. No right to live, no right to eat. All 


you got a right to do is to work all day long—or else go out and get shot in their rotten 
war. | 


“You bin called up?” Rose asked, sympathetic at once. 


“Not yet. I shall be in three months; I’ll see them to Hell first, before they 
catch me.” 
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“They'll see you to Hell if they don’t,” Rose remarked. 

“Well this ain’t Heaven anyway.” 

“Things rotton with you then?” 

‘Jest about. My mother don’t work. She drinks pretty well all I give her. Seems 
she can live on drink. I can’t. I hate her.” 

‘Why don’t you join upP” 

‘Why should I go and be shot by someone who never did me no harm? They are 
only keeping on this bloody war for profiteering. Anyone can see that.” 

“That’s what my brother Joe says. He’s in the munitions. They’re all in the 
munitions, my two brothers and father.” 

‘Why don’t they strike then, and stop it all?” 

“Oh, I dunno. They’re doing all right anyway. Ain’t ever done so well before, 
father says. We got a pianner last week. I’m learning to play on it.” 

“Got a pianner! While the other poor devils are getting legs blown off.” 

“Well it ain’t our fault, is it?” said Rose, with a flush of irritation. She was as 
proud of the family piano as any grocer of his knighthood. 

The boy looked confused. “Sorry,” he muttered. ‘“Didn’t mean to be nasty about 
your brothers and that. You're the nicest bit I’ve seen this long while. . . .” 

“Go on!” laughed Rose. 

“Yes you are.” ‘The boy got up, walked towards her, and sank down again in the 
grass by her side. Rose shivered but she did not move. 

“You’ve got a cheek,” she said, protectively. “Used to going with girls I suppose?” 

“They’re a rotten dirty lot down Deptford way. I’m sick of them. They ain’t 
none of them like you.” 

“You don’t know what I’m like.” 

“Yes I do!” 

“Hower” 

“Ive got eyes.” 

“Eyes don’t tell you nothing—not about what a person’s like inside.” 

“Ain’t you nice inside then?” 

“T didn’t say I wasn’t.” 

They laughed, suddenly care free, and the girl’s eyes fastened on the boy’s long 
supple limbs, his lean neck, his bare ankles protruding from his ragged trousers, his 
bony hands knotted round his knees. And when at last her glance encountered his 
dark glance, she felt as if something were giving way inside her, and her bosom trembled. 
“T’m getting soppy” she said to herself, and looked away quickly. 

“You might tell us your name,” he said. 

“Rose Higgins.” 

He repeated it tenderly. “Rose Higgins. That’s a nice name.” 

“What’s yours, big eyes?” 

“Peter. My other name’s funny... Salvino. My father was an Italian... 
mead....” 

“Did he grind an organ, and was you the monkey?” Rose inquired, innocently. 
Her coarse humour was toned down by her gentle smile. She thought it was necessary 
to joke about foreigners and she had never, in her home, heard Italians mentioned with- 
out reference to organs and monkeys. 

An angry flush suffused Peter’s face, and his lips twitched. “TI wouldn’t let a man 
talk to me like that” he said savagely. ‘Girls think they’re plucky and take a mean 
advantage. What does it matter to you or to me what my father was? I don’t re- 
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member him and don’t know how he lived. I know I’d as soon grind an organ for the 
kids to dance to as I would make shells to murder other folks with.” : 

“You needn’t get shirty now” said Rose. “I didn’t mean nothing by what I said. 
I was just having a bit of fun.” The boy continued to look resentful. Impulsively 
she put her hand on his knee and pinched him. “You do look queer when you're 
cross.” He shivered at her touch, and looked up at her, hungrily. 

“T don’t think I’d ever be cross with you—not for long.” Very shyly he put out his 
hand, gathered up the shining hair which hung down over her shoulder and caressed it. 

“You've the loveliest hair” he murmured, “it’s all alive like.” 

His hand strayed to her shoulder and sought for the curve of her breast. Her 
native prudence made Rose glance round her apprehensively. ‘“Someone’ll see, silly,” 
she whispered. But the children had stopped their game and the workmen had moved 
away out of sight. 

“Give us one back” he said, after he had kissed her. 

Rose shook her head and disentangled herself from his encircling arm. She 
wanted to go away and leave him, to get back to safety; but she could not move. The 
sun was sinking now, shadows were beginning to lengthen. If her father or one of her 
brothers saw her she would be severely punished. 

“T ought to go home” she said. “Fancy letting you kiss me like that. I’m getting 
soppy all of a sudden.” 

“T didn’t never know girls were as nice as you be, Rose.” 

“‘You’ve been with a few I expect” 

“Only women. When I used to go round with the bread when I worked for a 
baker. They used to ask me in.” 

“Ugh! that makes me sick!” said Rose. “They ought to a known better—with their 
husbands away at the war I suppose?” 

“They weren’t none of them like you Rose.” 

“T should hope they weren’t. I don’t let the boys come round me.” 

“Haven’t you got a regular boy?” 

Rose looked at him. “I’ve one or two I go out with sometimes. But I take good 
care to keep ’em in order when they try any of their games.” 

“But there ain’t no one you’re particular set-on like?” 

“Doesn’t he ask questions! Listen to him!” 

“T don’t care. Is there? Is there now?” he insisted. 

“No there isn’t then,” she said. 

“I won’t go with any of them lot any more,” he urged “if you’ll come out with me. 
Say yeu will se 

ou’re a rapid one, you are. We don’t really know each other— ” 

“You wouldn’t ’ave let me kiss you if you dedn'e want to.” ay 

“Oh well. I don’t know. You're a funny boy. I must be going now anyway.” 

Looking up she noticed that a man smoking a clay pipe had come into the field and 
was advancing slowly in their direction. “Look out!” she whispered. “There’s some- 
one coming.” ‘The interruption had actually a more restraining effect on Peter than on 
Rose, for the male is always shyer under the influence of passion than the female. Rose 
t i eee her ce sees then that she did not really care who saw them. 

ut by dint of expostulating with him she succeeded in ing j l 
to her feet and her Cone was restored. evading ganeee Ona 

“T’m off home,” she said. 

“Will you come tomorrow night?” he asked her, breathlessly 

“Not to-morrow.” ; 
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“When?” 

“Thursday p’raps, if you’re good.” ‘Their eyes were wedded for an instant, and 
neither spoke. ‘hey scrambled along the steep path worn by the children’s feet down 
the face of the cliff, and made for the broken fence which separated the “building site” 
from the road. ; 


“I never seen any girl before like you” said Peter, half in a whisper; “... and I 
seen a few on’em.” 

“Go on then, that’s all cod” said Rose. When they reached the road their voices 
were drowned in the thunder of the tramcars, and Rose—incorrigible dreamer—wanted 
to be alone with her secret. 

“You'd better hook it now” she said “or Joe or Fred might see us, then I wouldn’t 
be allowed out.” 

“See you Thursday then,” said Peter. 

“All right Thursday.” 

Peter left her quickly and hurried off in his ragged tennis shoes towards his distant 
home. Rose walked along thoughtfully, filled with a thrilling and disturbing happi- 
ness. Could this really be the famous emotion called “love at first sight?” How differ- 
ent it was anyway, from all the furtive games of the boys and girls in the terrace. The 
fire which filled her had already begun its cleansing work. When she got into bed and 
lay down she suffered the first pangs of unsatisfied longing; and when at last she fell to 
dreaming it was no longer of a perfect gentleman, with a top hat and brown boots and 
a flower in his button hole. 


il 

Rose spent the next two days trying to decide whether she would or would not keep 
the appointment. Half an hour before the time fixed for their meeting she came 
definitely to the conclusion that it was not worth while keeping up with a low common 
boy, who wasn’t to be trusted at all, of whom her parents would rightly disapprove. 
It was ridiculous to run such a risk just to listen to his nonsense. ‘There was not the 
slightest chance of his ever being able even to take her to the pictures like all the 
other young fellows she knew. No. She would let him wait. But would he turn up? 
Her curiosity on this point was fatal to her resolution. Ten minutes later, she had put 
on her hat and was walking towards the field just to see if he was there. He was there. 

The second meeting was far more critical than the first. She was cold to him. 
Peter replied by being chilly toc. Rose then became pensive. “I wish I hadn’t come,” 
she said, “if you ain’t got nothing to talk about.” 

Then Peter gave a sudden laugh, seized her roughly in his arms, and made an 
ineffectual attempt to kiss her. 

“You don’t waste much time I must say,” Rose remarked when she finally disen- 
gaged herself. “You're a reg’lar chase-me-Charlie, you are.” She tried to keep the 
note one of easy jocularity, but a quaver in her voice betrayed her happiness. Small 
white clouds blew across the sky, the war and its horrors seemed infinitely remote: a 
faintly guessed at background to a scene of gaiety—a grim skeleton known to exist 
behind the curtain, but scarcely thought of now or feared. The sun beat down on to 
the ragged grass, glittered and sparkled on the upturned end of a tin which lay beside 
them, and warmed their blood as they lay outstretched on the top of the little cliff. 

Peter began to talk about his home; the details of his work, (he was employed in 
a flour mill at Deptford) and the cruelty and injustice of his employers; the way his 
mother drank; the death of his little sister through neglect; his adventures with other 
boys and escapes from policemen; his adventures with women, which had begun at the 
age of thirteen. 
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They began to discuss the mystery of life, with a mixture of precocious experience 
and an innocence almost virginal. ae 

“T knew a girl once what told me all about boys, she did. 

“What did she tell your” ; ha 

“Why that boys are all after the same thing, and when they get a girl into trouble 
they soon grow tired of her and ’ook it. Why I’ve known lots of girls it's happened to. 
I don’t want it to happen to me.” 

“You aren’t old enough.” 

“Yes Iam.” ; ee. 

“The ones that get into trouble are only the sillies who don’t know how to stop it. 

Rose was silent for a while. : a 

“T suppose,” Peter went on, “if you really cared you couldn’t either of you stop it. 

“Then you’d get married,” Rose observed. ; 

“Yes, if you could,” said Peter. ‘But what if you aren’t old enough and ain’t got 
no money?” 

“Then I suppose you has to wait.” 

“What's the good of waiting now-a-days. Before you know where you are the 
cops get you and put you in Khaki and send you out to be shot in France. What it’s all 
about J don’t know. I don’t believe anyone does except them bloody munition makers, 
and profiteers. My God, when they call me up I shall take all the cash I can get and 
clear out. I’d rather do time than go for a soldier.” 

‘When will they send for your” 

“September I suppose. My mother she’d give me up quick enough. . . she’ll want 
the government allowance. It will be more than I pays her, and then she can talk to the 
charity blokes and get more out of them. She’s a marvel for talking, my mother is: 
she can jaw a quid out of a clergyman’s wife even—I’ve seen her do it. Dll be dead 
before the year’s out, I know.” 

“They say the war’s going to be over this year,” said Rose dubiously. 

“They say so! They’ve said that for three years now and who believes themr All 
the Governments in German pay if you arst me. The Germans can do what they like 
with our blokes. Everybody knows it at the front. Wish they’d come over here.” 

“Oh shut it.” 

“Well, we couldn’t be much worse off than we are now.” 

“Come on then. Cheer up,” said Rose. ‘Things ain’t so bad.” 

‘Not with you and your pianner and all that. . . I don’t suppose they are.” 

“You're always going on about that pianner!” Rose laughed at him, her face 
lighting up, her blue eyes dancing with affection, and her perfect teeth showing between 
the parted red lips. Her long swathe of fair hair hung over herbosom. Her thin blue 
cotton frock, cut low at the neck, designed provocatively the roundness of her breasts; 
and when she sat up and clasped her knees a vista of frilled white petticoat caught 
Peter’s eye. Its cleanness and daintiness made Rose seem like a creature of another 
world from his, to be desired and worshipped like a goddess. 

“Td like you to have everything you’d want for. Nothing would be too good for 
you Rose. But I’m only a poor bloke... I ain’t got no money and nothing I can give 
you. But none of them well-off fellows down at the Arsenal or anywhere else won’t 
love you as I love you.” 

“Go on—silly,” said Rose, giggling with nervousness and joy. 

“Tt’s true as God sees me.” 

“Well you needn’t swear about it then.” 

“Ah, it’s easy to joke. I ain’t classy enough for you... I know that.” 
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“Then you know a lot!” 

“Give us a kiss then!” said Peter. 

To his surprise she put her lips to his, and he took her into his arms. In the 
violence of his happiness the unequal conditions of his life seemed suddenly made up 
to him. He envied nobody in the whole world. 


Ill 

Their second meeting cemented their friendship, and after it they met almost every 
evening in the waste lands overlooking the river. At first they always went to the top 
of the little cliff, where they had first encountered one another. But on one warm 
Sunday afternoon, they explored the whole extent of the untenanted land. The part of 
it furthest from the main road was bounded by the decrepit garden wall of an early 
Victorian country villa, built long before the expansion of the district. Behind the 
wall a line of trees and under growth hid the house from view. Peter climbed up and 
looked over. 

“Come on, Rose,” he called out, excitedly. 

“Why it’s somebody’s garden,” said Rose. 

“No it ain’t. Atleast the house is empty. Been empty for years.” 

“We'd be seen.” 

“Not if we're quick. Come on.” 

Rose, with some trepidation, did as she was told. When she had scrambled up 
beside him on the wall, Peter jumped down into the long green grass of the garden, and 
waited for her with outstretched arms. 

Rose looked at him and laughed nervously. 

“T shall fall,” she said. 

“No you won't... I'll catch you. ... Be quick or someone will see.” 

She swung her legs over and slipped, warm and trembling into Peter’s arms. 

‘They were alone now in the secrecy of the green garden. Just by their side was a 
decrepit summer house half over grown by creepers, with grass growing through the 
rotted boards of its floors. Further on, towards the house, were current bushes and 
gooseberry bushes, apple trees covered with immature fruit, and a jungle of shrubs 
and undergrowth. all hollyhocks and sunflowers which had seeded themselves, grew 
here and there and gave an effect of luxuriance and wildness to the deserted garden. 
They explored their fairyland in a kind of dream but they did not go near the house, 
afraid lest ghosts might look at them through its cobwebbed windows. But in the 
shadow of the end wall they were completely isolated. Peter threw himself down in 
the long grass. For a moment Rose stood nervously looking down at him. 

“T didn’t ought to be here. Father would never forgive me ’e wouldn’t.” 

The boy laughed and stretched out his hand and caught her by the ankle. “You 
don’t love me like I love you,” he said. “If you did you wouldn’t care about anything.” 
She sank down on her knees in the grass by his side. It was a half unconscious token of 
surrender. 

“Oh I do love you,” she whispered—“I do... I do... I do.” 

The squalid world of everyday seemed shut out by the high brick wall. The 
silence of the green garden was absolute. 

When some hours later the shadows began to fall across the garden and the 
evening breeze disturbed the heavy languid leaves of the chestnut trees, Rose woke up, 
shivering, to a sense of reality. “Oh, my Lord I shall be caught,” she said. “Fred and 
Joe’ll find out.” 

The archness had gone out of her voice now. She spoke as woman from time 
immemorial has spoken to her mate. She had given herself into his hands and the 


‘\ 
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mournful finality of her surrender undermined her courage. Tears gathered in her 
eyes. Peter had drawn a battered Woodbine from a packet in his trousers’ pocket and 
was puffing it contentedly. The sight of his content increased her misery. 

“Fre, chuck it old girl,” he said at last. “There ain’t nothing to worry about.” 


“Not for you, I dessay.” 

“That ain’t fair. Wot worries you worries me.” 

“Qh not ’arf, I don’t think. I’m going home anyway.” 

They climbed back in silence over the wall of their garden into the waste land and 
hurried, in a mated silence, down the steep pathway to the road. 

“You won't go ’n leave me Rose?” Peter murmured as they got onto the footway. 
“J ain’t joking. I’m serious.” His eyes flashed with an almost sinister fire. “You’re 
my girl now.” 

“Yes,” said Rose, not looking at him. 

“For always, so ’elp you God.” 

“Yes, for always. So ’elp me God.” 

Their hands sought one another after this queer marriage ceremony, and in the 
excess of their emotion neither noticed the rapid footsteps of two men following them 
down the street. 

“It is our Rose. By God!” said one of the men. Rose stopped short, with blanched 
face, at the sound of the familiar voice. Peter turned to run; then stood his ground. 
“Tt’s Fred and Joe,” she whispered. 

‘°Qo are you young feller-me-lad?” Joe asked truculently. ‘Wot ’ave you bin 
doing with my sister, eh?” 

“Come on Rose,” said Fred. “Let’s ’ave it. Where did you pick it up, ehe My 
God, look at’im. Look at ’is trousers. Look at ’is feet!” 

‘OF’s a friend of mine,” said Rose stubbornly, while Peter, with heightened colour, 
stared at the superior physique of his two aggressors. 

“Oh, ’e’s a friend, is he? Since when has a respectable girl like you bin taking up 
with the likes of ’im?” 

“That’s my business,” said Rose. 

“Oh is it?” asked Fred. “Then let me tell you, Mr. Friend,” he added squaring 
up to Peter, “that if ever I catch sight of your ugly face again I'll rub it in the dirt you 
sprung from. Now get off.” 

“Kick ’is blarsted backside,” said Joe. 

Rose looked at Peter, appealingly. “Better go, dear,” she whispered. Peter re- 
turned her look and dodged across the road before an advancing tram, in time to miss 
the kick aimed at him by the bigger of the two brothers. 

_ From his point of vantage on the opposite side of the road, he watched his girl 
being hounded home by the two protectors of her virtue. She walked between them 
with bent head and heaving shoulders. 

_ “It ll take more than them two to keep us apart,” he said to himself, and his hand 
as in obedience to an inherited instinct, made as if to clasp the handle of a knife. 


IV 

When Rose ard her two brothers had passed finally out of his sight, Peter walked 
slowly back towards the tenement room in John Street Deptford which he shared with 
his mother. Sometimes he whistled, sometimes meditatively sucked the stem of a piece 
of grass; only the glitter of his eyes betrayed his excitement. It was an excitement 
compounded of elation and of fear. He loved and he was loved in return, but his 
Southern instincts warned him of the close relationship between tragedy and ‘requited 
passion. If Rose’s parents kept her prisoner, somehow they would find a way of escape. 
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If this inimical harsh world—in which love, the only thing which made it bearable was 
looked upon as something disgraceful and a crime—should prevent them from living 
together, then at least they could die in one another’s arms. Memories of stories which 
his father had told him in his childhood about unhappy lovers, far away in Sicily, who 
had preferred death before separation, came back into his mind. And he remembered 
the knife which his father had always carried. That long, thin Italian knife hidden 
in the wooden box underneath his mother’s bed. That knife was his: he would claim it. 

When he reached his home, after an hour spent at the coffee-stall where he was 
accustomed to eat his evening meal, the room was in darkness. For a moment he thought 
his mother had not yet come in. But as he sat down on his truckle bed and kicked off 
his shoes, a voice came to him out of the shadows. The broken springs of his mother’s 
bedstead clanked and jangled. She sighed and turned heavily on to her side. ‘’Ullo, 
that you” she gasped. “Wer er you bin, eh?” 

“Out for a walk” said Peter in a surly voice. 

“Out fer a walk! Always out for a walk. ... Why can’t you go out fer some work 
and earn yer pore ole mother some comfort I should like to know? ’Ere ’ave I bin 
slaving away, slaving away ever since yer father died, to keep a roof over yer ’ead... 
and yer don’t do nothing fer me, nothing at all, nothing at all. And me always used 
to’aving things nice. It ain’t right, and that’s the long and the short of it... . "Owever, 
it'll be different, when you ’as to go fer a soldier. That'll make a man of yer, that will!” 

The woman gave a lurch as if she were about to fall off her bed onto the floor, but 
she managed to save herself with an effort. 

“Oh, chuck it carn’t yer,” Peter shouted, “get to sleep and shut up, Ma. You’ve 
the wooden box which contained the remnants of his father’s few possessions, and took 
’ad as much as ’is good for you. ‘That’s quite enough for one day.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Rose” said Mr. Higgins, pulling at his 
from it what he sought. 


V 


It is not possible for young men who have to work long hours in a munition factory 
effectively to mount guard over the virtue of a sister, and Rose—frightened as she was 
by the threats of Fred and Joe—realized from the first that they were impotent to pre- 
vent her from continuing to meet Peter if she really wanted to do sc. And she did 
want to. The intervention of her brothers merely added a new touch of romantic 
glamour to the passion which now absorbed her. When her parents heard the story 
which Fred and Joe had to tell, they were very angry. But however angry they might 
be Rose knew they could not keep her a prisoner in the house. 

“That’s right, shout at me, shout at your pore old mother,” came the voice from 
the bed, but the words trailed away and were followed quickly by a succession of snores. 
... When he was assured that she was asleep, Peter dragged from beneath the bed 
pointed grey beard and glaring at his daughter through fierce grey eyes. “You a 
respectable girl, brought up in a decent home! Get off to your bed now, you huzzy. 
We'll see if going without your supper doesn’t teach you behaviour.” 

“Oh let it be, father,” said Mrs. Higgins. “You haven’t come to any ’arm, dear?” 
The tired woman with her ample bosom, her sad eyes and her kindly smile, studied 
her daughter’s face with an acute anxiety. 

“Of course I haven’t Ma,” said Rose, through her tears. “I was only jest a-walk- 
ing along the road with ’im.” 

“There, there, there! There’s no great damage done, father. Don’t be too ’ard on 
the gal.” 


‘ 
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“Taste o’ the strap is what she wants,” said Mr. Higgins dourly. “And what she'll 


” 

He cut the evening loaf savagely, and distributed thick slices on to every plate but 
Rose’s. Then, glancing at his daughter again, he cut another slice and put it on her 
plate. “Sit down then,” he muttered. Rose crept sobbing to her chair and ate and 
drank in silence. ‘ ; 

But all the while her heart was singing, “to-morrow I shall see him again, to- 
morrow I shall see him again!” 


get 


The weeks of freedom that remained to Peter, before he was due to be called up, 
slipped by all too quickly. In their happiness he and Rose strove to avoid thinking of 
the future; but its shadow nevertheless hung over both of them. It deepened the in- 
tensity of their love and gave to each moment when they were together a more poignant 
bliss. At last, towards the end of September, the blow fell and Peter received his 
notice from the recruiting authorities. He stuffed the unopened official envelope into 
his pocket, said nothing about its arrival to his mother and went off to his work in a 
mood of despair, like a man who has heard his own death sentence. The thought of 
submitting never once crossed his mind. When, almost at their first meeting, he had 
told Rose that he would die before he allowed himself to be driven like a sheep into 
the Army, it was no mere rhetoric. A confused sense of the injustice of the existing 
social conditions which had made conscription—and war—possible, overwhelmed him. 
Why should he who had nothing out of life—whose struggle even to get enough bread 
to eat, had been unending—why should he go out to slaughter or be slaughtered by 
other poor men as unlucky as himself, at the word of command? Well, if they wanted 
him they could fetch him. 

It was a Friday, the day on which he received his wages. Rose usually contrived 
to meet him as he came away from the Flour Mill, and this evening he saw her standing 
waiting for him, at the end of the long street. His heart nearly stopped beating, as 
he hurried towards her. She looked so fresh and inviting; a little gay flower blossom- 
ing, who could say how, in this wilderness of brick and stone—something too exquisite, 
too fragile for her surroundings. 

Rose smiled at him, but the smile died away on her lips when she saw his anguished 
ace. 

‘What is it Pete” she gasped. “Have they come for you?” 

He pulled out the yellow envelope and showed it to her. 

“They haven’t got me yet, nor they won’t neither. Not alive, anyway.” They 
walked on in silence making instinctively for the tram which should take them to the 
waste lands at Charlton. 


“Best give in,” said Rose at last. ‘’T'won’t be for so very long. It’ll be over maybe 
before they send you out.” 

“T can’t” said Peter. “I don’t care who they are, nor how many of them, nor what 
they do. I'll die before they make me into a bloody slave. If they want me they can 
have my body but they won’t have me.” 

\ Rose began to cry silently, and they clung to one another in an ecstacy of despair. 

Oh, God, it ain’t no good living” she groaned. “I’m frightened too, Pete. I don’t 
know whats going to ’appen to me I don’t. I don’t know ’oo to ask. The other girls 
ain't safe. They'd tell mother . . . and it’s two months, maybe three. Pete, what shall 
I dor Tmso frightened I am, Pete. And if it’s a baby they’ll . . . they’ll let me die in 
the street with it.” 


“Oh my God,” said Peter “and I done it, I done it!’ He broke into bitter tears. 
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“You don’t know what they’re like,” Rose went on. “I’d sooner die with you, Pete, 
than face it, deed I would. But I don’t want you to die, dear. You be sensible now 
and go round to the barracks, when you must. 

Peter laughed suddenly. He had grown collected and calm, and his calmness was 
more tragic than his grief. 5 

“T won't be parted from you, no more, my lil love. If we’ve got to die, we'll die 
together. J ain’t going ’ome to-night,” he added after a pause. 

Rose looked at him, startled. “Where?” she gasped. 

“Charleville Cricket ground,” he replied. 

“But it’s closed up isn’t it?” asked Rose. ‘“Haven’t they built over it?” 

“Not yet, they haven’t,” said Peter. “I was there the night before last and got 
into the Pavilion by breaking a window in the back door. It’s quite empty and nobody 
ever goes there. I’ve got my week’s money. We can hide there for a day or two. We 
shall be together, my darling. And wherever we go to when we're dead, it'll be you 
and me together.” 


Rose clung to him for a moment, weeping. Then, in silence, she made her decision. 
They set off towards the deserted cricket ground. 


Vil 

The shadows were beginning to fall over the great river as they turned inland in 
the direction of Charleville. They had nearly three miles to walk. On their way, 
feeling hungry, they went into a fried fish shop and had supper in a hot steamy room, 
filled with blowsy women and tired elderly men. The shop was not near enough to 
their district for there to be any danger of their being recognized. As they sat facing 
one another across the greasy table covered with shiny American cloth, it occurred to 
them both simultaneously, that this was the first meal they had ever eaten together. 
“Tt’s like as though we was really married,” said Rose, putting their thoughts into words. 

They lingered over the meal. They were both extraordinarily tired. Rose had 
not much appetite, and could not finish her food. “Pity to waste these potatoes, Pete,” 
she said, quickly sliding them on to her lover’s plate, together with half the nameless 
fish. The homely attention made the tears come into the boy’s eyes. He ate in silence, 
unable to speak. (It is, so often, the small tendernesses which touch the heart most 
deeply). 

They went into a neighbouring public house, before continuing their walk, and 
each drank a glass of stout. The alcohol, to which they were both unaccustomed, had the 
effect on them of liberation. There came into their eyes a new fire, and to their hearts 
the harsh ecstacy of passion mingled with despair. 

Before they left the district of shops for the untidy lane which led tothecricket 
field, Peter bought a tin of biscuits, two candles, several packets of chocolate and two 
bottles of lemonade. Then they set out under the stars (for night had now fallen) on 
the last half of their journey. Half an hour’s steady walking brought them to the 
barred gate of the cricket field. The road leading to it had been under construction 
at the outbreak of the war and had never been completed. It was now quite deserted; 
and as they left the street of small villas out of which it turned, there was no soul in 
sight to watch them. The entrance to the cricket field presented some difficulties, as 
the gate was high and afforded no foothold. But Peter managed to climb on to the 
top of it, and stretching out his arms lifted Rose until she too was astride. Once across 
this obstacle, the way was clear. They walked along what had once been the carriage 
drive of a country house, till they came to the field. On the far side stood the decrepit 
pavilion of the Charleville club, illuminated by the light of the moon. The field 
itself was all glistening with dew. 
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A heavy silence seemed to have fallen over the whole earth: a silence vast as 
death, a silence which annihilated them, blotted them out. They crept hand in hand over 
the dew-laden grass towards the pavilion. As they neared it an old horse, hidden till 
then in the shadows, suddenly threw up its head whinnied enquiringly and moved into 
the moon light. Its appearance startled Rose; she clutched Peter’s arm, trembling. 
“Poor old ’orse!” said Peter. ‘e’s lonely, that’s whats the matter with im!” They 
reached the back door of the pavilion, opened it by stretching a hand through the 
broken pane of glass, and by the light of a match crept up the passage to the big room 
with its pitch pine lockers and its curious smell of mouldering cricket pads, decay and 
grime. The ghosts of departed crickets seemed to hang about the melancholy place. 
Scarce a gleam of light came through its shuttered windows. It was vault-like, terrible: 
a grave in which the dead had not yet laid themselves. ‘ ; 

Peter lit his two candles, and hunted about for something with which to make a 
bed. In one corner was a pile of old cricketing pads, and a pair of torn wicket keeper's 
gloves. In another were the blind sheets, rolled round their long poles. 

“There, isn’t that a stroke of luck” he said. “I never noticed them when I was 
here before. If we spread out these pads on the floor and put them sheets over us we 
shall be as warm as anything.” He acted on his suggestion, and when the blind sheets 
had been torn from their poles they made a warm enough covering. In a little while, 
exhausted, they slept, tight-locked in one another’s arms. 

The morning brought with it no new hope. They woke up stiff and aching, and 
made a meal of chocolate and biscuits, dividing one of their bottles of lemonade. Peter 
knocked a hole in one of the crazy wooden shutters, and through it there penetrated a 
pale ray of sushine. This spy-hole enabled them to look out across the field, and to 
keep watch. They went out for a little while, but did not venture away from the 
cricket ground for fear some passer-by might see them and report them to the police. ° 
In the afternoon, dark rain clouds gathered above their heads, then the rain fell in 
torrents and the wet began to drop and ooze into the room through a dozen cracks and 
crevices. They lay down on their improvised bed, pressed close against each other 
for warmth. For a long while they were too cold, too tired, too hungry for speech. It 
seemed to them as if their lives were being slowly crushed out of them by the menacing 
skies and by the thud of the inexorable rain. Only did they have the exquisite memory 
of their short-lived happiness to mitigate the cruelty of circumstance. ‘What have we 
done,” said Peter to himself, “what have we done? Is God dead?” There seemed no 
mercy on the earth, no Court of Appeal. 


They had no means of gauging the time. With the rain pouring down upon the 
corrugated iron roof and, outside, the impenetrable blackness of a malicious night 
brooding over the whole earth, they were isolated in a nightmare country where time 
did not exist. Nor could they see any hope of escape except only in the liberating 
arms of death. Sleep at last came to Rose and Peter lay listening to her regular breath- 
ing, and tried to nerve himself for the end, the end which seemed the only possible 
way out. He drew his long Italian dagger from his belt and felt its edge. What was 
the use of waiting for another day? Rose was sleeping. Would it not be best to kill 
her while she slept, so that she would not suffer any more? 

As he lay wondering whether the moment had come for setting out upon their 
last far journey, a new horror was added by the sudden glare of lightning followed by 
a loud thunder clap in the sky immediately above them. Rose stirred in her sleep, and 
when there came a second roll of thunder louder than the first, she woke up and 
screamed in panic fear. Her scream was more unnerving to Peter than the thunder. 
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He strove to quiet her, but her body shook as if she were convulsed, and she began to 
weep in an anguish of misery and he could not comfort her. 


For what seemed an eternity they lay, terrified and half maddened by despair. 
At last the gray light of the dawn began to filter through the hole which Peter had 
knocked through the window boarding. Stealthily it illuminated the interior of the 
pavilion with its ghastly radiance. 

“T want to die,” Rose moaned. “I want to die. Kill me, Peter, I can’t bear no 
more.” She pressed her lips tu his. Her tears wetted his cheeks, ran down into his 
mouth, were salt and bitter upon his tongue. A kind of frenzy seized him. With the 
hands of a maniac he tore open her blouse, exposed her breast so pathetic in its rounded 
immaturity, and taking his long knife pressed it with all the weight of his body into 
her heart. 

There followed an unendurable silence. A hand of ice seemed suddenly to be 
clutching him. He was so frozen that to breathe seemed impossible. He looked at 
the dark blood oozing down on to the girl’s clothes. Then, with an effort of will, he 
succeeded in pulling the knife clear from her body, and the blood gushed forth in a 
black stream over her gray flesh. Her mouth was half open, and her eyes stared up at 
the ceiling. She was become unendurable strange. Her personality had disappeared, 
vanished away fromher. She was gone, escaped—where, he knew not. He must follow 
immediately, or it would be too late. She would evade him. He fancied himself 
pursuing her through the shades, endlessly, endlessly—never quite catching her up. 

He held the stained dagger with its point upwards, and was preparing to throw 
himself upon it as some remote ancestor—a Roman commander, perhaps, on whom the 
Emperor had frowned—might have hurled himself upon his sword, when a noise 
outside the pavilion suddenly arrested him. Then came the sound of heavy footsteps, 
followed by a loud blow at the back door through which they had gained entry to the 
pavilion. ‘“That’s caused it, Bill,” said a rough jocular voice. The men, they were two 
soldiers in khaki, had burst open the door. They were coming up now into the room. 

There came a roaring in Peter’s ears; everything grew black; the knife dropped 
from his hand. He fainted and fell, with arms outstretched, over Rose’s dead body. 

The two soldiers, when they came upon him, a moment later, stood with open 
mouths, stupefied. “My Christ!” said one of them. When they recovered themselves 
they turned and fled from the pavilion to rejoin their companions in the field outside. 

Soon an officer appeared, with a file of men. The police were sent for, and a 
doctor. The Law’s slow processes were set in motion. An hour later Peter Salvino was 
led away to confront the sightless eyes of human justice. 


DAWN 


By LESLIE CROSS 


In the clock’s womb of writhing wheels 
The hour swells; and we, alone 

Of living things, hear the sick moan 
Of morning wind that swirls and reels. 


Alone of living things, we see 

The leperous hand of morning creep 
Among the scraggy stars that sleep, 
Among the waking stars that flee. 


The graying east, your graying face 
Sag with weariness, ruck with care; 
Gone with the midnight air, your air 
Of lithesomeness and gliding grace. 


The eastern stars are fading. Stars 
That burnt in the fires of your eyes 
Have dulled their flames: a drab spark dies 
Deep in those eyes like funeral jars. 


Mothlike, and hearing hurt trees sob, 
I feel each waver of the gust, 

The stinging mist, the burning dust; 
And insect-wise, my eyeballs throb. 


Cold lips! wan lips! Your lingering breath 
Is bitterness, is bitterness! 

My mouth is shuddering on your kiss, 

All bitter with the taste of death. 


Ah, eyes like ashy funeral jars! 

Ah, clammy lips! Ah, heavy hand! 
Stay—-see—like purging, dark quicksand 
The dawn devouring the pale stars! 
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Dyan a 
Villiers de L’Isle Adam 


wa OVE SEES than death, said Solomon: who shall limit its mysterious 
power 

The autumnal evening of Paris was drawing to a close. After the 
~ afternoon drive, some belated carriages, their lamps already lit, were 

* wheeling their way toward the sombre neighborhood of St. Ger- 
“7i/ main. One of these stopped before the entrance to a great manorial 
house, set in the midst of century-old gardens. The arch of the gateway 
Was surmounted by a stone escutcheon, bearing the arms of the ancient family of the 
counts of Athol: a star argent in a field azure, with the device Pallida Victrix under 
the ermine-trimmed coronet. The dull sound of the rolling carriage-wheels ceased. 
A man, between the ages of thirty and thirty-five, dressed in mourning, his face deathly 
pale, descended. On the steps silent servants were holding torches. Unseeing, he 
passed by them and entered the house. He was the Count D’Athol. 

Unsteadily he mounted the white stairway leading to the room where that very 
morning he had laid her in her velvet-lined coffin; where, amid billows of cambric, he 
had shrouded in violets his lady of delight, his wan and fading bride, Vera, his life’s 
despair. 

Upstairs the door opened softly; he raised the hangings. 

Everything was as the Countess had left it on the previous night. Death, quite 
unexpected, had struck like lightning. Last night his beloved had swooned in an 
ecstasy so profound, had lost herself in such exquisite embraces, that her heart, spent 
with delight, had failed her, and her lips had become moist with the purple of death. 
She had barely had time to give her husband the kiss of farewell, smiling, silent; then 
her long eyelashes, had drawn themselves like veils of mourning over the fair night of 
her eyes. 

The day of horror was over. 

About midday Count D’Athol, after the awful ceremony in the ancestral vault, 
had dismissed his sombre retinue from the cemetery. Then he had closed the iron door 
of the mausoleum and shut himself up alone with the corpse between four marble 
walls. Incense smoked on a tripod before the coffin; light was cast by the luminous 
circle of lamps at the dead girl’s head. 

As if in a dream he had stood there throughout the day, feeling nothing but a 
hopeless tenderness. About six o’clock, at dusk, he had left the hallowed spot. Closing 
the sepulchre, he had removed the silver key from its lock, and raising himself up on 
the last step of the threshold, he had thrown it softly into the interior of the tomb. He 
had flung it upon the inner flagstones near the trefoil surmounting the arch. Why had 
he done this? Surely because of some obscure resolution never to visit this place again. 

And now he was here—here in the room from which she had departed. The 
window was open, behind its heavy draperies of mauve cashmere embossed in gold. 
The last ray of dusk touched with light the large portrait of his wife in its frame of 
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antique wood. The Count looked about him; there was the dress that she had thrown 
upon a couch the night before; on the mantelpiece were her jewels, the pearl necklace, 
the half-opened fan, the heavy vials of perfume that she would never use again. On 
the ebony bed with its spiralled posts, near the lace pillow where the impress of her 
divine, adorable head was still visible, he noticed her handkerchief, red with drops of 
blood where her young spirit had fluttered its wings a:moment; there was the open 
piano, its melody forever unfinished; there the Indian flowers she had picked in the 
conservatory, withering in their vases of old Dresden china; and at the foot of the bed, 
on a piece of black fur, lay the little oriental velvet slippers on which, embroidered in 
pearls, gleamed Vera’s whimsical motto: He who sees Vera, loves her. Yesterday 
morning his beloved’s naked feet had wantoned in them, kissed at each step by the down 
of doves. And finally, lost in the shadows, was the clock whose spring he had broken 
that it might strike the hours no more. 

So she was gone, he knew not where .. . and he must live on. For what reasone 
It was impossible—absurd. 

The Count lost himself in strange thoughts. 

He recalled his past life. Six months had flown by since their marriage. It was 
abroad, was it not, at the ambassador’s ball, that he had first seen here How radiant 
she had been! The moment rose clearly before his eyes. Their glances had met that 
evening, and instinctively they had recognized the similarity of their natures and knew 
that they were destined to an eternal love. 

The ambiguous phrases, the significant smiles and insinuations, all the obstacles 
created by the world to delay the inevitable happiness of those who belong to each 
other, had vanished: before the tranquil certitude they simultaneously experienced. 

Tired of the ceremonious insipidities of her entourage, Vera, at the first sign of 
interference, had flown to him, thus simplifying the banal proceedings in which the 
precious time of our lives is wasted. 

After their first few words, how futile the comments of irrelevant outsiders seemed 
to them—like the chattering of nightbirds withdrawing into the shadows. How they 
had smiled at each other! How ineffable was their embrace! 

Their natures were indeed very strange. They were gifted with exquisite senses, 
but these senses were rooted fast in the visible world. In them sensations prolonged 
themselves with a restless intensity and while experiencing them, they lost sight of their 
own consciousness. On the other hand, certain ideas, like those of the Spirit, of the 
Infinite, of God Himself, were as if veiled to their comprehension. The faith a vast 
number of living beings had in the supernatural was to them only an occasion for a 
vague astonishment; a sealed book with which they did not concern themselves, having 
the right neither to condemn not to justify it. 

And so, immediately after their marriage, realizing that the world was a stranger 
to them, they had isolated themselves in this sombre ancient house where the noises of 
the street were muffled by the dense growth of the garden. 

_ There the two lovers had plunged into the ocean of those perverse and languorous 
delights in which the spirit makes itself one with the mysterious flesh. They had 
drained to the last drop the delicious torture of desire, the shudders and caresses of 
despair. The spirit had permeated the body so completely that their forms seemed to 
be intellectual and their kisses, like links of fire, bound them together in an ideal union. 
A long, radiant period of delight! Then suddenly the spell was broken; a terrible 
accident separated them; their arms were disentwined. What shadow was it that had 
snatched away from him his dear dead? Dead? No! When the string is broken, has 
the soul of the ’cello disappeared? 
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The hours went by. 

From the window he looked out upon the night advancing over the heavens; it 
seemed to him that the night was a woman—a queen going sorrowfully into exile; and 
the diamond buckle of her mourning tunic, solitary Venus, shone above the trees, lost 
in the azure background. 

“Tt is Vera,” he thought. 

At the sound of the name, uttered in a low voice, he started like a man suddenly 
awakened; then, drawing himself up, he looked about him. 

The objects in the room were illuminated by the glow of a nightlamp which until 
then had been vague and indefinite, but which now imparted a bluish tinge to the 
shadows. The night, mounted high in the firmament, transformed it into another star. 
The lamp, fragrant with incense, was part of an ikon, one of Vera’s family relics. A 
golden reflection from the interior trembled on the necklace which lay among the 
jewels on the mantelpiece. 

The full halo of the heavenly-garbed Madonna shone with the rosy light shed 
from the Byzantine cross whose delicate, scarlet outline, blending with the reflection, 
shadowed the glow of the pearls with a sanguine tinge. Vera felt sorry for the pure, 
maternal countenance of the Madonna but with her nature, she could offer it nothing 
but a superstitious love—and so she gave that, simply, pensively, whenever she passed 
before the nightlamp. 

At the sight of it the Count was struck to the heart by sorrowful recollections; he 
straightened up, quickly extinguished the holy light, and, extending his groping hand 
toward a cord in the shadows, rang. 

A servant appeared, an old man dressed in black: he carried a lamp which he set 
down before the portrait of the Countess. When he turned around, it was with a 
shudder of superstitious terror that he saw his master erect and smiling as if nothing 
had happened. 

“Raymond” said the Count, tranquilly, “This evening the Countess and myself are 
extremely fatigued. You will serve supper about ten. And, by the way, we have 
decided to isolate ourselves here from tomorrow on. None of the servants except your- 
self are to pass the night in the house. You will return their three-year pledges and 
dismiss them. ‘Then you will bar the gate; you will light the candles below in the 
dining room. You will suffice for our needs. From now on we will receive no one.” 

The old man trembled and looked at him closely. 

The Count lit a cigar and went down to the garden. 

At first the servant thought that hopeless and oppressive sorrow had unsettled his 
master’s mind. He had known him since childhood; he understood immediately that 
the shock of too sudden an awakening might prove fatal to this sonnambulist. His first 
duty was to be silent and respect the Count’s orders. 

He bowed his head. So he would have to participate faithfully in this religious 
dream? Obey—and continue to serve them without taking any notice of the dead? 
A strange fancy! Would it endure even through the night? Who knows what the 
morning, alas, would bring forth? Perhaps.... After all, it was a sacred undertaking. 
What right had he to be thinking about it? ; 

He left the room, executed his orders to the letter, and that very evening a strange 
and extraordinary existence began. 

The thing was to assist in the creation of a terrible illusion. After the first few 
days the embarrassment quickly disappeared. Raymond, at first out of stupefaction, 
then by a kind of submissive tenderness, contrived so well to appear natural, that before 
three weeks had passed, he sometimes almost felt himself the dupe of his own acquies- 
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_ Zig mental reservations grew more and more indefinite. Now and then, over- 
on by a sort of dizziness, he ere himself to recollect that the ros was ee 
dead. But as he applied himself in earnest to his ghastly sport, he began ae eae 
moment more completely to lose sight of the reality. Soon more than mere reflec 2 
was necessary to convince himself and enable him to recover his ee ne 
saw clearly that he would eventually abandon himself body and soul to the ey e 
magnetism with which the Count nae penetrating the atmosphere around them. He was 

i uely and quietly afraid. 
or dele: DAthol ‘he ved in complete unconsciousness of the death of his beloved. 
So closely was his spirit bound up in hers that he could not help sensing her oem 
presence. Sometimes when the weather was fine he would sit on a bench in the gar a 
and read aloud the poetry she had loved; sometimes, in the evening by the fire, wit 
two glasses of tea on the centertable, he would chat with the smiling illusion seated 
across from him in the other armchair. Cyd 

Days, nights, weeks flew by. Neither one knew exactly what they were Me 
to pass: peculiar phenomena now began to manifest themselves in which it was difficult 
to distinguish the real from the imaginery. A presence floated in the air; a form was 
trying to become visible, to materialize itself in the substle atmosphere. 

D’Athol felt as he were living two peoples’ lives. A sweet, pale face glimpsed 
like lightning, fugitively; a weak chord struck suddenly on the piano; a kiss which 
stopped his mouth as he was about to speak; the affinity of feminine ideas that awoke in 
him an answer to what he was saying; an extension or division of himself, so that, as if 
in a liquid haze, he smelt the intoxicating sweet perfume of his beloved near him; and 
in the night words just barely heard: all these were strange indications. It was the 
negation of Death raised to an unknown power. 

Once D’Athol felt and saw her so near to him that he took her in his arms—but 
the movement caused her to vanish. 

“Darling!” he murmured, smiling. 

And he fell asleep again, like a lover whimsically repulsed by his laughing, drowsy 
mistress. 

On her birthday he jestingly added an immortelle to the bouquet he placed on 
Vera’s pillow. 

“So long as she believes herself dead—” he said. 

Thanks to the intense and all-powerful will of D’Athol who, through love, had 
created the life and presence of his wife in the solitary house, this existence had ended 
by assumu..* a sembre and persuasive charm. Raymond himself now felt no astonish- 
ment; he had gradually habituated himself to these impressions. 

A robe of black velvet glimpsed by the Count at the turn of the path; a mocking 
voice calling to him in the salon; the sound of the bell in the morning when he awoke: 
all had become familiar to him. It was as if the dead were playing tricks like a child 
from the beyond. She felt the strength of his love so intensely; it was quite natural. 

A year slipped by. 

One evening the Count, seated by the fire in Vera’s room, had just finished reading 
her a Florentine story—Callimachus. He closed the book; then, pouring out some tea 
for himself; he said: 

“Dushka, do you remember the Valley of the Roses, the banks of the Lahn, the 
Chateau des Quatre-Tours? Didn’t this story bring them all back to your” 

He rose and looked at himself in the bluish mirror. He was unusually pale. Pick- 
ing up a pearl bracelet lying in a chalice, he gazed at the pearls attentively. Had not 
Vera taken them off her arm just before undressing? The jewels still retained some 
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heat and their gleam was softer as if from the warmth of her flesh. He looked at the 
opal of a Siberian necklace, which was so in love with Vera’s beautiful bosom that it 
grew unhealthily pale on its golden thread, whenever she forgot it for a little while! 
This had formerly been the cause of her great affection for the faithful gem. Tonight 
the opal shone as if she had just removed it and as if the exquisite magnetism of her 
beautiful dead body were still penetrating it. Putting back the necklace with its 
precious stone, the Count accidentally touched the cambric handkerchief whose blood- 
stains were now moist and red like carnations on snow. ... There on the piano... who 
had turned the last page of that old melody. Look! ‘The sacred lamp had been relit 
in its shrine! Its golden flame threw a mystical light on the face of the Madonna with 
her downcast eyes. And those Oriental flowers, newly plucked, which were blooming 
in the antique China vases—what hand had just placed them there? 

The room seemed gay and alive, more intensely and significantly alive than usual. 
But nothing could surprise the Count. To him, the change was so normal that he paid 
no attention whatsoever when the clock which he had stopped one year ago, struck the 
hour. It seemed as if this evening, from the recesses of the shadows, Vera was trying 
to return to the room so saturated with memories of her. She had left so much of 
herself there. All that had made up her old life drew her back. The magic of her 
spirit floated in the atmosphere; the long and violent effort of her husband’s passionate 
will must tear asunder the vague bonds of the Invisible surrounding her. 

She was impelled to it. All that she had loved was there. She would have wished 
to come, to smile at herself again in that mysterious mirror where she had so often 
admired her lily face. Surely that gentle body had shuddered under the violets among 
the unlit lamps; that divine body had trembled, alone in the tomb, looking at the silver 
key thrown upon the flagstones. She wished to come to him—but her will became en- 
feebled in her loneliness. 

Death is ultimate only for those who hope for heaven; but for her were not Death 
and Life and Heaven all included in their embracer And the phantom kiss of her 
husband drew her lips toward him amid the shadows. And the vanished sound of 
melodies, the rapturous phrases of old, the garments that had covered her body and 
that still retained its fragrance, those magic gems which with obscure sympathy desired 
her—and above all, the pervading absolute impression of her presence, an impression 
shared even by material objects: all had called to her, had been drawing her so long 
and so imperceptibly, that once freed from this sleeping death, nothing would be 
lacking but her very self. 

Ideas are living things. The Count had drawn in space the form of his beloved 
and it was inevitable that this outline should be filled by the only being in affinity with 
him; otherwise the universe would crumble to pieces. At that moment the definite, 
simple, absolute impression swept over him that she must be there in the room. He 
was as calmly certain of it as of his own existence and everything around him seemed 
filled with the same conviction. They saw her there! And since only Vera herself, 
tangible, external, was lacking, it seemed essential that she should find herself in the 
room and that the great dream of Life and Death should for a moment half-open its 
portals of infinity. Faith had sent her the means of resurrection. 

A fresh outburst of musical laughter illuminated the nuptial bed with its gaiety; 
and there before him, compounded of Desire and Remembrance, leaning on her elbow 
on the lace pillow, her hand beneath her heavy black hair, her lips deliciously parted 
in a smile of divine voluptuousness, ravishingly beautiful, the Countess Vera, still a bit 
drowsy, was looking at him. ; é 

“Roger!” she said, and her voice came as if from a distance. 
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He moved towards her; their lips met in delight—oblivious—eternal. 

And then they became aware that actually they were but a single person. 

Strangely the hours flew by over this ecstasy in which for the first time Heaven 
and Earth were mingled. 

Suddenly Count D’Athol shuddered as if struck by a fatal memory. 

“Ah—now I remember!” he cried. “What am I doing? You are dead!” 

As he said this the mystic lamp of the ikon went out. The wan early dawn of a 
dreary morning, gray and misty, crept into the room between the interstices of the 
window curtains. The tapers flickered and went out, leaving their red wicks smoking 
acridly. The fire disappeared under its bed of cooling embers; the flowers faded and 
withered in a few minutes; gradually the pendulum of the clock reassumed its immo- 
bility. The certainty of all the objects suddenly vanished. The opal, dull and dead, 
no longer shone; the bloodstains on the cambric handkerchief also, had grown pale; 
and vanishing from the arms that tried in vain to clasp it close, the white and ardent 
vision withdrew into space and disappeared. A weak sigh of farewell, distinct, distant, 
pentrated the soul of the Count. 

He rose; he had just perceived that he was alone. In an instant his dream had 
dissolved. With one word he had broken the magnetic thread which held together his 
radiant web. The atmosphere was tomblike. Like those crystals, so illogically joined, 
but nevertheless so solid that a hammer blow on their thick surface does not break them, 
but which suddenly disintegrate into an impalpable powder if one breaks off an ex- 
tremity finer than the point of a needle—so immediately had everything vanished. 

“Ah!” he murmured. “Then the end has come. Lost! All alone! Now how 
shall I ever win to her? Where is the road that leads to her?” 

Suddenly, as if in answer, a glittering object fell, with a metallic noise, from the 
bed on to the black fur. A ray of the ghastly daylight illuminated it. Feverishly he 
bent down, seized it—and a sublime smile lit up his face as he recognized the object: 
it was the key to the tomb. 

Translated from the French by CLIFTON P. FADIMAN 
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Introducing Alexander King 
By Donald S. Friede 


In my capacity as one of the judges of the Gandle Follows His Nose Contest to 
secure a picture of Businy Gandle, the hero of Heywood Broun’s fantasy, | was examin- 
ing the drawings that had been submitted from all parts of the country. 

They were the drawinys that one has come to expect in a contest of this sort. The 
work of art students with a penchant for publicity, third-rate hack drawings, and a few 
very sincere but utterly amateurish attempts constituted nine-tenths of the collection. 
There were a few by well-known artusts—good workmanlike pictures which did not in 
the least picture Bunny Gandle—and one other, a large black-and-white, which was 
signed Alexander King. 

There was no question in the minds of the judges, when they met for the final 
vote, but that Mr. King’s picture was immeasurably superior to all the others submitted. 
The prize was therefore awarded to him. 

In due course of events, Mr. King was notified and came to my office to receive his 
check. A young man, short, slender, blond, with startlingly eager eyes, he was withal 
so incredibly shy that it was next to impossible to get any intormation about his work 
from him. He was perfectly willing to talk about the pot-boilers he had done to 
support himself for the last three or four years—a mail-order catalog he had illustrated, 
magazine covers he had drawn. 

I was admittedly balked—there had been such possibilities in his picture of Gandle 
that it seemed unbelievable that all such a talent had produced was a series of second- 
rate, commercial hack-drawings. 

But suddenly he blurted out that he had in his possession about twenty drawings 
that he had done without an eye to remunerative returns, merely to satisfy his own 
innate desire to set down, honestly, everyday scenes which clamored for interpretation 
—for equal representation with the “pretty” daubs of other American artists. He had 
never shown these to anyone; they were not commercial and he could imagine no 
outlet for them. 

This was what I had hoped for. I asked him to bring me these pictures, and in a 
few days he did so. There has been no doubt in my mind, from the time I saw his first 
picture, that a new and very important artist had come to light. And now I am 
concurred with in that opinion by every person to whom I have displayed one or all 
of his extraordinary collection. 

Within a week after the first twenty pictures had been brought in, Boni and Live- 
right signed a contract to publish, in the Fall of 1928, a book of drawings by Alexander 
King. 

This was a startling procedure. Here was a new artist, without any reputation 
whatsoever, unknown to all those who are interested in books or art, and yet the pub- 
lishers’ confidence in his work was so great that they unhesitatingly secured his services 
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for two years and obligated themselves to the seemingly risky procedure of publishing 
his book, most of the drawings for which had not even been conceived. 

Boni and Liveright went even farther. In 1922, when they took over their present 
quarters, their offices were purposely so designed as to enable them to hold exhibits of 
the work of such artists as they thought important. Although for four years theit 
offices have been available for this purpose, no one had been found who was considered 
worthy of being shown. But this Fall, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, the 
Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth of November, from two to seven o’clock in the 
afternoon, Mr. King’s work will be on public exhibition at Sixty-one West Forty-eighth 
Street, the offices of Boni and Liveright. 

You will find here reproductions of ten drawings by Mr. King very much reduced. 
It is impossible to reproduce the most important pictures in our collection. The 
coloring is so vivid that a black-and-white cut would rob the majority of them of the 
greater part of their power. It has therefore been deemed practical only to reproduce 
certain pictures which were originally drawn in black and white. 

This exhibit is frankly an experiment. We have been told that the American 
public is not interested in unpleasant things—we have been told that while they enjoy 
good-humored caricatures of themselves, they do not want these caricatures to be 
tempered by the biting satire that Mr. King uses so effectively. 

We have been told all these “facts,” but we do not believe them. We believe that if 
an artist has the power to pierce through the masks of hypocrisy which we constantly 
wear and to depict his impressions truthfully on canvas, the critics and the public wil! 
very quickly accord him the position he deserves. 

We have had great realistic authors—men who could, in one paragraph, tear down 
the veils of deceit that we have so carefully placed around us—men who could ruthlessly 
destroy the shams with which we cloak our every action. These men have been ac- 
claimed as geniuses. 

Is it not logical, therefore, to suppose that an artist who uses none of the 
saccharine sentimentality that other artists employ—who can do in his field what the 
realistic authors have done in theirs—should be granted the same eager welcome as 
these word-swordsmen have received? 


The Noon Hour of Candor 


By Alexander King 


My work is an attempt to escape the ‘Art for Art” dilletantism that floats like a 
brackish tide through studio and gallery. I am chiefly concerned with the most sinister 
nudity my fellow-man exposes, his face. The paleolithic head sandwiched between a 
bowler hat and a Scotch plaid necktie stirs me more profoundly than a gossamer dawn 
on Mount Lobos. There is neither anguish nor glee in this; it is simply a fascination for 
a multiplicity of shapes and forms, significant beyond mere color and design. If these 
drawings are unpleasant, I have been seeking in vain for a responsible management that 
would improve the appearance of my models. 


They are at times gruesome and indecent as life. I leave the charming arrange- 
ments of line and color to the effete maneuverings of artistic anchorites that are un- 
aftected by Mr. Coolidge, the subway and the radio. Nor is there any doctrine or cause 
beyond the mere statement of fact. 


The faces runed and haggard, bloated or putrescent like sinister fungi, have 
become so commonplace in the uniformity of our attire—that only the definite segrega- 
tion in these drawings acutely recalls the strange but still familiar horror of their reality. 
I have trunks filled with sketches made in subways, saloons, theatres and brothels. 


“But life is unpleasant enough. Why harp on this phase of itr” 

Ask Dostoievsky, Gorki, Anderson, Dreiser and Joyce—they are far more articu- 
late than I am. I have copied madonnas and ladies with Spanish mantillas, bananas 
and apples, until my liver revolted. All this stuff is deader than last year’s weather 
forecast. The psychopathic executives, the hemorrhoidal ape haranguing a spell- 
bound revival mob, the peroxide prima donna, the cloak and suit gentry in the lobby 
of the Ritz—are they to go unsung? 


Mr. Van Vechten’s face appears in seven million periodicals drawn by five hun- 
dred thousand caricaturists, while “Kitty, sixteen, 5 feet | inch,” white, prostitute, 
languishes in a slender volume of poetry by E. KE. Cummings. Why is it less sensational 
to paint a duchess six times divorced, than Mamie with her “steady”? 


What prompts me is not a depraved ecstasy in horror and unpleasantness (though 
why not?) Itis rather a logical kinship with the most picturesque phases and phantoms 
of my day. This seems to have been the preoccupation of Rowlandson, Hogarth, 
Daumier and George Grosz; so I, at least, find myself in good company if the spectator 
does not. 
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A GROUP OF POEMS 


By George Whitsett 


I 


HEBREW MELODY 


Stoop, Moses, 

Stoop for the wind that comes at evening. 
Rise, Moses, the moon will resume her way. 
How old is the mood that lures you, Moses? 
When will you come to the desert 

To view my molten columns? 

No trees may you have to temper the sand— 
Only the shadow of the hollow of my hand. 


II 
MAGDALEN AT THE WELL 


Give us olives, Master, 

Gives us chives. 

Hallowed by thy eyelids; 

Give us rain for our hollow lives. 

Make us see the omen at midnight when 
the stones are wet; 

Give us honey when the hyla calls. 

Give us kibbah, holy be thy hand, 

We are hungry 

For Heaven and hot sand. 


III 


THE ABANDONING OF ARIADNE AND ME 


Like a young prior in an old well 
Swooned I in Ariadne’s pool, 
Employing, as atonement for another, 
The liquid oblivion of mediocrity. 

His investments of neglect 

Renewed the langours of isolation. 
Creeping to her rocky vigil, 

I beheld the derelection of another’s love. 
Why, when youth is so transient, 

Are cripples born with organs of desire? 
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HONEYMOON 


By Clement Wood 


>) DITH CARY rested herself on the couch, crossed a fine pair of legs 
briskly, pulled out a black and white holder and a carton of cheap 
cigarettes. ‘—-None? Oh, I forgot you didn’t... . I will have a match; 
thanks. ...” She leaned back, squirming until the pillows were hollowed 
properly; the smoke came out in a gray cone, flowering at the base, 
then disintegrating palely. Her eyes narrowed invitingly. “Now, 
Doris, how does it feelp—Being engaged! Come on—” 

PWhy =. er... it’s fine, Edie.” 

“All happened while I was away! Hmm... . I didn’t know Harvey—‘Doctor 
ea I suppose Ill have to call him now—I didn’t dream he was giving you a 
rush.” 

“N-n-no. He wasn’t exactly.” 

“Sly thing! I know it.... You were going around with George Stickney . . . the 
cee cee? boys—and, of course, that poor little ensign from Texas—when I went 

outh— 

“Y-yes, I was.” 

“Come on! You're as talky as a Chesapeake clam. How does it feel?” She 
leaned forward, eyes taking in the other girl’s quiet comeliness. ‘“—Live lover, is he?” 
Her tones sinuated eagerly, intimately. 

Doris Orr was worth her study. Stiff and palely beautiful as a girl on a Dutch 
pastel, she sat facing her friend. The folds of her dress, a sheer thing of dull blue 
and tan, were as moveless as marble; the full column of her neck, the steady stateliness 
of her profile, unclouded blue eyes below a low coil of dull yellow-gold hair—she was 
almost a waxen flower, hued in blue and tan and delicate pink, below a gray light. 
There was just the faintest flicker of surprise in her eyes; the breath of a crease 
appeared on her forehead, and disappeared at once. “He’s—he’s nice... . Harvey is.” 

“Does he—does he .. . love you up, a lot? Don’t mind me, Doris—I’m an old 
matried woman, remember. Ed and 1... before we were married—you know how it 
is.... All engaged people do. It’s great, isn’t it?” 

The summer shadow mottled the brow again, and was gone again. “Y-yes. It’s 
great, Edie.” There was little comprehension in the agreement. 

“Don’t come the baby with me! You know what I mean—petting, a feel or so, 
and all... . You’ve been out with boys a lot—No girl could be fussed to as many hops 
as you have—here, and at Annapolis... . How far do you let him gor” 

“T_T don’t quite—You mean—” ' é 

“My Gawd! The girl can’t be as innocent as she looks! Does he kiss you, Doris 
—hard?e” 

“Fe... kisses... me, Edie. That is, when we got engaged—” 

“Since?” 


“N-n-no, I don’t think he has.” 
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The young wife’s beady black eyes closed to an appraising slit. “Other men kiss 
your” 

“Oh, yes... on the check.” : 

“On the lips? Hard?” The cross-examination was brisk, merciless. 

“Of course not. I wouldn’t let—” 

‘“_Nor Harvey—beg pardon, Doctor Campbell?” 

“T suppose he—will. .. .” 

“T suppose so.” She nodded her head profoundly several times. “That all the 
love-making you’ve hade” 

SNVhy ie cern. Yes? 

“How do you girls grow up, and know so damned little? You aren’t the first’s 
told me.... From the time I was a kid, I know—Most girls do—A lot, anyhow. It’s 
natural. I suppose your old maid aunt told you not to let a man paw over you—” 

“Yes, Aunt Ethel—” 

“Oh, Lord! And—he doesn’t make you?” 

“Why, Edie!” 

With a definitive gesture she laid down the half-smoked cigarette. “Would you 
mind telling me what you’re getting married for?” 

Blue and dull gold studied her with a tiny show of perturbation. ‘What do people 
get married for, Edie? It was about time... I’m twenty-four; I can’t go to Hopkins 
parties and Annapolis hops forever, with kids half my age. ... It was time.” 

“Yes,” judicially. : 

“Tt was time for him, too. You know, old General Campbell’s very anxious to have 
a boy—a grandson—that he can leave all he has to. ‘Tom—Harvey’s brother, the 
architect, you know—they have only one child, a girl; Elizabeth can’t have any more 


... Marian’s not married. . . . Ellen—Harvey’s other sister, you remember, who 
married the man from Philadelphia, George What’s-his-name—Scott, or Shott, or— 
Anyway, they had a boy, and it died; they’ve had two girls since. . . . Not a single 


grandson. He’ll leave a whole lot more, the General will, to Harvey, if we had a 
boy. ... Oh, yes, it was Short. ... George Short. He’ll leave a whole lot more—” 

“T suppose Harvey explained it all to your” 

“Oh, yes. He and his mother.” She nodded in placid relief. 

“And that’s why you’re marrying?” 

“Of course,” 

“You poor kid!’ She stuck a second cigarette in with sudden vigor. “Give us 
another match. . . . Come over and sit by mother, that’s a dear little Doris. .. . So 
your job’s to have a boy, to take care of old General Campbell’s wad! You don’t mind?” 

“Of course not! Why,—” 

‘We've never had any. We've decided—Ed and I—we’re not going to have any 
kids till we’re good and ready. My figure’s passable, now. ... Not for little Edie!” 

“But—is that—” 

“Weller” 

“Right? I should think you’d be crazy to—” 

“Exactly. Id be crazy to have one—and me only twenty-six! Couple of years 
more—we'll settle down, and have a couple... maybe three. .. .” 

“And you can—can—” 

“Regulate it? You bet your sweet oxfords! No surprise parties in our family. 
Not till we’re good and ready... . We had an awful scare last fall... . False alarm—” 


“Oh.” 
“And you’ve grown up, without knowing—Hasn’t anybody talked to you, Doris?” 
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“Mmm. ... I know what you mean, now. ... Harvey’s going to give me a book to 


read. . . - You see, we want a lot of sons. ‘he more boys we have, the more money he 
gets. 


SL see.” j 

“He's a doctor, you know. . . . He’ll know all about it, of course. His mother 
explained they were so anxious for him to marry a good strong healthy girl—” 

“And your elected. You poor infant! He hasn’t even kissed you—since the 
engagement... . Not oncer” 

“Not once.” 

“Thank God, it isn’t my funeral! If Ed treated me like that, I’d find out who the 
blonde or brunette was, and spoil her good looks for her, good and plenty... . Of 
course, I’m glad .. .because you are—” 

A last patter of rice against the Pullman steps, a couple of dishevelled slippers 
crudely thrown. . .. The train trembled, was off... . Triumphant agitated waving 


from the tall man on the top step, and the blossoming Doris beside him. . . . A wile 
cacophony from auto horns, as a last salvo to the joyful pair. ... The train pulled out 
of the Baltimore shed, gathering momentum in silent power. Through the window 
the drab blocks of wooden apartment houses. . . . Stretches of freer country. . . . ‘l’rees, 
a still pool. ... Cows, great heads down. ... Blurred tiny human figures. . . . Soothing 
click of the heavy cars over the rail-junctions. . . . They were off. 


Young Doctor Campbell sat on the stateroom seat, facing his recently acquired 
wife. He was tall, his face a trifle thin; the eyes peered through heavy lenses in a 
blond composition frame; the thin lips were parted in slight smile. ‘The girl’s face 
would have earned a possessory smile from any man. Except for a slight wash of 
unusual color, she was the same stiff beauty as always. The dark gray-blue travelling 
frock had the look of chiselled marble; her full face was stately and firm, her unclouded 
eyes were blue sky; not one stray wisp of hair broke the formal monotony of its dressing. 

“Well,” he exhaled genially. “May I smoke, in herer” 

“Of course—” 

“, .. Glad it’s over wither” 

“T suppose it is.” There was a breath of coquetry in her look. This dried, when 
it awoke no response. 

“Silly lot of foolishness people make over weddings, don’t theyr” 

“Y-y-yes.” 

“Glad it’s over with. ... Good cigar—one of father’s.” 

“Oh.” There did not seem much else to say about it. 

A seed that her friend Edith had planted had been working beneath the surface. 
Timidly the girl approached the subject. ‘“You—you haven’t ever gone with girls 
much, have you, Harvey? In college, I mean—or since.” 

“T should say not! I don’t like’em—’ He blew out a passable ring, which was 
gone before it had quite assumed its shape. “Except you, of course. You're all right.” 

“TJ mean, there isn’t anybody else... that you care for—” Her voice was low, 
although her gaze was level. “—That you care for now—” 

“T should say not. What a notion!” 

“T was just... wondering—” 


“Not me. I just never liked ’em. I was too busy, in Johns Hopkins . . . then, 
medical. ... Since then, too. Then dad said it was time for me to get married. So— 
here we are.” 

<@ hee 


After a little pause, they strolled forward for supper. The constraint gradually 
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disappeared. She did not find him at all gallant—he regarded, for instance, the meal 
as something necessary to be started, conducted, and finished in a workmanlike manner. 
It was a pleasant reliet to pass out of the sticky drizzle of sentimentality that Aunt 
Ethel had revellea in... other girls, too. He was matter-of-fact, Harvey... . She 
liked it. 

Until the meal was over, it was the fare—their likes and dislikes—that they dis- 
cussed. When they returnea to the stateroom, there was a moment's embarrassment— 
the porter had made up the beds, withvut instructions. He knew newlyweds when he 
saw them! ‘Chey mutually overlooked this, and sat down as best they might, and 
continued to talk. It was the details of the trip that were explained and exclaimed 
over, next; and then the prospects in nis proiession. ‘here was a big opening in 
Baltimore, and an even finer one in Philadeiphia, where his uncle lived. Of course, 
he was not really earning anything now; an interne hardly ever did. But with the 
five thousand a year his father had given them, to start on, .. and when they had a son, 
they could expect more... much more. 

The prospect brightened him suddenly; her face borrowed the anticipatory 
pleasure. 

“It’s dark... . I suppose we might go to bed—pretty soon.” His tone was casual; 
partly in defense—an undercurrent of bashful panic would not entirely down. 

“T sup-p-pose so... .” Her breath came more quickly; her breasts rose and fell 
without her will. 

“There’s one thing I ought to say,” he began gravely. “I had always intended, as 
a mere matter of consideration to the woman I married, to—to start married life as 
easily as possible—” 

“Yes—” She prompted his hesitancy. 

“Say the first week or ten days—just to—to lie quietly beside her, you know... 
sort of out of consideration—” 

Ves” 

“But, I don’t know. . . . Unless it’s necessary. . . . Dad’s so anxious to have a 
grandson—You see how it is. So, unless you insist—” 

She ee suddenly breathless: she had shouldered the burden, and would not flinch 
now. “—No.” 

“That’s better, I’m sure. ... Ill go back to the smoker, then while you .. . get 
ready. ... Your bag’s right under that seat; I saw it—” 

As he retreated, a bit precipitantly, she smiled at his consideration. He would 
not embarrass her, by opening the bag, full of its girl’s nothings of lace and lingerie. ... 

Hurrying through her preparations, she crept between the crinkly chill sheets. 
She lay breathless; a sudden little shiver went through her. Pretty cold, for May.... 

She began to realize that her haste had not been necessary: he did not come. The 
excitement mounted; she feared that it would keep her awake all night. Gradually 
the soft warmth of covers, the yielding comfort of the pillow, the purring rush of the 
train, made her drowse. 

Suddenly her eyes spread wide. A click at the door—it opened. She pulled the 
sheet to her chin. He was back. 

“All readye” His tone was kindly. “T’l—I’Il turn the light out, for a few 
minutes ... while I... .” 

She lay in the darkness, watching the inscrutable drawn shades. The train slowed 
for some village, stopped, commenced again. . . . She endeavored to reconstruct the 
scene outside in her imagination, to keep from thinking of things closer and more 
disquieting. Suddenly the light washed bright again. Her eyes were fascinated by 
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his quiet lavender pajamas. She pretended not to see them; it did not seem quite 
proper... ... 

“All ready” 

She smiled back faintly. y 

He turned, and fumbled under the seat. Then he came to the berth, holding a 
black something in his hand. He seated himself on the edge—she could see what he 
held now: it was his medical case, a small black satchel. It sprung open; there was 
the tingle of steel meeting steel, as his hands fumbled within. His brow corrugated, 
his expression was intense. At last he brought out a pair of shiny steel scissors. He 
examined critically in the light. Her heart pounded unevenly, her breath choked. 

The black bag was replaced on the floor. He came toward her, holding out the 
scissors like a weapon. ‘This won’t hurt—” he began. 

In speechless fascination her eyes, rounder and rounder, watched the menacing 
hands. Firmly he pulled back the covers; she shivered abruptly, and lay twitching. 
“Just a membrane. Over in a minute. It won’t hurt—” 

With deft speed, almost too quick for her to sense his motions, he placed some- 
thing white and folded beneath her. “It will bleed just a minute,” he continued 
professionally. “There. ... Just a little wider. Steady, now... steady... . It won't 
hurt—” 

A little sudden shriek. She bit her lips, to keep back any more. The room 
blurred and danced. It hadn’t really hurt, much.... 

He was wiping off the scissors on a piece of gauze, and replacing them in the 
satchel. With soothing certainty he stanched the blood on a second piece. 

“Good, clean job... . I think that’s all right... .” 

The light was out again. She felt his stiff hand depress the edge of the bed. 

There was a little quaver in her voice. ‘“Won’t you... k—kiss me, Harvey?” 

“Of course. .. . Afterwards.” 

A few minutes later he kissed her good night. She felt the vast wall of him 
hunched up between her and the passage. His breathing grew regular, and roughened. 

“Ffarvey—” She whispered it, suddenly afraid. 

.... Only the harsh regular breathing... . 

Marriage! And this was it. 


WIND and WATER 


Being Part of the Third Book and the Fourth Instalment of the Natural History of 


DAVID ZORN 


=b)T had become a house of interminable whispering. In the afternoon, 
sy when Hersh Baer came striding in from his work in the forest, after 
*) supper when David and Rivelie had retired into their bombettil (a 
2 coffin-like box on which they sat by day and in which at night they slept) 
8°) there was this secret, guarded, whispering, and in the morning, on the 
piss; ELVss doorstep, with the horse champing impatiently at the bit, still more 
whispering. It’s all about me, David averred to himself. It’s all about me. 

In the morning David went to cheder—and in the afternoon, straight from cheder, 
to the mill whose wheel was turned by the Stripa in its violent hurry to gain the lower 
valley. Day by day, as if he were looking at it for the first time, as if the flow of water 
were a fresh mystery to him, David sat and watched the green billowy flow, following 
it with his eyes as far as it could be glimpsed. When it was not too cold he took off 
his shoes, dipped his toes into the stream, and mused to himself: this water which I 
now touch with my body will eventually mingle with the great sea, and people going 
to and. fro across it on the business of the world will look at it, and somehow they will 
tcel me through what I am now doing to the water. 

When he was not dipping his feet into the water David stretched himself out on the 
soft grass—as he did now to look vacantly into the sky. What goes on in the sky, David 
had said to nimself many times, is the business of no one, and so he merely directed his 
face upward, but as he lay on his back he concerned himself only with worlds of his 
own visioning: the changes which had occurred in the last few weeks in Nustcha, the 
death of Asher, the softening of Lippa, and of the strange whispering which was going 
on athome. He drowsed. 

Even as David drowsed he seemed to open his eyes. It appeared to him that 
the black door of the mill suddenly opened, and a strangely familiar form which he 
could not clearly distinguish emerged from it. He felt as if his body knew something 
which it kept secret from his mind, for as the figure approached nearer and nearer his 
body shook inside of its moorings. It’s Feige he gussed, and so certain was he that it 
was Feige that even when the body of the strange one nestled into his he thought it 
was the daughter of the innkeeper. But suddenly he touched her hair and his heart 
stood still. It was not Feige’s hair. The hair of Feige was coarse. He opened his 
eyes. It was Rivelle. 


“You, Riveller” he whispered. 
“Yes,” she murmured back. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“T thought you wanted me, so I came.” 
Silence. 
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“You looked for mer” 

Softly, ‘1 love you.” 

She was now completely enveloped in him, and even in his dream he perceived 
how his hand turned against her breast to push her away. 

“David!” she pleaded. 

“Go home, Rivelle.” 

“Whye” 

“It’s terrible.” 

=a erribler:: 

“It's wrong.” 

“Who said it’s wrong?” 

“The Bible says so. Don’t you remember the story of Tamar?” 

“But Tamar did not love her brother, and I do love you.” 

“Go away, Rivelle.” 

She seized his hand. “Feel my heart, David.” 

He looked at her, saw her secrete his hand under the blue blouse, and as he thought 
he touched the delicate flesh his eyes opened. 

‘The black mill door had that moment been closed with a bang and someone was 
coming out through it—this time he saw clearly enough. It was Feige. He thought 
of sitting up to greet her but continued to lie undisturbed on the warm turf with his 
face directed towards the vacant distances of the impassable sky. 

David was now completely awake, the green of the grass was in his eyes. She was 
sitting next to him before he fully realized her approach. 

“David, I heard something this afternoon.” 

“Vesp” 

“Your father is taking you away.” 

He looked at her but said nothing. 

“To Zborow,” she added. 

Another pause. He was tearing up the grass about him with savage fingers. 

“Don’t you care, Davidr”’ 

“Where did you hear this?” he faltered. 

“Father was telling it to Punka.” 

sce.” 

“Father must have heard it from your father.” 

“Probably. That’s what they’ve been whispering about all the time.” 

“Davide” 

(Ves, 

“Tf you begged your mother—” 

“Ves P” 

“She might intercede.” ‘ins 

“Tt wouldn’t help—much, if my father has made up his mind. Did you hear when 
this is to be done?” 

She shook her head. ‘Father seems sorry,” she added in a quick breath. 

“Your father has changed, Feige.” 

‘We have all changed since Asher died,” she whispered. 

She was sitting in front of him her hands folded idly in her lap. ays 

David turned his head away to glance over the river. ‘Well the sooner it is done 
the better,” he said. 

“Mother says everything happens for the best.” 
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David nodded gravely. “It is.” 

“But I won’t see you again, David—for a long time?” 

“That’s best for you, Fiege.” 

“And you won't see me, either.” 

“That’s best for me.” 

But his thoughts were already winging beyond the river. If he was going to 
Zborow he would have to stay with his Aunt Pesha whose reputation for stinginess was 
already very great. He told Feige how it had been whispered about aunt Pesha that 
she insisted that an ordinary bread last the family a week. 

“But I do hope she’ll be kind to you, David.” 

“T hope so,” said David but he looked sceptical. “I think we'd better go home,” 
he added, rising. She rose up with him and they walked side by side over the darkening 
fields. 


DAVID was taken out of Nustscha the following morning. It all transpired so 
quickly, he did not fully realize what had happened till he found himself huddled up in 
bed behind the back of old Barish the husband of his Aunt Pesha. His father was gone, 
returned to Nustcha. He had had a very frugal evening meal—a cold potato, and 
bread and milk. He had also heard something at table about apples. I suppose they’re 
going to expect me to live on bread and apples, with an occasional potato as an 
appetizer, thought David. He had not had a chance to see Zborow because it was 
dark when the horse and wagon had pulled-in. They had felt as much as seen their 
way into the town, and it was David’s first thought that the difference between a town 
and a village is that a village has less houses and more trees whereas a town has more 
houses and less trees. In Zborow the few trees he had been able to distinguish in the 
gloom looked bent and shabby and there was almost no green on them. 

Aunt Pesha, tall and gaunt, had greeted them at the doorway by kissing first his 
father and then himself on the cheek. Her attitude towards him seemed to form 
with her first glimpse of him: She’s hoping that I won’t be heard much, thought 
David, and that I won’t eat much. There was a grimness about Aunt Pesha that re- 
minded him of the oldest trees at the foot of the hills. 

For some time he was kept awake by the heavy breathing of the mountainous 
Barish, his own feverish thoughts led him the rest of the way. The swiftness with 
which everything had happened. His not seeing Feige again—what would she think? 
His leavetaking of Rivelle—not much to speak of but—. It had been in Rivelle’s 
attitude to kiss him, and he was wondering what it would be like when Hersh Baer 
lifted him suddenly into the wagon. That was the end of that. Before he could as 
much as drowse away it was morning. 

In rising Barish almost crushed him against the sheets. ‘Haven’t you slept?” he 
asked, and without waiting for a reply added: “I’ve got to take you to the rebbi before 
going to market, so you'd better be getting up.” 

At table he saw the household all over again. In the light Aunt Pesha was even 
more terrible than she had looked in the dark. She was positively cruel. Lazar, the 
only son, had a round slightly humped back, but Rive, the daughter was tall and 
dark and slender, like a princess. Barish was vast and moved about the house like a 
gendarme. David felt that he would never get along with Aunt Pesha, certainly he 
would never get into any discussion with her. He would like Lazar, though, and he 
was not at all afraid of Barish. Rive—she seemed a bit haughty, but she was beautiful 
—more beautiful than anything his eyes had beheld yet. 
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_ (David's adventures in Zborow are not quite ready for publication and must be 
omitted, the narrative 1s resumed where Hersh Baer, having taken David back to 
WNustcha, makes his hasty departure for America). 


ONE wind-dreary, mud-splashed, moonless night David broke out of sleep into an 
atmosphere of intense strangeness. His startled eyes perceived, or rather teit in the 
Slaky darkness, the receding of a familiar bearded face. it was as it, buried in a 
lower plane or his consciousness, an unwitnessed scene had surprisingly risen to the 
Surface ot his mind. And when it was ali over it occurred to him that he had been 
Kissed. ke touched with his hand one by one his brow, his cheeks, his lips and his chin 
and then, tor no apparent reason, he decided that he had been kissed on the hair of 
his head. lhe toliowing morning YX oshke was not to be seen. 

David learned about his father’s disappearance in the following manner. When he 
had pulled on his shoes Channah handed him a few kreutzers and the milk pitcher. 
“Go to Punka,” she said. 

On the way to Punka he passed their stall. The cow was gone. Evidently Hersh 
Baer had taken her to market. But why? lt was not a market day. Huis mother, when 
he had put the question to her, only asked: ‘‘Did Punka say anything to your” 

“What should Punka say?” 

“Didn't he ask about the cow?” 

David shook his head. 

“Or about father?” 

David’s face clouded. “Why should he want to know about fatherr” 

Channah did not answer. 

“Fas anything happened to father?” 

“No, but no matter what they ask you about him, say you don’t know anything.” 

“TY don’t know anything mother.” 

“You'll learn—in time.” 

David was silent a moment. ‘“Wasn’t it father who kissed me last night?” 

“Yes, David.” 

“Where did father goe” he asked. 

“America,” said Channah drily. 

“But why didn’t he say anything about it?” 

Channah was thoughtful a moment. Then she said: “He was ashamed, David.” 

David looked at her with amazement. “Ashamed of what?” he asked. 

“Well, he’s the eldest of the brothers, and practically the last to leave the valley.” 

David was silent. 

“He didn’t like to do it,” continued Channah thoughtfully, “but what prospects 
had he here all alone? The new puritz will give him no work, and it was too humili- 
ating to keep on working for Reb Sholom.” 

“But we—we are still left here.” 

“We don’t count,” said Channah sadly. “And as soon as he can manage it your 
father intends to bring us over to America.” 

“Won't that be wonderful!” exclaimed Rivelle excitedly clapping her hands, but 
David shuddered invisibly and withdrew into a corner. 

“There was nothing else for him to do,” reiterated Channah simply. “Many 
people go to America and become rich. Maybe your father will find a little luck for 
a change.” 

“Good for father!” cried Rivelle but David out of sheer anguish of heart opened 
the door and ran out. 
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SPRING was very slow in coming. Or was it winter that was so slowly, reluc- 
tantly making his departure? Even when the main road and the slopes crawling 
limily to the spring began to melt it was still cruelly, bitingly cold of mornings. And 
mornings were the beginning and the end of everything for poor David. 

It was still chilly when the first letter came from Yoshke in America. It was 
turned over to David he being the only member of the family who had learned to read. 

But Yoshke, unaccustomed to writing, had submitted such a scrawl that finally, 
with much embarrassed chagrin, David was compelled to admit that he could not read it. 

Rivelle almost screamed with joy. “I always thought he didn’t know anything!” 
she exclaimed. 

Poor David could only suggest that since Rivelle was so clever she might try to 
read the letter herself, and Rivelle instantly replied that it could not clearly be 
expected of her to read a letter since she had never learned how. If she had been only 
given an opportunity. 

‘We must find someone to read it,’ mused Channah, and to David: “Try once 
more, David.” 

Tremulously he picked up the note again, hoping at least to be able to make out 
some words. Maybe from even the remote association of the words he might be able 
to make some meaning out of it, so as to be able to judge whether it was good news 
or bad. If good news, it might be alright to have it read by Reb Sholom: let him 
know that Yoshke could get along in the world without him. 

David could not make out as much as a word. Reb Sholom was drinking tea as 
he received her at the long, brown dining room table. 

“I hope Yoshke is doing well in the golden land,” said Reb. Sholem, after clearing 
his throat. 

Channah tremulously handed him the note over the table. 

The time Reb Sholom took adjusting his spectacles was so long that Channah 
thought: he’s actually afraid it might be good news. 

But as Reb Sholom carefully studied the words of the letter a faint smile spread 
from the corners of his mouth over the vast plains of his face till they surmounted the 
height of his cheek bones. Towards the end he began to nod vigorously, as if he were 
unconsciously approving of something. Channah’s heart fell. She turned her eyes 
away so that she might not witness the malicious workings of Reb Sholom’s face. 

When sufficient time had passed she looked up again. Reb Sholom had ceased 
reading. He was drinking his tea again and trufling with the letter between the fingers 
of his left hand. And he was gazing at her with whimsical steadiness. 

‘What does he writer?” she gasped. 

“I’m surprised that your David could not read so simple a letter,” he remarked, 
as if he were considering the most brutal way of telling her. 

“He’s only a child,” moaned Channah. 

“Though I cannot blame him entirely,” Reb Sholom continued. ‘Yoshke sub- 
mits such a miserable scrawl.” 

Channah waited. “(Now that he has managed to insult both male members of my 
family, maybe he’ll tell me what’s in the letter.” | 

Reb Sholom cleared his throat again. “Yoshke has found none of the gold in the 
golden land yet,” he resumed grimly. “He is working very hard, he writes, but as he 
is still repaying his brothers the money wherewith they paid his expenses to America 
he cannot send any to you. He sends you his love.” 

Channah rose and Reb Sholom returned the letter to her. “It is possible that 
Yoshke is working hard,” he said to her as she turned to the door, “but have we ever 
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known Yoshke to work hard? Men have been known to go to America and entirely 
abandon their wives at home.” 

Channah thanked him and hurried out of the house. It would be more accurate 
to say that she fled. “If he had only read me Yoshke’s own words,” she moaned. 

TWO terrible things happened before spring actually came. 

Channah developed a very bad tooth and went to the blacksmith who managed to 
get it out but not without pulling almost half a cheek along with it. She became very 
weak and ill. 

At about the same time there fell one of those enormous late snows with which 
Nature appears to want to remind you that when you expect her to be at the end of 
her power she is really abundantly productive. The snow fell steadily and thickly 
till it covered the whole valley and raised its level almost a foot up the hill. And as 
Channah was laid up in bed and neither David nor Rivelle could step out of doors 
without sinking to their knees in mud they were cut off, and no provisions could be 
brought into the house for nearly two weeks. There was never much food lying about 
the little cottage. And though Channah required little sustenance they slowly began 
to starve. 

At first they began going to bed early as a means of shortening the period of 
starvation, until they realized that going to bed early meant also rising early, and 
getting up early in the morning without any prospect of food was more terrifying than 
anything else. They began going to bed late. But it was miserable both ways. 

David began to invent new interminable games which were played by himself and 
Rivelle and refereed by the sick Channah. And so they held out, till the thaw was 
succeeded by the drying up of the slopes, and it became possible for David to venture 
out to the vojt’s. 

Every day of their confinement Channah had consoled them with the thought that 
as soon as they got to the village they would find a letter from Yoshke—a letter with 
money. On the morning on which David began his laborious and hazardous journey 
downhill she said no more about it. It was ten o’clock when David started out and it 
was four o’clock when he returned. He came back with an old bread which he had 
procured somewhere, but there was no letter from Yoshke and no money. 

Channah cut off three slices from the bread and asked no questions. “I guess 
he don’t know,” he heard her mumble to herself. David sought out the garret of the 
Inn to be alone and he remained there during the rest of the afternoon. 

“You’ve been crying,” said Channah to him when he sat down at the table. 

David tried to look out of the window but tears were flooding his face. 

“Never mind,” Channah said huskilv. “VII soon get better, and then we'll go into 
business for ourselves. What do you sayr” 

Until her time came, Channah went about from door to door, buying wheat, fruit, 
flax. and eggs from the gentiles, and marketing them on fair day from the back of 
Punka’s huge wagon. Sometimes she made a few kronen, sometimes a few less than 
usual, always she made enough with which to buy food for the little family on the hill. 
And then Channah took to bed again, as had been inevitable to her from the first, and 
she gave birth to a male child. A letter about him, written in David’s simple scrawl 
immediately went forth to America and elicited a prompt reply accompanied by ten 
dollars. But ten dollars was a fortune in Nustchsa and before the end of September 
business in Nustcha was resumed. 

BROWN and green are the colors of the valley, green in the lavish orass flourich- 
ing evenly over the rocks, brown of the hillsides flourishing evenly over the grass, for 
as grass triumphs over stone in the valley so stone triumphs over grass on the hillsides. 
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Grass is much the more lavish. A rock is only a witness for itself, it is a rock—either 
to be lifted or let alone. Grass expresses something outside itself, or something inward 
of itself, just as a word spoken though only apparently a sound may bring its hearer 
within a range of gaping silences or thundering seas. One naturally picks up a stone or 
plucks a flower—but the hand which picks up the stone does not pluck the flower, and 
the same to the contrary. Does not the hand which reaches out to pluck the grass 
suddenly pause to caress? Is it something it has seen, felt or heard? Misceginations 
are innumerable in the grass which is the unwilling mother to broods of daisies, 
dandelions, harebells, clover, violets, forget-me-nots, marigold, peony, cowslip, pansy 
and broom. But is the grass dismayed? Look down from any hilltop your legs can 
climb to look down into the valley. Do you see violet, white, pink or browne No. 
You see green, deep green, grass-green, green which is like the blood of the earth 
flowing deliciously in long waving streams under the blue sky. It is the great strength 
of the grass that she triumphs over herself. Whatever comes to her she takes to her 
bosom, confident of her ultimate triumph. Is it a new streak of blue or violet? She 
does not ask its name. A mud puddle from last week’s rain? No questions are asked. 
And if itis a blotch of newly spilled human blood—do you think it makes any difference 
to the grass whether it is the blood of Jew or gentile? A 

When the wind blew east the grass could be recognized half way up the hill— 
and the wooden framework of the house, viewed from the bottom of the hill, or from 
the distant yellow road, looked as black as charcoal. On one side of the house ran 
the road leading to the cloister. On that side of the house there were boards where the 
original architect of the house had intended that there should be glass windows. This 
architect, wherever his soul may be, for it surely cannot be any longer among us, need 
not take the offense to his original scheme too much to heart. At any rate his complaint 
cannot be against Yoshke who for years continued putting in new windows every time 
the goyim, coming home drunk on Sunday mornings from cloister, shattered them with 
sticks and stones. But Yoshke was a glazier and he bought glass so cheaply that he 
could continue doing this. But after Yoshke had gone to America with the rest of the 
Zorns—what was to be done? Let the soul of this architect take comfort in the thought 
that another, older architect once built another greater house with windows on all 
sides—and have not most of those windows been blinded up forever? About this 
house in Nustcha it can at least be said that the windows in it which remained com- 
manded the best view of the valley. 

From this one window of vantage one could see the whole village in miniature 
so that it seemed to David that he might almost cover it with the palm of his hand. 
Each house within its embowered orchard was like a little hog lapping away with its 
snout in the trough, meditatively wagging its blue tail of smoke. The main road, amidst 
the vintage of the enclosing fields, was like the middle part in the hair of a peasant 
woman—straight, even and white. The clouds were both aloof and intimate. When 
they were not gossiping with the chimneys they held hands and rose high into the 
air as if they realized a bit late their comparatively loftv destiny. Which was of course 
what anybody could see. David who to help keep the family in bread since his father’s 
voyaging to America had become his mother’s partner in her commercial enterprises 
in the village, saw other things: he saw when a wagon wound into the village from the 
forest and when it wound its way out of the village from the forest. He knew that 
when Punka stood staring at his henhouse there would be eggs for sale at Punka’s 
house and that when Ivan ran his horses pell-mell over the fields, flax was to be obtained 
reasonably. Nothing ordinary could alter for David the even course of his speculations 
—least of all the comings and goings of flocks of clouds that could not possibly ever 
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offer anything to buy or sell. But when the gypsies with their long train of carts 
following the house wagon caravanned into the center of the village and threw up 
tents where the roads to Zborow and Pidlipitz met—that was different. Fear gnawed 
at the tendrils of his heart as he watched the tents one by one go up as if by magic. He 
had heard that gypsies steal children. 

When Channah—the buying member of the firm—went out on one of those all- 
day journeys at the end of which she returned bowed down under an enormous sack of 
everything to be bought in the village, David barred the doors and windows. “And 
now,” he said to Rivelle, “I dare one of those gypsies to try to come in.” ‘And what 
if he did?” inquired Rivelle calmly. “I'd show him,” cried David, grating his teeth. 
“T’d spill boiling water into his face.” “And you expect to frighten, a gypsy,” she 
returned, “with hot water. Don’t you know that they drink it?” 


WIND AND WATER will be completed in the June number of ‘TWO WorRLDS. 
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MORE CONFESSIONS 
by Arthur Symons 


3 aay NE becomes, at times, singularly indifferent even to one’s own soul; as, 
Nv) for instance, when an imaginative woman said to me:—“Some day I 
‘ herself; or, like the hunters of the Impossible—-as the man I have to 
h think I shall strangle my soul.” I am not quite aware of the occult 
meaning of her words. Symbolical, perhaps; or, deeper than that, the 
=<” simple intention of casting a net into a pool, where the moon mirrors 
write on was—who go by night into the woods with snares to catch the shadow of the 
moon in pools. 

Count Stanislaus Eric Stenbock was one of these extraordinary Slav creatures, 
who, coming to settle down in London after half a lifetime spent in travelling, live in a 
bizarre, fantastic, feverish, eccentric, extravagant, morbid and perverse fashion; after 
their own will, whim, caprice or fancy; self-centred, quite crazy enough to be aware of 
his singular madness which was always on him, always around him, like some cruel and 
poisonous exhalation that rises out of a mist-covered valley where assassins hide them- 
selves in the act to slay him. Besides this he had weird propensities. As far as I 
remember him he was like one of his own characters, in that amazing book of his, 
Studies in Death (1894) ; only, of course, his view of his own beauty is improvised upon. 
“That glorious, classic outline, those large, lustrous, dark blue eyes, that curled golden 
hair, like woven sunshine, that divinely carved mouth and exquisite grace of lips, that 
splendid poise of neck and throat.” ‘There is the image of Narcissus; but the actual 
man had nothing classical in his aspect; he was exceedingly modern, decadent, very 
alive and alert, tall and slender, with a face that flushed furiously when he was most 
nervously excited. 

I am reminded for the moment of the legend of Hyacinth slain by Apollyon in 
Pater’s vision. “On the moonlit turf there, crouching right foot forward, and with 
face turned backwards to the dusk in his right hand, his whole body, in that moment of 
rest, full of the circular motion he is about to commit to it, he seemed—beautiful pale 
spectre—to shine from within with a light of his own, like that of the glow-worm in 
the thicket. The last drop of the blood of Hyacinth still trickled through the thick 
masses of dark hair, where the tonsure had been. An abundant rain, mingling with the 
copious purple stream, had coloured the grass all around where the corpse lay, stealing 
afar in tiny channels. 

I have never forgotten my first sight of Stenbock. As with a friend of mine, 
Ernest Rhys who is half Welsh, I came near a certain house, rather out of the way, 
one of a row of houses where several degenerates lived, I saw this astonishing face 
staring upon us through a window. Once inside, he began to leap up and down, with 
queer grimaces; then he became the courteous man he was; so much so, that after we 
had drifted into conversation, we seemed to be no longer in a stranger’s house. There 
was in him something fascinating, disconcerting; the manner of the man might easily 
have become repulsive; yet, all the same, he might, for all I knew, have strayed out of 
a wild beast show, without any intention of returning thither. Then, and always, he 
was one of the most inhuman beings I have ever encountered; inhuman and abnormal; 
a degenerate, who had I know not how many vices. 
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It came out that he had an almost insane passion for animals; he bought them, he 
looked after them. One of his immense snakes used to coil around him—in spite of her 
nervous fear he had of him; a Persian cat was seated on one chair, at meal-times; a 
monkey crawled about crackling nuts. Yet, fortunately or not, I was never permitted 
to assist at any of his Saturnalias. I imagined him as-one who might have, during 
some Black Magic rites, changed shape with Circe :— 

Why are you tarryinge Get hence! I weary of your solemn ways, 
I weary of your steadfast gaze, your somnolent magnificence. 

Your eyes are like fantastic moons that shiver in some stagnant lake, 
Your tongue is like a scarlet snake that dances to fantastic tunes. 

Get hence, you loathsome mystery! Hideous animal, get hence! 
You wake in me each bestial sense, you make me what I would not be. 

These intricate, snake-like, venomous, bestial bizarre and bewildering lines in 
The Sphinx of Wilde are curiously applicable to what was most bestial and reptilian 
in Stenbock’s character. He was obsessed by the immense sense of Death who might 
leap on him unawares, by the visions of those who, while they are supposed to lie hid in 
their secret sins, are scattered under a dark veil of forgetfulness, being horribly 
astounded, and troubles with sights. 

Like Cyril Tourneau there are in his pages too much play made with skulls and 
crossbones and macabre images and symbols drawn from charnel-houses; there are 
bloody forms of those who take themselves for criminals; there are poisonous weeds of 
some incarnate evil; there are wolves and gibbets. The social corruption which he 
felt in him and around him drove him onward and inward in his vain desire to penetrate 
to the core of evil, to become Satanic as he exposes minor sins. His sense of Slavic 
vice and crime led him into excesses of introspective irony which were not his métier; 
he had not enough of spontaneous wickedness for that. Morbidly fascinated by a 
fantastic attraction toward the “violent delights” of horror and the nervous exasperation 
of his sensations he became a kind of Judas Iscariot to himself. 


Stenbock was a Catholic. I saw him once at the Carmelites on Palm Sunday—a 
Church Pater latterly loved to frequent—carrying with real reverence the palm 
branches; he certainly looked more exotic than those palm branches. I thought then 
of the lines I wrote on Palm Sunday in Naples in 1897 :— 


I have grown tired of all these things, 
And what is left for me? 

I have no place in Santa Chiara, 
There is no peace upon the sea; 

But carry a palm in Santa Chiara, 
Carry a palm for me. 

One of his mottoes was, O clemens, O pia, O dulcis, Virgio Maria, to some verses 
of the Madonna of the Seven Sorrows; he attempted, vainly, to write French verses on 
‘“Complines de la Sainte Vierge.” ‘These lines that begin a sonnet have in them a sense 
of some deadly horror, some shudder of the nerves; they give absolutely the sense of 
sounds. 

Let us go hence—didst thou not hear a sound? 

A long, low lisped laughter—didst thou not hear? 
A wicked whisper shuddering in mine ear, 

And through the shuddering silence all around, 
A growling as of wild beasts underground. 

And lo, I know mine enemy is near, 
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Who dwelleth in the darkness, fraught with fear, 
Tracking me ever as a silent hound. 


Only a degenerate could have written “The Ballad of the Dead Sea Fruit,” on 
the apple tree that grew on the ruins of Sodom; there is something in the metre that 
reminds me of one of Poe’s. “The Song of the Unwept Tear” is morbid and monstrous; 
the end of love’s desire in hell’s furious fire; the laughter of the demons who tear each 
other’s limbs in rage and hate. There is a weird insanity in “The Singing Sisters,” 
who spin the web of doom; they dwell among the dead, they are fortune-tellers, they 
have the contagion of poison. In Love, Sleep and Dreams—the copy of mine is in- 
scribed “From the author, who utterly repudiates these crude productions of this 
extreme youth—” he achieves for once, a perfect lyric, “Cradle Song.” 


Sleep on, my poor child, sleep; 

Why must thou wake again? 

Thou art but born into a world of woe, 
Of agony, unending, deep, 

Of long-protracted pain. 

Wert thou not born with tears and travail? 
Thy first cry was a wail; 

Life is a mystery, strange and sad, 
But who shall lift the veil? 

A wondrous riddle to unravel, 
“Sleep on, my poor child, sleep, 

Sleep on,” the mother said, 
“T will sit here and weep.” 

She looked on her child, asleep; 

And saw that the child was dead: 
‘“Tis well;” the mother said. 


Studies in Death (1894) are amazing. To begin with, he designed his cover in a 
macabre fashion: on dead black are designed white lines; there are cypresses on each 
side, with their stems; a grave with a cross above it, beside it four nighi-birds fly; at 
the bottom of the cover are two wise owls. Between the grave and the writer’s name 
is a large white cross, with a venomous snake coiled around it. Stenbock fed his furious 
imagination on vampires; in Hyles, the beautiful youth comes to an evil end; in 
Narcissus, a kind of Wilde story, there is a horrible invention in the midst of its rather 
fabulous sensuality; Viol d’Amore shows his passion for music, it is tragic and lovely, 
subtle and elusive in its development. The True Story of a Vampire has an unholy 
fascination—-that of a serpent-vampire who drains Gabriel’s life-blood out of him. 
The Worm of Luck is really imaginative: it shows his passion for the gypsies; Sandor 
is a violinist who wanders with the tribe; in order to find the Worm of Luck he has to 
bury an owl’s egg under a hazel-tree; after seven years he returns, finds a green cater- 
pillar which he eats: from thence springs his genius and his luck. At last he returns 
home, finds his brother Gyulas; a sudden frost kills them in the wood; where the Mother 
discovers them. She cuts off a long tress of her black hair, takes off her rings, threads 
them together, then yokes her dead sons with this strange bracelet. “I will go back to 
my own people,” she said, and “went forth into the woods.” 

Satan and the Senses, the Seven Deadly Sins, were at his beck and call; so he 
imagined. Only, he had none of the magic of an Exorciser, he was no actual evoker 
of dead ghosts; he was, in one word, one of those conspicuous failures in life and in art, 
which leave no traces behind them, save some faint drift in one’s memory. 
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A STUDY ARTHUR ZARDENBERG 


I. APSETHUS AND THE GREEN PARROTS 


Z4PSETHUS the Lybian was very desirous of becoming a god; and strove, 
+) with all the faith and fervor of youth, for twenty years, to so make him- 


Ny 
‘Gas self. At the end of this period, having suffered some disillusionment 
}) as to his powers, and having gained considerable practical wisdom at 
w, the same time, he desisted from his endeavors to become a god, and 
< sought merely to be considered as one—concluding that for all practical 


purposes this would be the same. 


So he began scheming, and having caught and confined a number of small green 
parrots with which Lybia abounded, set himself to teach them to say: “Apsethus is a 
god. Apsethus is a god.” 


When the parrots had thoroughly mastered their lessons, he set them loose so that 
they flew abroad. In the course of time they became scattered in all directions; and 
wherever the birds flew the people heard a voice, as though coming from heaven, say- 
ing: “Apsethus is a god. Apsethus is a god.” So the word traveled even unto Cyrene. 


The stupid Lybians, among whom Apsethus had enjoyed, even before this, some 
degree of prestige by reason of the magic which he practiced in the Thrasymedian 
manner, were struck with amazement at this miracle; so that they accounted him a god, 
and sacrificed to him. And for some length of time he enjoyed this reputation. 


But Pittacus, a shrewd Greek, suspecting that a trick had been played upon them, 
and having finally hit upon the very device of Apsethus, managed, by the same con- 
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trivance, not only to confute Apsethus, but to destroy him utterly. For he caught a 
number of these same parrots and taught them to say: “Apsethus shut us up, and taught 
us to say:—Apsethus is a god-—” When the Lybians heard the recantation of the 
parrots, they gathered together with oae accord and burnt Apsethus alive. And in the 
place of his statue in the temple, they set up two stones—one of which was tall and 
conical and the other of which was round and low and shaped like an egg—and to 
them they brought the sacrifices which before they had offered up to Apsethus. | 

So for centuries these stones were worshipped by the Lybians; who through their 
faith in them, derived much profit and no end of comfort. For the stones spoke no 
foolish words as had Apsethus; and, moreover, while they worshipped the Sacred 
Stones, the rains fell as plentifully upon the Lybiza ficlds as they did upon the fields 
of their Chaldean neighbors under Tammuz; aad their crops were as bountiful as those 
of the Caananites under Baal; and their flocks brought forth as many young as those 
of the Jews under Yaweh; and their women were as virtuous, and their home and 
nation as sanctified, as those of the Moabites under Chemosh; and they were in all 
things every whit as prosperous as the Pheonicians under Astarte, and lived as long 
lives and died no worse deaths. 


II. THE HERMIT AND THE SATYR. 


Three pipe notes of husky silver breathed through the early dawn of Easter morn- 
ing. Then a voice rose strong and clear, singing: 
O earth egg, lost in the womb of night; 
O night, O night of darkness that covers it, 
You will bring forth no fruit ’till the strong 
sun shall pierce you, bringing life. 

As the song closed, old Clement, the Christian hermit, peered from the vine-hung 
entrance of his cave and called to the singer: 

“Whosoever you are, come into the cave and warm by the fire, for the morning air 
nips shrewdly.” 

With a laugh and a rustle of leaves the singer trotted into the lighted circle of the 
fire; while at the sight of him old Clement crossed himself hastily and fervently. But 
the creature took no notice of this at all, seating himself on a rock by the fire. 

His nose was flat, his lips were thick and the lower one bearded with curling 
yellow hair like that on his chest and arms and head. From the locks that danced on 
his forehead, two small horns pouted from his spacious brow. And brother Clement 
saw, as the creature rubbed one leg over the other that they were hairy and terminated 
in little goat hoofs. Brother Clement was at loss as to what he should do; for though 
he had spent many hours exorcising such like creatures, none of them had ever before 
paid him a visit—nor, to tell the truth, had he ever seen one; and precedent and 
authority, as far as he knew, had not established any rules of etiquette or behaviour to 
be followed on such an occasion. 

He was not left long with his doubts, however, for the satyr, after warming his 
hands and looking about the cave, turned to Clement with a merry gleam in the little 
eyes of his good natured face, and said: 

“Have you nothing toeat? I amhungry. I feel as though I had not fed in months. 
A little cream, or cheese, or even, say, a little milk.” 

“IT have some very good milk,” answered the hermit, thinking hastily that in his 
needs at least this creature was no different from the larger potion of his visitors, who 
in the main, he observed, warmed themselves and then thought of their bellies, 
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pgs Milk! The very thing!” said the young satyr. And as the hermit went into a 
ark cool recess of the cave to fetch the milk, he reached into a shepherd’s pouch that 
SUEAY a ae and drew forth a wooden drinking cup. 

s the hermit returned and set a skin of mi : : 
cote aes f milk at the satyr’s feet, he held the cup in 
. et that be BNL he asked. ‘“‘Not a false knife cut on the whole. I won 
hae Y : song fight. I was stealing milk from one of Thyestes’ she-goats when I 

¢ im boast to Diomed that he could out-sing me. I came to him and wagered 
him bh Pipes against the cup, new from the carver’s hand—and won it too. 

Look at the carvings on it. See the fox stealing the grapes, while the stripling 
who should be watching them weaves a grasshopper trap from straw. And on this side. 
Look. .. . The fisherman is pulling in his net. See the muscles on his back.” As he 
talked and turned the cup he filled it from the milk-skin, holding it under his arm and 
catching the golden stream in the cup as it spurted out, hissing, when he squeezed the 
bag. “The wax that lines it is so sweet, it would make sour milk taste like honey.” 
And he smacked his lips. 

While the satyr was boasting the beauty and merit of his cup, the mind of old 
Clement had been working: If he could not exorcise him—and the satyr seemed as 
used to crosses as to stones—then this would indeed be wasting an opportunity which 
might never come his way again. Would it not be a triumph to convert one of these 
creatures, who not only believed in the pagan faith but was a product of it—indeed a 
part of it. He thought so. And with this determination he spoke aloud: 

“Fave you ever heard of the true God?” the hermit asked. The satyr had his 
head thrown back drinking, and only made a dubious motion with his horns. Old 
Clement interpreted this naturally as being negative and continued with his enlighten- 
ment: he told him how a babe, who was also a god, was born of a virgin mother as she 
lay in a cave; and how this god, as he grewolder, worked many miracles—how indeed, 
as the first of them, he had turned water into wine—and further, how, after wandering 
about on earth for a time, he had been slain and buried and after staying three days in 
the grave had risen again to save mankind. 

While the narrator was telling his story, the satyr had finished with his milk and 
was beginning to act distinctly bored. He yawned and rubbed the back of his hand 
across his mouth several times; he scratched his shins; and finally, he reached for his 
pipes, and began to finger them and breath lightly into them, and they wakened and 
quickening gave forth shadowry, whispering, reminiscent notes. And as the hermit 
finished with his story, and stopped to watch the effects of it, the satyr said: 

“O yes, I have known all Dionysius, old man, ever since before ever I had horns; 
and if I don’t hurry, I’ll miss his festival this very morning.” 

With these words, he leapt to his feet and scampered away in the direction of the 
temple of Dionysius, where soon, in the lavender light of the cool equinoctial dawn, 
crowds of white robed worshippers would be gathering to offer up sacrifices and hymns 
of praise for the rebirth of their god; and in a moment he was lost in the purple dawn 
glooms of the woods, leaving old Clement to his lonely Easter vigil. 


III. THE SORROWS OF QUEEN VALMIKI AND KING MALIKA 


Upon the death of his queen, King Malika was inconsolable. And moreover, his 
grief was of so violent a nature that his solicitous servants feared for his very life; for he 
went about the palace, in which he had shut himself upon her death, tearing his hair 
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and clothes, and refusing to eat so that he was in danger of starving to death even if 
he did not dash his brains out on the palace walls. In the paroxysm of grief which 
assailed him he would strike his head so furiously against the walls and floors of the 
palace rooms, that at last his servants, in fear for his life, caused all the walls to be 
heavily and softly padded. 

Almost as violent and as inconsolable in her grief was the Queen Valmiki at the 
death of her young, handsome and vigorous husband. And while her grief yet en- 
gulfed her in its depths, she heard news of the death of the consort of her neighbor, 
King Malika. Upon this, she determined to pay him a visit; not through any hope to 
confound death who had bereft them of their beloved mates, but through a wish to 
ameliorate the sorrows that beset them, by the comfort of a fuller knowledge of their 
common condition, and by mingling their prayers and tears. 

When the Queen Valmiki arrived at the court of King Malika, she was received by 
such weeping and such shows of grief and by such funereal pageantries as were suited to 
welcome no lesser grief than that which darkened her soul. At her first meeting with 
the King, they mingled together their mutual tears, and retiring to the King’s chapel, 
took vows of eternal fidelity to their loved lost ones. 

And this became their daily custom: at an appointed hour each morning they 
would meet each other and go hand in hand to the chapel; where, as their tears became 
gradually fewer and finally stopped altogether, they continued to renew their vows of 
eternal fidelity to the dead. 

Ere much time had been passed in this manner, they began to feel the need of 
some more substantial fashion in which to exercise their grief. Not that they were in 
any danger of forgetting those who had passed from their lives, but, that as there is a 
very human limitation to the powers of producing tears and varying vows, they found 
much time falling blankly on their hands, which they felt should be utilized to express 
their grief in a more tangible way. So it was that the idea came to them that nothing 
could be more fitting than to raise a surpassingly beautiful temple of marble and of 
jewels as a monument, not only to memory of their erstwhile spouses, but also,—to be 
utterly frank, as King Malika remarked candidly to Queen Valmiki,—to that of their 
own unparalleled grief and fidelity. 


So they summoned to appear before them all of the greatest architects, and 
master-builders, and stone-cutters, and jewelers that lived in the world; and commis- 
sioned them to plan and raise a temple whose beauty and dimensions were to be un- 
equalled; and being just and kindly monarchs, they only doubled the taxes of their 
people for the purpose. And further, being anxious for the expedition of their project, 
they spent more and more time daily with each other, pouring over plans, passing 
judgments as to material, interviewing those who were busy upon their errands, and 
performing anything else that came to their minds. 

The results of their zeal were that ere a year had passed the foundations of the 
temple were laid, which, despite its size and costliness, the architects and master- 
builders promised should be finished in twenty-five years; and that ere two years had 
passed,—having become somewhat comforted in the meanwhile,—they became husband 
and wife,—the more easily to combat gossip and to further their plans; and that ere 
the twenty-fifth year was ended,—the building having been completed in all its noble 
proportions as had been promised, and the king’s family having grown likewise to such 
noble proportions, what with ten children, two of them married,—the old couple took 
up their residence in the newly finished structure which, as well as their memories 
served them, had been begun for just that purpose. 
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6yOR some days school had seemed to me even more tedious than usual. 
The long train journey in the morning, the walk through Farringdon 
7 Meat Market, which esthetic butchers made hideous with mosaics of 
the intestines of animals, as if the horror of suety pavements 
and bloody sawdust did not suffice, the weariness of inventing 
é & lies that no one believed to account for my lateness and _ neg- 
lected homework, and the monotonous lessons that held me from my dreams without 
ever for a single instant capturing my interest, all these things made me ill with 
repulsion. Worst of all was the society of my cheerful, contented comrades, to avoid 
which I was compelled to mope in deserted corridors, the prey of a sorrow that could 
not be enjoyed, a hatred that was in no way stimulating. At the best of times the 
atmosphere of the place disgusted me. Desks, windows, and floors, and even the grass 
in the quadrangle, were greasy with London soot, and there was nowhere any clean air 
to breathe or smell. I hated the gritty asphalt that gave no peace to my feet and cut my 
knees when my clumsiness made me fall. I hated the long stone corridors whose echoes 
seemed to me to mock my hesitating footsteps when I passed from one dull class to 
another. I hated the stuffy malodorous class-rooms, with their whistling gas-jets and 
noise of inharmonious life. I would have hated the yellow fogs had they not sometimes 
shortened the hours of my bondage. That five hundred boys shared this horrible en- 
vironment with me did not abate my sufferings a jot; for it was clear that they did not 
find it distasteful, and they therefore became as unsympathetic for me as the smell and 
noise and rotting stones of the school itself. 

The masters moved as it were in another world, and, as the classes were large, they 
understood me as little as I understood them. They knew that I was idle and untruthful, 
and they could not know that I was as full of nerves as a girl, and that the mere task of 
getting to school every morning made me physically sick. They punished me repeatedly 
and in vain, for I found every hour I passed within the walls of the school an 
whelming punishment in itself, and nothing made any difference to me. I lied to 
overwhelming punishment in itself, and nothing made any difference to me. 
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I lied to them because they expected it, and because I had no 1 i 

to express the truth if I knew it, which is doubtful. For ie Bie 
could not tell them at home why I got on so badly at school, or no doubt they would 
have taken me away and sent me to a country school, as they did afterwards. Nearly 
all the real sorrows of childhood are due to this dumbness of the emotions: we teach 
children to convey facts by means of words, but we do not teach them how to make 
their feelings intelligible. Unfortunately, perhaps, I was very happy at night with my 
story-books and my dreams, so that the real misery of my days escaped the attention of 
the grown-up people. Of course I never even thought of doing my homework, and 
the labour of inventing ne wlies every day to account for my negligence became so 
wearisome that once or twice I told the truth and simply said I had not done it; but the 
masters held that this frankness aggravated the offense, and I had to take up anew my 
tiresome tale of improbable calamities. Sometimes my stories were so wild that the 
whole class would laugh, and I would have to laugh myself; yet on the strength of 
ae poe politeness to authority I came to believe myself that I was untruthful 

y nature. 


The boys disliked me because I was not sociable, but after a time they grew tired of 
bullying me and left me alone. I detested them because they were all so much alike 
that their numbers filled me with horror. I remember that the first day I went to school 
I walked round and round the quadrangle in the luncheon hour, and every boy who 
passed stopped me and asked me my name and what my father was. When I said he 
was an engineer every one of the boys replied, “Oh! the man who drives the engine.” 
The reiteration of this childish joke made me hate them from the first, and afterwards 
I discovered that they were equally unimaginative in everything they did. Sometimes 
I would stand in the midst of them, and wonder what was the matter with me that I 
should be so different from all the rest. When they teased me, repeating the same 
questions over and over again, I cried easily like a girl without quite knowing why, 
for their stupidities could not hurt my reason; but when they bullied me I did not cry, 
because the pain made me forget the sadness of my heart. Perhaps it was because of 
this that they thought I was a little mad. 

Grey day followed grey day, and I might in time have abandoned all efforts to be 
faithful to my dreams, and achieved a kind of beast-like submission that was all the 
authorities expected of notorious dunces. I might have taught my senses to accept the 
evil conditions of life in that unclean place; I might even have succeeded in making 
myself one with the army of shadows that thronged in the quadrangle and filled the 
air with meaningless noise. 

But one evening when I reached home I saw by the faces of the grown-up people 
that something had upset their elaborate precautions for an ordered life, and I dis- 
covered that my brother, who had stayed at home with a cold, was ill in bed with the 
measles. For a while the significance of the news escaped me; then, with a sudden 
movement of my heart, which made me feel ill, I realized that probably I would have 
to stay away from school because of the infection. My feet tapped on the floor with 
joy, though I tried to appear unconcerned. Then, as I nursed my sudden hope of 
freedom, a little fearfully lest it should prove an illusion, a new and enchanting idea 
came to me. I slipped from the room, ran upstairs to my bedroom and, standing by 
the side of my bed, tore open my waistcoat and shirt with clumsy, trembling fingers. 
One, two, three, four, five! I counted the spots in a triumphant voice, and then with a 
sudden revulsion sat down on the bed to give the world an opportunity to settle back 
in its place. I had the measles, and therefore I should not have to go back to school! 
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I shut my eyes for a minute and opened them again, but still I had the measles. The 
cup of happiness was at my lips, but I sipped delicately because it was full to the brim, 
and I would not spill a drop. 

This mood did not last long. I had to run down the house and tell the world the 
good news. The grown-up people rebuked my joyousness, while admitting that it 
might be as well that I should have the measles then as later on. In spite of their air 
of resignation I could hardly sit still for excitement. I wanted to go into the kitchen 
and show my measles to the servants, but I was told to stay where I was in front of the 
fire while my bed was moved into my brother’s room. So I stared at the glowing coals 
till my eyes watered, and dreamed long dreams. I would lie in bed for days, all warm 
from head to foot, and no one would interrupt my pleasant excursions in the world I 
preferred to this.. If I had heard of the beneficent microbe to which I owed my 
happiness, I would have mentioned it in my prayers. 

Late that night I called over to my brother to ask how long measles lasted. He told 
me to go to sleep, so that I knew he did not know the answer to my question. I lay at 
ease tranquilly turning the problem over in my mind. Four weeks, six weeks, eight 
weeks; why, if I was lucky, it would carry me through to the holidays! At all events, 
school was already very far away, like a nightmare remembered at noon. I said good- 
night to my brother and received an irritated grunt in reply. I did not mind his 
surliness; to-morrow when I woke up, I would begin my dreams. 


II 


When I found myself in bed in the morning, already sick at heart because even 
while I slept I could not forget the long torment of my life at school, I would lie still 
for a minute or two and try to concentrate my shuddering mind on something pleasant, 
some little detail of the moment that seemed to justify hope. Perhaps I had some 
money to spend or a holiday to look forward to; though often enough I would find 
nothing to save me from realizing with childish intensity the greyness of the world in 
which it was dull and cruel and greasy with soot. I only wanted to stop at home in any 
little quiet corner out of everybody’s way and think my long, heroic thoughts. But 
even while I mumbled my hasty breakfast and ran to the station to catch my train the 
atmosphere of the school was all about me, and my dreamer’s courage trembled and 
vanished. 

When I woke from sleep the morning after my good fortune I did not at first 
realize the extent of my happiness; I only knew that deep in my heart I was conscious 
of some great cause for joy. Then my eyes, still dim with sleep, discovered that I was 
in my brother’s bedroom, and in a flash the jovful truth was revealed to me. I sat up 
and hastily examined my body to make sure that the rash had not disappeared, and then 
my spirit sang a song of thanksgiving of which the refrain was, “I have the measles!” 
T lay back in bed and enjoyed the exquisite luxury of thinking of the evils that I had 
escaped. For once my morbid sense of atmosphere was a desirable possession and 
helpful to my happiness. It was delightful to pull the bedclothes over my shoulders 
and conceive the feelings of a small boy who should ride to town in a jolting train, walk 
through a hundred kinds of dirt and a hundred disgusting smells to win to prison at 
last. where he should perform meaningless tasks in the distressing society of five hun- | 
dred mocking apes. It was pleasant to see the morning sun and feel no sickness in mv 
stomach, no sense of depression in my tired brain. Across the room my brother gureled 
and choked in his sleep, and in some subtle way contributed to my ecstasy of tranquillity. 
I was no longer concerned for the duration of my happiness. I felt that this peace 
that I had desired so long must surely last for ever, 
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To the grown-up folk who same to see us during the day—the doctor, certain germ- 
proof unmarried aunts, truculently maternal, and the family itself—my brother’s case 
was far more interesting than mine because he had caught the measles really badly. 
I just had them comfortably; enough to be infectious, but not enough to feel ill, so I 
was left in pleasant solitude while the women competed for the honour of smoothing 
my brother’s pillow and tiptoeing in a fidgeting manner round his bed. I Jay on my 
back and looked with placid interest at the cracks in the ceilings. They were like the 
main roads in a map, and I amused myself by building little houses beside them, houses 
full of books and warm hearthrugs, and with a nice pond lively with tadpoles in the 
garden of each. From the windows of the houses you could watch all the traffic that 
went along the road, men and women and horses, and best of all, the boys going to 
school in the morning, boys who had not done their homework and who would be late 
for prayers. When [| talked about the cracks to my brother he said that perhaps the 
ceiling would give way and fall on our heads. I thought about this too, and found it 
quite easy to picture myself lying in the bed with a smashed head, and blood all over 
the pillow. Then it occurred to me that the plaster might smash me all over, and my 
impressions of Farringdon Meat Market added a gruesome vividness to my conception 
of the consequences. I always found it pleasant to imagine horrible things; it was 
only the reality that made me sick. 


Towards nightfall I became a little feverish, and I heard the grown-ups say that 
they would give me some medicine later on. Medicine for me signified the nauseous 
powders of Dr. Gregory, so I pretended to be asleep every time any one came into the 
room, in order to escape my destiny, until at last some one stood by my bedside so 
long that I became cramped and had to pretend to wake up. Then I was given the 
medicine, and found to my surprise that it was delicious and tasted of oranges. I felt 
that there had been a mistake somewhere, but my head sat a little heavily on my 
shoulders, and I would not trouble to fix the responsibility. This time I fell asleep in 
earnest, and woke in the middle of the nigh to find my brother standing by my bed, 
making noises with his mouth. I thought that he had gone mad, and would kill me 
perhaps, but after a time he went back to bed saying all the bad words he knew. The 
excitement had made me wide awake, and I tossed about thinking of the cracked ceiling 
above my head. The room was quite dark, and I could see nothing, so that it might 
be bulging over me without my knowing it. I stood up in bed and stretched up my 
arm, but I could not reach the ceiling; yet when I lay down again I felt as though it 
had sunk so far that it was touching my hair, and I found it difficult to breathe in such 
a small space. I was afraid to move for fear of bringing it down upon me, and in a 
short while the pressure upon my body became unbearable, and I shrieked out for help. 
Some one came in and lit the gas, and found me looking very foolish and my brother 
delirious. I fell asleep almost immediately, but was conscious through my dreams that 
the gas was still alight and that they were watching by my brother’s bedside. 


In the morning he was very ill and I was no longer feverish, so it was decided to 
move me back into my own bedroom. I was wrapped up in the bedclothes and told 
to sit still while the bed was moved. I sat in an armchair feeling like a bundle of old 
clothes, and looking at the cracks in the ceiling which seemed to me like roads. I 
knew that I had already lost all importance as an invalid, but I was very happy never- 
theless. For from the window of one of my little houses I was watching the boys going 
to school, and my heart was warm with the knowledge of my own emancipation. _As 
my legs hung down from the chair I found it hard to keep my slippers on my stocking- 


less feet. 
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There followed for me a period of deep and unbroken satisfaction. I was soon 
considered well enough to get up, and I lived pleasantly between the sofa and the 
fireside waiting on my brother’s convalescence, for it had been settled that I should 
go away with him to the country for a change of air. I read Dickens and Dumas in 
English, and made up long stories in which I myself played important but not always 
heroic parts. By means of intellectual exercises of this kind I achieved a tranquillity 
like that of an old man, fearing nothing, desiring nothing, regretting nothing. I no 
longer reckoned the days or the hours, content to enjoy a passionless condition of being 
that asked no questions and sought none of me, nor did I trouble to number my journeys 
in the world of infinite shadows. But in that long hour of peace I realized that in some 
inexplicable way I was interested in the body of a little boy, whose hands obeyed my 
unspoken wishes, whose legs sprawled before me on the sofa. I knew that before I met 
him, this boy, whose littleness surprised me, had suffered ill dreams in a nameless 
world, and now, worn out with tears and humiliation and dread of life, he slept, and 
while he slept I watched him dispassionately, as I would have looked at a crippled 
daddy-long-legs. To have felt compassion for him would have disturbed the tran- 
quillity that was a necessary condition of my existence, so I contented myself with no- 
ticing his presence and giving him a small part in the pageant of my dreams. He was 
not so beautiful as I wished all my comrades to be, and he was besides very small; but 
shadows are amiable play-friends, and they did not blame him because he cried when 
he was teased and did not cry when he was beaten, or because the wild unreason of his 
sorrow made him find cause for tears in the very fullness of his rare enjoyment. For 
the first time in my life it seems to me I saw this little boy as he was, squat-bodied, big- 
headed, thick-lipped, and with a face swept clean of all emotions save where his two 
great eyes glowed with a sulky fire under exaggerated eyebrows. I noticed his grimy 
nails, his soiled collar, his unbrushed clothes, the patent signs of defeat changing to 
utter rout, and from the heights of my great peace I was not sorry for him. He was 
like that, other boys were different, that was all. 

And then on a day fear returned to my heart, and my newly discovered Utopia was 
no more. I do not know what chance word of the grown-up people or what random 
thought of mine did the mischief; but of a sudden I realized that for all my dreaming 
I was only separated by a measurable number of days from the horror of school. 
Already I was sick with fear, and in place of my dreams I distressed myself by visualiz- 
ing the scenes of the life I dreaded—the Meat Market, the dusty shadows of the gym- 
nasium, the sombre reticence of the great hall. All that my lost tranquillity had given 
me was a keener sense of my own being; my smallness, my ugliness, my helplessness in 
the face of the great cruel world. Before I had sometimes been able to dull my emo- 
tions in unpleasant circumstances and thus achieve a dogged calm; now I was horribly 
conscious of my physical sensations, and, above all, of that deadly sinking in my 
stomach called fear. I clenched my hands, telling myself that I was happy, and trying 


to force my mind to pleasant thoughts, but though my head swam with the effort I _ 
continued to be conscious that I was afraid. In the midst of my mental struggles I 
discovered that even if I succeeded in thinking happy things I should still have to go 


back to school after all, and the knowledge that thought could not avert calamity was 
like a bruise on my mind. I pinched my arms and legs, with the idea that immediate 
pain would make me forget my fears for the future; but I was not brave enough to 
pinch them reaily hard, and I could not forget the motive for my action. I lay back on 


the sofa and kicked the cushions with my stockinged feet in a kind of forlorn anger. | 


Thought was no use, nothing was any use, and my stomach was sick, sick with fear. 
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And suddenly I became aware of an immense fatigue that overwhelmed my mind and 
my body, and made me feel as helpless as a little child. he tears that were always near 
my eyes streamed down my face, making my cheek sore against the west cushion, and 
my breath came in painful, ridiculous gulps. Fora moment I made an effort to control 
my grief; and then I gave way utterly, crying with my whole body like a little child, 
until, like a little child, I fell asleep. 

When I awoke the room was grey with dusk, and I sat up with a swaying head, 
glad to hide the shame of my foolish swollen face amongst the shadows. My mouth 
was still salt with tears, and I was very thirsty, but I was always anxious to hide my 
weakness from other people, and I was afraid that if I asked for something to drink 
they would see that I had been crying. The fire had gone out while I slept, and I felt 
cold and stiff, but my abandonment of restraint had relieved me, and my fear was now 
no more than a vague unrest. My mind thought slowly but very clearly. I saw that it 
was a pity that I had not been more ill than I was, for then, like my brother, I should 
have gone away for a month instead of a fortnight. As it was, everybody laughed at 
me because I looked so well, and said they did not believe that I had been ill at all. 
If I had thought of it earlier I might have been able to make myself worse somehow 
or other, but now it was too late. When the maid came in and lit the gas for tea she 
blamed me for letting the fire out, and told me that I had a dirty face. I was glad of 
the chance to slip away and wash by burning cheeks in cold water. When I had finished 
and dried my face on the rough towel I looked at myself in the glass. I looked as if I 
had been to the seaside for a holiday, my cheeks were so red! 

That night as I lay sleepless in my bed, seeking for a cool place between the sheets 
in which to rest my hot feet, the sickness of fear returned to me, and I knew that I was 
lost. I shut my eyes tightly, but I could not shut out the vivid pictures of school life 
that my memory had stored up for my torment; I beat my head against the pillow, but 
I could not change my thoughts. I recalled all the possible events that might interfere 
with my return to school, a new illness, a railway accident, even suicide, but my reason 
would not accept these romantic issues. I was helpless before my destiny, and my 
destiny made me afraid. 

And then, perhaps I was half asleep or fond with fear, I leapt out of bed and stood 
in the middle of the room to meet life and fight it. The hem of my nightshirt tickled 
my shin and my feet grew cold on the carpet, but though I stood ready with my fists 
clenched I could see no adversary among the friendly shadows, I could hear no sound 
but the drumming of the blood against the walls of my head. I got back into bed and 
pulled the bedclothes about my chilled body. It seemed that life would not fight fair, 
and being only a little boy and not wise like the grown-up people, I could find no way 


in which to outwit it. 
IV 


My growing panic in the face of my imminent return to school spoilt my holiday, 
and I watched my brother’s careless delight in the Surrey pine-woods with keen envy. 
It seemed to me that it was easy for him to enjoy himself with his month to squander; 
and in any case he was a healthy, cheerful boy who liked school well enough when he 
was there, though of course he liked holidays better. He had scant patience with my 
moods, and secretly I too thought they were wicked. We had been taught to believe 
that we alone were responsible for our sins, and it did not occur to me that the causes 
of my wickedness might lie beyond my control. The beauty of the scented pines and 
the new green of the bracken took my breath and filled my heart with a joy that changed 
immediately to overwhelming grief; for I could not help contrasting this glorious kind 
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of life with the squalid existence to which I must return so soon. I realized so fiercely 
the force of the contrast that I was afraid to make friends with the pines and admire 
the palm-like beauty of the bracken lest I should increase my subsequent anguish; and 
I hid myself in dark corners of the woods to fight the growing sickness of my body with 
the feeble weapons of my panic-stricken mind. There followed moments of bitter 
sorrow, when I blamed myself for not taking advantage of my hours of freedom and 
I hurried along the sandy lanes in a desolate effort to enjoy myself before it was too late. 

In spite of the miserable manner in which I spent my days the fortnight seemed 
to pass with extraordinary rapidity. As the end approached the people around me 
made it difficult for me to conceal my emotions, the grown-ups deducing from my 
melancholy that I was tired of holidays and would be glad to get back to school, and 
my brother burdening me with idle messages to the other boys—messages that shattered 
my hardly formed hope that school did not really exist. I stood ever on the verge of 
tears, and I dreaded meal-times, when I had to leave my solitude, lest some turn of the 
conversation should set me weeping before them all, and I should hear once more what 
I knew very well myself, that it was a shameful thing for a boy of my age to cry like 
alittle girl. Yet the tears were there and the hard lump in my throat, and I could not 
master them, though I stood in the woods while the sun set with a splendour that 
chilled my heart, and tried to drain my eyes dry of their rebellious, bitter waters. I 
would choke over my tea and be rebuked for bad manners. 

When the last day came that I had feared most of all, I succeeded in saying good- 
bye to the people at the house where I had stopped, and in making the mournful train 
journey home without disgracing myself. It seemed as though a merciful stupor had 
dulled my senses to a mute acceptance of my purgatory. I slept in the train, and 
arrived home so sleepy that I was allowed to go straight to bed without comment. For 
once my body dominated my mind and I slipped between the sheets in an ecstasy of 
fatigue and fell asleep immediately. 

Something of this rare mood lingered with me in the morning, and it was not until 
I reached the Meat Market that I realized the extent of my misfortune. I saw the 
greasy, red-faced men with their hands and aprons stained with blood. I saw the 
hideous carcases of animals, the masses of entrails, the heaps of repulsive hides; but 
most clearly of all I saw an ugly sad little boy with a satchel of books on his back set 
down in the midst of an enormous and hostile world. The windows and stones of the 
houses were black with soot, and before me there lay school, the place that had never 
brought me anything but sorrow and humiliation. I went on, but as I slid on the 
cobbles, my mind caught an echo of peace, the peace of pine-woods and heather, the 
peace of the library at home, and, my body trembling with revulsion, I leant against 
a lamp-post, deadly sick. Then I turned on my heels and walked away from the Meat 
Market and the school for ever. As I went I cried, sometimes openly before all men, 
sometimes furtively before shop-windows, dabbing my eyes with a wet pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and gasping for breath. I did not care where my feet led me, I would go 
back to school no more. 

I had played truant for three days before the grown-ups discovered that I had not 
returned to school. They treated me with that extraordinary consideration that they — 
always extended to our great crimes and never to our little sins of thoughtlessness or _ 
high spirits. ‘Che doctor saw me. I was told that I would be sent to a country school 
after the next holidays, and meanwhile I was allowed to return to my sofa and my 
dreams. I lay there and read Dickens and was very happy. Asa rule the cat kept me 
company, and I was pleased with his placid society, though he made my legs cramped. 
I thought that I too would like to be a cat. 
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A STUDY ARTHUR ZARDENBERG 


AS SZUEENS GARDENS is at a stiff right angle from Hyde Park where 

We flourish still the burrow, the skylark and the orator. It is a neighbor- 
Wc" 2 hood of low, brown studio houses with quiet front porches that are 
AK 2 friendly with the plane tree, and yet do not scorn the ivy. Nowhere do 
AG office-building or workshop intrude, and provision stores are in reluctant 

/ retreat into the earth. Up the dark heart of one of these houses I ran 
two flights, several extra steps at a side to a door presenting all the advantages of a 
barricade, and knocked meekly. 

A tall, thin, elegantly stooping gentleman who opened the door to me explained: 
“Tam Arthur Symons.” ‘Taking his hand, I noticed how melancholy was the face, of 
the pallor of wax, framed by sparse bronze hair curving down to a slight, pointed 
beard. Inthe hand I felt a cool cordiality, in the faint grey eyes an indifferent resigna- 
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tion to what may come of entertaining strangers who talk, ask apparently harmless 
questions, and afterwards write what they leisurely please. 

I sank down opposite him on one of several deep couches so distributed through 
the study that working in it might be a progressive movement from one couch to 
another. A lively fire, amusing itself in the great red-brick fire place, so warmed my 
cheek that I turned my head away, and so doing discovered, overhead, the mellow 
portrait of a wistful woman. ‘My wife,” said Symons. She seemed to me like one of 
those charming princesses of a time when it was more interesting to be a princess than 
a queen. 

His study of Baudelaire had just appeared, and Symons could not conceal his 
vexation at a review of it that had just appeared in the Sunday Observer. It was not 
surprising, I remarked, to find a stupid review in the Observer which publishes so many 
clever ones, but it was discouraging to find him taking it to heart. 

My words apparently piqued him. “I don’t care,” he said, “whether a review is 
clever or not. If you don’t mind, sir, I am as offended to find a review written too well 
as the mistress of a house must be to catch the chambermaid trying on her best evening 
gown. My complaint against this review is that, pretending to interpret my book, it 
concerns itself with the temperament and interests of this impertinent reviewer. It is 
entirely mis-leading.” 

I said that, being myself an occasional reviewer, his attitude towards reviewers 
interested me very much. But Symons was still being carried away on the tide of his 
resentment. “The reviewer,” he reiterated grimly, “is merely a servant in the house in 
which the writer, the master, is entertaining a philosophical idea or a poetic truth. Of 
a servant nothing is required but service. When that is not forthcoming he merits 
discharge.” 

I pointed out to him what bad discipline it would be to place the reviewer on the 
footing of a servant where, reviewing a book, he would have nothing to lose but his 
job. A review, no matter how badly it represents a book usually stimulates interest in 
it, which is important, for the author of a book has gained nothing if he has not gained 
an audience. “Moreover,” I continued, “‘you can’t really blame an English reviewer for 
misunderstanding a book on Baudelaire. Where there is not even tolerance how can 
you expect understanding?” 

Symons appeared to be deeply moved. “Isn’t it extraordinary,” he said, “that two 
nations which once fought a One Hundred Years War over a political misunderstanding 
should have so easily, so quickly cement its politics without having drawn one inch 
closer to each other culturally. It is very extraordinary, and, I suppose, one could find | 
in it an explanation of many things in the nature of our peculiar civilization. At any | 
rate it is apparent that differences of culture are more serious than political differences. 
They constitute my greatest difficulty, though I am now quite resigned. All my life. 
I have returned across the Channel my arms laden with fruit from the spiritual vin- | 
yards of France, ever to witness them tossed untasted into the saltless marshes of | 
London’s literary reviews. I have been like an interpreter who himself speaks a_ 
strange tongue. 

_ “But I would not have so much to complain of,” he pursued, “if they had merely 
rejected what I offered them. But they were not content with that. From the very 
beginning they got into the pleasant habit of reprimanding my morals. Some day, 
when they have actually read me, they will be astonished to discover that I have none.” 

I suggested that some of the hostility to his books was possibly due to the intensity 
of his foreign devotions, for was it not true that whereas he had given the greater part 
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of his time and affections to the praise of modern French literature he had written 
almost nothing about his contemporaries? 

He reminded me of his book on the Elizabethans, but that, I insisted proved 
nothing, since a man’s devotion must be to the living. “It’s too easy,” I said, “to adore 
the dead.” 

“And such bad taste,” he returned, “to adore the living.” 

“But are you not at all interested in such a man as—” and I mentioned a list of 
contemporary English poets that can easily be imagined. 

Symons smiled. “Do you see,” he asked me, pointing to a corner of the room 
crowded with grey pipes, “this excellent plumbing? Water flows through these pipes 
in great abundance, but would you have me write about them as I would write about 
the sear” 

I thought this a very sound argument and my love for the Georgians was not great 
enough to cause me to argue the matter much further. There was at that time news- 
paper talk of a new collection of verse to be issued under the name of A. E. Houseman. 
“If he is wise,” said Symons when I mentioned the matter, “he will leave it to post- 
humous publication.” 

“Whye” 

“A man who has not published a book for thirty years can neither enhance his old 
reputation nor create a new one.” 

“Suppose,” I asked, “‘you were given the same advice?” 

“It could not apply to me,” he said triumphantly. “Since I have never really been 
read I am still a new writer.” 

It was apparent that he was entirely out of sympathy with his contemporaries, so 
I asked him why. 2 

“It is,” he said “that poets and not poems flourish. ‘There is a lack of true bohe- 
mianism which is to me the understanding that there are things in the world more 
important than just living. Don’t misunderstand me. I am not propounding to you 
an ascetic aestheticism. I am heartily for the virtues of living, I mean of course its 
pleasures. I don’t like our contemporary English and American poet because he is 
first of all a merchant determined not to be looked down on, and when he has talent he 
is lacking in literary ardor or what Arthur Machen calls ecstasy.” 

Symons paused. I saw the birth of a quiet glow in his eyes. “It has become a 
fashion these days,” he resumed, “‘to speak condescendingly of the yellow nineties. I 
cannot even speak of the red twenties. Perhaps there was a little more manner than 
method in our work. But who can say, remembering us, that we did not love our 
writing above our daily bread, above even our hope of immortality? 

“T speak for the Nineties, feeling that I speak through the mouths of my dead 
friends. My best friendships grew up and died in the Nineties. Many of them, of 
course, had lived a long time before that. Yet it is true that most of them were cut 
off in an early stage of their careers by those various influences which shake the life of 
man on our planet. I must object however to the vicious irrelevance of those who 
criticize us by the carelessness with which we conducted our lives. Should you not, for 
exemplary conduct, go rather to the saints? But we wrote carefully. And what good 
is it to the world that Mr. Drinkwater lives carefully since he writes like a barbarian?” 

I asked him many questions about people he knew intimately—Wilde, Dowson, 
Remy de Gourmont, and as I listened to his replies I thought that many old things have 
drifted out of England on a strange tide, and that these things have never had a perma- 
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GRIBBLE 


LADY J. C. SHIRK 


& Attired in a check suit so loud that you could hear it coming long be- 
\) fore it came, he entered the empty smoking-room of the hotel at Splash- 


ESSy) } combe-on-Sea, lighted a cigarette, called for sherry-and-bitters, made 
CY Ws himself comfortable on two chairs, and reflected genially: “Good old 
Bradley! Wonderful man, Bradley! It must be about time to move along to the 
chapel and give Bradley a hand.” 

He and Bradley had been at Eton together, though they had since gone different 
ways. Billy was now a sportsman, and Bradley was now a Member of Parliament. 
Bradley had promised to deliver an address to the Splashcombe Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Mutual Improvement Society. A local Methodist chapel had been 
lent for the purpose; and Billy and other boon companions had promised to be present 
and lead the applause. 

But now the boon companions streamed into the smoking-room with shocking news. 
Bradley was in no condition to deliver his lecture—or, as the boon companions put it, 
to preach his sermon. He had got nervous; he had been taking whiskies and sodas all 
the afternoon to steady his nerves. 

“And he’s taken two or three too many, and now he’s just blind—speechless— 
paralytic.” 

A shocking situation, truly! Bradley’s public career would be over for ever if 
thes tory got about. But now to suppress it? Billy was willing to do anything in reason 
to help his friend, but had not the faintest idea what to do. The boon companions, 
however, had a plan. They leant over Billy and spoke to him in mysterious whispers: 
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“Billy, old man,” they said, “you’re Bradley’s pal? You'll stand by him?” 

“Of course I will, so long as he’s able to stand himself.” 

_. “Well, look here! Bradley’s a stranger at Splashcombe. They don’t know him by 
sight. There aren’t any of his photographs about. ' So, if you were to personate him—” 

“Tf I were to do what?” 

“Personate him. Pretend that you’re Bradley. Drive round to the chapel and 
preach Bradley’s sermon for him, while we sit on his head and keep him quiet.” 

“Give me a drink!” said Billy. 

They brought him a whisky and soda. He swallowed it at a gulp, and it braced 
him. He had about as much notion of public speaking as of performing on the flying 
trapeze; but he felt that the case was serious and called for heroic measures. If 
Bradley’s reputation could be saved by this innocent fraud on the public 

“You think I can do it, really?” he asked. 

“Of course you can do it, Billy.” 

“Right-o! Dll have atry. Get mea cab.” 

They sent for one; but while it was coming, Billy remembered yet another 
difficulty. 

“Well, what is it now?” 

“You haven’t told me what the sermon’s got to be about.” 

“T thought you knew—it‘s on all the posters: Strenuous Lives.” 

“What do you say—Strenuous Wives?” 

“No, no, no, Billy—Strenuous Lives.” 

“What does it mean?” 

“Bucking up and all that sort of thing.” 

“What ought I to say about it?” 

“Lord knows. You'll have to think of something in the cab;” and they hustled 
him into it before he had time to lose his courage and change his mind. 

“Right-o,” he said, waving his hand to them; and, ten minutes later, he was 
bouncing out of the cab into the midst of a surprised Committee of Reception. 

They were grave men in black, with suitable beards and whiskers, who expected 
to receive a youth as earnest as themselves, attired in a correct frock coat; and it 
astonished them not a little to be saluted by this jolly, red-faced sportsman, in a check 
suit and a gaudy tie, who shook hands with effusion, and apologized for being late. 

“Whole chapter of accidents! Poor old Bradley—I mean to say poor old me! 
But never mind! I’ll tell you about it later. I dare say we shall get on all right if I 
put my back into it.” 

The Committee, more puzzled than ever, but too polite to make remarks, conducted 
their lecturer to the vestry, where nervousness began to overtake him. He was not used 
to vestries, and he felt that his costume was ill adapted to his serious surroundings. 

“Tf you'd like to lend me some sort of wrapper to cover up these togs vane 
suggested; but the Committee explained that, as the occasion was secular, there was 
no need for the lecturer to assume ecclesiastical apparel; and then, having inquired 
whether Bil'y was quite ready, they guided him into the chapel itself, and indicated 
the pulpit at the extremity of the platform. 

“You don’t mean to say I’ve got to go up there?” Billy asked, showing signs of 
alarm. 

“Tf you don’t mind—it’s the usual place—yow’ll be quite comfortable there, I 
think,” said the President reassuringly. 

“Right-o,” said Billy, with a last desperate attempt at cheerfulness;; and then he 
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climbed the stairs with a sinking heart and the sensations of a mariner who has lost 
his bearings. 

It was an awful moment. Billy knew that he must look odd in a pulpit—he felt 
sure that his audience were laughing at him. His embarrassment was the greater 
because he had not the faintest idea what he was going to say to them. He would have 
liked to run back down those pulpit stairs, and bolt like a rabbit for its burrow; but 
the thought of his friend’s reputation, which he had undertaken to save, kept him like 
a soldier at the post of duty. 

“Poor old Bradley! Must get through it somehow for poor old Bradley’s sake, so 
here goes,” he said to himself; and then he clenched his fists and made his plunge. 

“T,adies and gentlemen,” he began, “unaccustomed as I am to public speaking 
and the members of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Mutual Improvement 
Society began to titter. 

The titter gave Billy time to drink a glass of water. He drained the tumbler amid 
applause; and then, sticking to his guns like a hero, plunged 1m medzas res. 

“The subject of this evening’s sermon—I mean to say this evening’s lecture—is— 
er—a little talk about your Strenuous Wives—(laughter)—I mean to say your Strenu- 
ous Lives (applause). Perhaps you don’t know what Strenuous Lives means (mur- 
murs). Well, I do (ironical cheers). I wasn’t fool eonugh to come here without 
finding out. Strenuous Lives means bucking up and all that sort of thing.” 

There were cheers without laughter this time, and Billy felt encouraged. Another 
sentiment suggested itself. 

“T don’t mind telling you,” he said, “that I bucked up a bit myself this afternoon. 
Backed three winners, my boys—two of ’em rank outsiders.” 

There was “movement” at that. Billy saw that he had put his foot in it. He 
blushed and stuttered; but the saving inspiration came in time: 

“So, if the hat’s going round presently for any little charitable kick-up, you 
needn’t feel shy of passing it in my direction.” 

That covered the ground. The President, who had risen to protest, thought better 
of it and resumed his seat; while Billy recovered himself, warmed to his subject, and 
became almost fluent. 

“But never you mind about me,” he said modestly. “I’m one of the people who 
only buck up now and again when they’re put on to a really good thing (cries of ‘no, 
ae The people you ought to look at are the people who buck up all the time. 

OOK at 

He gazed round the chapel for an illustration. He saw the first, and others sprang 
to his mind as he sawed the air and thumped the cushion. 

“Look at the Boy Scouts! (cheers). Look at the Royal Family! (deafening ap- 
plause). Look at the Fire Brigade! Look at Llyod George and Winston Churchill! 
(cries of ‘good old Winston’ and ‘good old Lloyd George’). Look at Lady Astor! 
Look at Hendren hooking ’em for six before they know where they are! Look at———” 

The flow temporarily ceased. Billy had to look round among his audience for 
further examples and take whatever came to hand. 

“Look at that gay young airman in the back row squeezing the young woman next 
to him! (loud laughter). Lock at vour Pastor there—(renewed laughter)—no, I 
don’t mean that he’s squeezing anybody— (still louder laughter) —he wouldn’t do such 
a thing for worlds, I know—but look at him all the same—bucking up like one o’clock 
to get me here to give you a pleasant evening! Look at him, I sav! Look at~—” 

It seemed as if Billy were really under weigh at last, and might have gone on like 
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that for ever so long, but his fluency failed him in the very middle of a sentence. 


“Good Lord!” he suddenly exclaimed, and, flushed ivi 
dead, as though his tongue had eae paralyzed. , RE ae eam de 

One would have said that he had seen a ghost; and, in truth, he had seen something 
very nearly as startling. For there, at the back of the hall, was no other than Athelstan 
Bradley himself—Athelstan Bradley, whom he was impersonating to save his reputa- 
tion for sobriety. It was no wonder that Billy staggered and was struck dumb. 

__ “Poor old Bradley!” he thought. “It’s all up with him now. Coming along here 
with all that whisky on board, instead of keeping quiet while I ran his show for him! 
What the deuce # 

But the extraordinary thing was that Athelstan Bradley was not staggering, or 
shouting, or gesticulating, or singing, or doing any of the other things that one expects 
an intoxicated man to do. He was a little flushed, but perfectly steady on his legs; 
and he and certain members of the Committee were putting their heads together and 
whispering. Billy had to make what he could of that. 

Taken a pick-me-up after all, then,” was what he made of it. “Quick-working sort of 
pick-me-up, too. Useful sort of pick-me-up to know of. But—what the deuce a 

For Billy, of course, had to think of himself as well as his friend. His position 
was very awkward, and would soon be very undignified. That whispering in the corner 
betokened the hatching of a plot which could not bode any good to him. He could only 
guests what was likely to happen; but it seemed to him that his choice lay between 
quitting the pulpit of his own accord and being forcibly ejected from it as an imposter 
—a sorry end, truly, to his heroic act of self-sacrifice. 

“Just as I was getting on so nicely, too,” he thought. “Bradley ought to be ashamed 
of himself. It'd serve him right if I blew the gaff on him.” 

But loyalty forbade. Whatever happened, Billy would not give his friend away. 
Let, if he did not, what was he to do? He once more looked round the chapel for 
inspiration. 

“There’s the door,” he reflected. ‘Perhaps if I made a bolt for it 

But the way to the door lay through the midst of the audience, whom his sudden 
silence had amazed. He might, of course, produce his handkerchief, and pretend that 
his nose was bleeding; but there was probably some doctor present who would rush 
forward to treat him, and so discover the deceit. That would be shockingly undignified. 
The best plan, after all, was to wind up the discourse and wait upon events. 

He hesitated between a peroration and a doxology, but decided on a peroration. 

“There,” he said, at last terminating the awful pause. “I’ve told you all I know 
about bucking up, and now I’d better buck down and give somebody else a chance.” 

There was applause at that—Billy could not make out whether it was ironical 
applause or not. His mind was full of indignation at the cruel irony of the fate which 
had overtaken him. He had meant so well—he had begun to get along so nicely—and 
this was his reward——to be publicly covered with inextinguishable shame. He could 
not get near Bradley to reproach him; so he sat down on a vacant seat at the edge of 
the platform, hid his face with his hands, and waited for the blow to fall. 

“Rub it in—rub it in,” he murmured bitterly, as he saw the Pastor of the Chapel— 
a grave man with a long coal-black beard—mount slowly to the rostrum from which he 
himself had fled. ; 

He did not see the twinkle in the Pastor’s eye. He only knew, roughly speaking, 
what he himself would have said if he had been in the Pastor’s place. And now there 
was a silence in which one could have heard a pin drop, and the Pastor was beginning. 
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“Friends,” he began. é 

“Oh, that’s what I ought to have called ’em, is it?” thought Billy. 

“Friends,” the Pastor proceeded, “I have a somewhat singular announcement to 
make to you. I have to inform you of what some of you may perhaps have suspected— 
that we have this evening been the victims of a pleasantry.” 

“Pleasantry! Good Lord!” muttered Billy between his fingers. 

“A pleasantry, I think, not in the very best of taste.” 

“Best of taste!” repeated Billy, in melancholy despair. ; 

“Tt appears that some jocose person, sadly lacking in respect for serious things 

“Good Lord! Now it’s coming. Now he’s going to rub it in,” thought Billy. 

i hearing that our lecturer, Mr. Athelstan Bradley, had been delayed by a 
breakdown on the railway, conceived that it would be a happy stroke of humour to 
rush to Mr. Bradley’s friend, the Honourable William Blunt ¥ : 

“Hullo! What’s that? Now I begin to see daylight,” interjected Billy, venturing 
at last to look up. 

: with the absurd story that the lecturer was incapacitated by a disgraceful 
reason, which could not be avowed (cries of ‘shame’). A great shame, my friends! 
A very great shame, indeed! Yet a shameful act, the consequences of which are not 
altogether to be deplored. The Honourable William Blunt . 

“What! Is he going to blutter me, after all?” wondered Billy; and it seemed that 
that was what the Pastor was, indeed, about to do. 

“The Honourable William Blunt had no time to inquire into the truth of that 
outrageous calumny. His one thought was to save his friend from imminent disgrace 
(cheers). Unaccustomed as he was to public speaking—(laughter)—he instantly 
offered himself as his friend’s—er—locum tenens, and undertook to—er—improvise an 
address in his name and on his behalf (loud applause). My friends, we have listened 
to that address. It was, to speak without flatterv: 

“Draw it mild—draw it mild,” protested Billy. 

* an address of great vigour, and striking and unconventional originality (loud 
cheers). Nor is that all. The mere fact that a young man, unaccustomed, as he assured 
us, to public speaking—(laughter)—plunged into the breach, in such circumstances, 
to protect a friend’s fair fame, seems to me as graphic an illustration as any of us could 
desire of that Strenuous Life—that virtue of bucking up, as he so vividly styled it— 
which was the subject of his brilliant, though untutored, oratory (tremendous cheers). 
T have much pleasure, therefore, in moving a cordial vote of thanks to the Honourable 
William Blunt. I am quite sure that you will carry it unanimously; and if you like to 
sing ‘He’s a jolly good fellow’ when you get outside, you will only be paying him the 
homage which he deserves.” 

Then he descended from the pulpit and went up to Billy and shook him by the 
hand; and Athelstan Bradley joined the party and shook hands too. And when they 
left the chapel, the members of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Mutual Im- 
provement Society not only sang “He’s a jolly good fellow,” in obedience to their 
Pastor’s injunction, but took the horse out of the shafts and drew Billy back in triumph 
to his hotel—the men cheering, and the ladies waving their handkerchiefs, with an 
enthusiasm which Billy had never dreamed them capable of. 

“And then, of course,” Billv added, when he told the story,” I invited them all to 
come in and have a drink with their preacher; and in they came—those young Mutual 
Improvers—two and two—male and female—till the lounge was packed; and, so far 
as I could make out, there wasn’t a teetotaller among them.” 
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») E was standing on the quay when I first saw him, so droll an object with 


SS g his smart red fez setting off the long black frock-coat, and a maze of 
oS : bs women’s packages, wrapped up in gaudy silks, piled up in his arms, that 

aS), \ I was amused and fascinated from the first. I pushed along the deck 
yd v through the squatting throng of Turks—it was a Turkish boat, so that 
(ARS we were all Turks on board—and, elbowing my way up to the rail 
directly opposite, I watched him with an interest I do not remember having felt for 
any human being before. 

__We had only ten minutes before the ship sailed, yet he did not appear to be in the 
slightest hurry. He stood there with his left foot champing the ground in a fussy, 
fidgety way, talking volubly all the while to the two thickly-veiled women at his side, 
who were evidently people of rank. There could be no doubt about him. I had seen 
his kind at the Selamlik and at other ceremonies, but I had never seen one out of his 
natural atmosphere, so to speak; and here such a man stood, a mere traveller like 
myself, looking in his dressy European clothes and patent-leather boots among the 
surging, jostling mob of porters, loafers, onlookers and officials, screaming and gesticu- 
lating about him, like a creation from another civilization—absurd, precious, unreal. 

He was tall, young, spare and slender as a girl, and might have been elegant but for 
what seemed to be a slight hump or twist upon the shoulders, which made him look 
effete and ridiculous. His feet were small, almost dainty, and the boots were shaped 
off into sharp points. Tight-fitting black gloves accentuated the long, tapering fingers 
nervously straining the parcels to his chest. In spite of the streaming sun of August, 
he wore, apparently without discomfort, a high English collar—I suppose about three 
inches. His shirt-cuffs were spotlessly white. The ceremonious frock-coat, buttoned 
closely about the waist, outlined his tall, thin figure so that while from the front he 
had quite a debonair appearance, almost du chien, from the back view with his un- 
developed narrow shoulders he had the form of a woman. 

It was the mouth that really interested me. The entire spirit of the man seemed 
to be concentrated there in a manner I had never seen in any other face. To me it was 
monstrous, foolish, servile, abhorrent. The lips were red, inclined to pout, perpetually 
half-open, seemingly perpetually about to smile, to grin, to relax, to break out into 
some pleasing and lighter form of expression, and yet always rigid, vacant, 
soulless—a mouth that appeared to mock at itself. On another face it might 
have been the mouth of an actor or speaker, on this lad the muscles that play 
lip rose and fell mechanically, like that of a dummy-man used on the stage by ventrilo- 
quists. It enthralled me. I watched it opening and shutting as I have watched the 
mouth of carp in a tank. It was a hard, cruel, pitiless mouth, a thing that was barren, 
that looked ridiculous and horrible, a mouth with no mind. Two hard horizontal lines 
ran up the cheek at both extremities, forming, as it were, an inflexible case for the two 
puckering, pouting red lips. As I looked I wondered if that mouth could smile, could 
betray any emotion—pleasure, pain, gratitude, delight, sorrow, happiness. I felt 
annoyed at it, almost personally affronted. AII the humanity of the man seemed to be 
frozen into that vacant, hopeless expression, that expression of artificiality which at 
once repelled and fascinated me. I could not take my eyes from it. It gave to the face 
a demeanour of tragedy, awful, pathetic, absurd, cruel; reminding me of the faces of 
Egyptian mummies I had seen; and then I realized it was not a face, as we mortals 
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understand the humanity of it, but the countenance of a being destitute of sex, of 
passion, of love—a mask of unforgettable despair. 

All this I took in during the few minutes I watched him fidgeting and fussing with 
his ladies and their parcels. Suddenly he spoke. The mouth dropped automatically 
and I heard the high-pitched, metallic, peevish tones of his voice issuing what sounded 
like an order. Immediately the two Turkish women who stood beside him started 
forward and with bowed heads crossed the gangway. In another moment they were 
mounting the ladder in my direction. 

The older woman came first. She was evidently in attendance, and when at last 
she clambered on to the deck she held out her arm to help the younger one climb the 
steps, and presently they both stood beside me, talking and laughing and rolling their 
big eyes about over their yashmaks as if they had never experienced such a joke before. 
For a moment they were alone, as I could hear the high, metallic voice speaking to 
one of the ship’s officers on the lower deck. I stepped as near to them as I dared, and I 
fancy the young woman noticed me, for, stretching out a tiny jewelled hand towards 
the sea and casting her eyes of a magnificent lustre full upon me, she said in an 
exquisite French: 

“Ah, que c'est ravissant!” 

It was beautiful; so was she. I could see that from the light of the eyes and her 
graceful carriage, and her voice pierced me with melody. Turkish women, I knew, are 
always ready for an adventure if they have the chance. I was just thinking whether it 
would be possible to get to know them on the voyage when her guardian strode up to 
her, fussy and fretful, without his packages now, which he had handed over to a sailor. 

“Come, move on, please. We can’t stay here. I have arranged a place over there.” 

The rasping, falsetto voice sent a shudder through me. 

His long, tapering fingers pointed towards a three-cornered canvas screen a little 
further on towards the stern, which had obviously been rigged up to order, forming a 
complete shelter from intrusion. He looked at her almost fiercely, I thought, but the 
mouth bore the same hollow, nerveless expression: I wondered whether she would 
obey. 

“Un petit moment. Voyons. C’est pas chic, dis?” 

What a voice, deliciously soft, low, seductive, and again her large eyes wandered 
towards me! 

“Superbe,” he retorted, to my surprise, in admirable French. He looked too 
towards the gay harbour receding now into an indistinguishable motley of colour, and 
away upon the hills. Then he turned round suddenly and stamped petulantly with 
his dainty foot. 

“Voyons. Qu’est-ce que j’at dis?” 

He said this with the tone of conscious authority. The little Turkish woman took 
a step back, and as she passed pinched him, I could see, maliciously on the arm. 

“Mon Dieu, out, c’est la vie,” she said aloud, and sadly and obediently made for 
the little screen partition, so that in another moment they were all three shut off from 
view and I could hear them talking and laughing inside. . . . 

I leant against the rail and pondered, for I felt moved, even disturbed. This man, 
this creature, knew French. I could therefore speak to him, perhaps induce him to 
talk. He interested me, as a paleologist is interested in a new papyrus. I longed to 
know him, to delve into his mind, to discuss life with him, to probe into what soul he 
might be possessed of. He was a type we in Europe know nothing about, a type incon- 
ceivable to us, a man that was no man. I felt his existence about me to be an abomina- 
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tion. He irritated me with his little airs of proprietorship and effete authority, his 
scent and dandyisms, his epicene bravura, his manless, shameful voice. I felt I was in 
the presence of a new genus, of a human life hitherto unknown, unimagined even. 
And yet he was real enough, a being of trust and importance, after his way an honest 
fellow fulfilling his life’s vocation. He was the integral and legitimate part not only 
of ageless religions and institutions, but of races from times immemorial, as germane to 
his surroundings as were the palms and the olives and the tall fig-trees. He brought 
home to me in a way I had never raelized before the soul of the East, its pitiless cruelty, 
its mystery, its great unchanging heart. It was I in reality who was strange, not at all 
this sexless boy in charge of his master’s wife. It was I who was really out of collar in 
the East, this land that we white men cannot understand. He belonged to his order of 
society as fittingly as the sexton does to ours. He was logical, characteristic, representa- 
tive, entirely natural and congruous, in harmony with the atmosphere and scheme of 
the place, with the blue of the Mediterranean dancing in the quivering light, with the 
Turkish lady who rolled her black eyes at me, with that huge lazy Turk asleep by the 
funnel, with the life of that coast melting into red-brown mist that marked the confines 
of Western Asia. And as I thought about it all the hard and unkind things that had 
risen in my mind vanished, and in their place there came a great sorrow. 


For a long while I stood close to their little white screen, listening to the cackle and 
babbling voices from within—they seemed gay and contented enough—and every now 
and then the plangent, metallic voice of the man would grate upon my senses and fill 
me with pity. All about the deck the Turks lay coiled up like dogs asleep, smoking or 
talking. The air burnt and quivered as with fire. Far back, hanging so far as the eye 
could reach in our wake, the steamer’s smoke trailed like a funereal pennant. Dolphins 
played about us, their tails whisking out of the water, iridescent in the fierce sun with 
spangles. I threw open my shirt and let the rush of air surge about me. 


The afternoon passed in this way pleasantly enough. I lay on a deck-chair and 
thought, listened and wondered, and still the laughter came to me in ripplets from 
within the screen, and always that shameful voice jarred upon me like a cracked bell. 

When the sun went down and the Turks said their evening prayers, a cool breeze 
sprang up, and I hoped to see the Turkish ladies and their guardian again. But it was 
not to be. I went down to dinner, and when I came up on deck they had already gone 
below, nor did I hear anything more of them till the next morning. 

I was up early enough, I thought, but they were already laughing and jabbering 
behind their partition when I took a stroll on deck just before breakfast, and they re- 
mained there, as before, shut off from view till the luncheon hour, when they all three 
hurriedly retired to their cabins. 

I caught the black eyes for a second as she passed me by the ladder, but the eunuch 
looked as peevish and inscrutable as before. There was evidently no hope of speaking 
to them. They remained below all the second afternoon. After the sun had gone down 
I knew I should not see them again. I felt vexed. We would be in Constantinople the 
next morning. I gave up all hope of a conversation with the man. It was hotter even 
than the day before. I think I dozed through the whole afternoon. 

It was too hot to sleep below, besides the night was of an almost magic beauty. It 
clung about us like velvet, in a deep and wonderful blue, and above, the illimitable 
space yearned, lighted as with a carpet of silver. It was as I love the Eastern nights 
best, dark nad mysterious, without a moon. I sat and drank in the stillness, the sweet- 
ness of the night. Shortly after sunrise, I knew, we would come round the corner that 
hides the Golden Horn from the view of vessels coming up the Sea of Marmora, and I 
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had made up my mind to see the minarets of St. Sofia gleaming in the glow of dawn, 
that harbour and shipping—one of the most glorious sights in the world. I had almost 
forgotten the eunuch and his ladies, and there close to my side, looking out into the 
night, I saw him standing, apparently in rapt meditation. I glanced hastily around. 
Every one was asleep. It was late, past midnight, the Turks were not likely to be about 
at that hour. I listened, but I could hear no voices. Only the throb of the engine 
disturbed the silence and the churn of foaming water. As quietly and unconcernedly 
as I could I moved towards him and offered him a cigarette. 

He turned almost fiercely upon me, looked at me curiously, and appeared some- 
what to relent. 

“You are French?” he said, addressing me in that tongue. 

“No, I’m English. Don’t you smoke?” 

“Yes. Thank you.” 

He took one, lit it from mine, and continued gazing out into the night. 

“Tourist?” he asked after a while, for I made no effort to press him. 

I acknowledged it, told him how delighted I was with Turkey, how that I was a 
bit of an artist, how mankind generally interested me, what wonderful things I had 
seen, and how I was now going back to Constantinople to stay with some friends, and 
so for about half an hour we talked in the desultory fashion common to men who meet 
on a boat and drift into conversation chiefly to pass away the time. 

Then my small-talk seemed to dry up. I wanted so much to lead him on, to get 
him to speak about himself, but he was diffident, farouche as it were. He appeared to 
be uneasy. He was evidently unaccustomed to speak with men. I felt all the time that 
he was wondering how it possibly came about that I wanted to speak to him, and, at 
last, we came to that stage when a man has to go straight on or quit, as the Americans 
say. I determined to goon. He spoke excellent French. What was he doing on deck 
after midnight star-gazing like an artistic Englishman? I almost scented a mystery. J 
made up my mind to take a full plunge. 

“May I talk to you, as a friend?” I asked him deliberately. 

The querulous, peevish face turned suddenly upon me again, though his eyes never 
met mine. 

“T don’t understand,” he retorted. 

I saw my chance and took it. 

“Look here. We are two men, alone, unobserved, belonging to a different race 
and civilization. I want to learn about you, about your life, your attitude towards 
things. May I ask you some questions?” 

He tossed his little head in the air superciliously, as it seemed to me. 

“What do you want to know?” 

“First this. I see you admiring the night. Are you an artist too?” 

He shook his head and continued looking up at the stars. 

“But you see the beauty of that blue up there, don’t you? You would not be here 
if you didn’t. You would be asleep.” 

“Yes,” he said, “the Turkish nights are beautiful.” 

“Like the women.” I could not help it. The words just came out. 

‘Yes. Allah made many things beautiful.” 

That was all. I had not ruffled him. Perhaps he was a philosopher. There were 
highly intellectual eunuchs, I knew. 

“And you are going to remain on deck all through the night with me and talk, 
I’m so glad.” JI said this with real enthusiasm. 
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‘lt you like. I shan’t sleep anyhow.” 

No! But tell me, do you always sit up and wonder at the nights?” 

“Always, no, but I shall to-night.” 

“Whye” g 

Again the boyish wizen face turned upon me. I tried to look into his eyes, but 
they were away, beyond me. 1 saw only the pathos of that joyless mask, those lips that 
could never speak. 

I placed my hand gently on his arm—it was soft as a woman’s, 

‘Yell me, why?” 

For a moment I thought he was going to break away. 

“Please tell me,” I pleaded. “I may be able to help you.” 

After a while the words came to me with that shameful voice of his: “I have been 
happy. Now I am going home.” 

I was astounded. There was almost the suspicion of a tremor in his metallic tones. 
I felt interested beyond words. 

“Happy! Is home then unhappy?” 

‘To me,” he answered simply. 

I thought on this before replying. 

“You are maltreatedr” I said. 

COIN Qe 

“You dislike your master?” 

“No.” 

“Somebody above you—you hate?” 

He shook his head. I searched his face in the glim light for some revelatory sign 
—he seemed perfectly indifferent to my rude scrutiny—but there was no change of 
expression: it was the parched face of a mummy grafted upon a living body. 

“Good God!’ I blurted out, “one might almost think you were in love.” 

“T am,” the shameful voice said. 

Once or twice in my life I have been, as they say, carried off my feet, but these two 
words uttered seriously and deliberately by the man at my side dumbfounded me. I 
thought at first he was jesting. Butno. He gazed out steadily into the night apparently 
unconcerned, gaping as usual with his half-open mouth, as if he had said the most 
natural thing in the world. 

“In love.” I stammered. “I thought...” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“What of that? I don’t know. I should have thought a woman was nothing to 
you, meant nothing, could mean nothing.” 

“Tn your sense, yes,” he answered. “We” (he used “‘we” generically) “have no joy 
of woman. But we have eyes, ears, noses, haven’t we? We have a brain, a mind, even 
if we haven’t a body. Our soul is ours, isn’t it? Do you understandr” 

“Go on,” I urged, “go on. You amaze me.” 

The little head turned round upon me. He began to gesticulate with his long 
fingers. He was evidently being wrought up, but still the mouth remained vapid and 
expressionless. 

“Well, I love, if you want to know. I’m jealous, madly, hideously jealous. I’m 
going home, where my mistress will return to the embraces of her master, and it 
maddens me. For six weeks we have been away together—Yes, at the baths. She was 
nice to me there, because he was away and she knew she was in my power. But there, 
in Constantinople, she is like a polecat. She knows how much I love her and she 
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delights in tormenting me. She teases me as only a pretty woman can. She goads me 
with her coquetry and wiles almost to distraction. Ah, you do not know what it is to 
me, how every time she comes near me it is like a hot iron searing my flesh! How can 
you? That is why I am unhappy, why I am gazing to-night at the stars. I cannot 
sleep. The good time is over. To-morrow I am the mere eunuch again, the thing to 
keep her clean for him, the fruitless tree.” 

This outburst, delivered in the shrill, monotonous tones that were in thmeselves an 
effrontery, filled me with horror. Partly I wanted to laugh. It seemed so incredible, 
so ludicrous, so pathetic. To think that this miserable, impotent boy was in love, 
suffering the torments of a lover, jealous, green with love-sickness. And with it all he 
looked so absurd, and of course he was absurd to her. Pity—she had none of it for him, 
only a leer to lash him into rage—a sneer to crush him into shame. I could see the 
lives of these two—the desired and merciless woman and the shameful man. It was 
terrible, I could feel it. Poor fellow! Poor eunuch! 

“But why,” I began, “why do you care? Since you know it is no good, why 
bother? You have a brain, you say, a mind. There are other things in this world 
besides love.” 

“What things?” he rejoined. 

I looked at him. I began to consider. I looked at him again. I passed in review my 
own life, my hopes, my summer dreams, and then I saw that face abject with its loveless 
misery. ; 

“Well,” I said, “there are books, there is art, philosophy. You can think things, 
at any rate.” 

He flung out his long thin arms. 

“Think things! I am her keeper. I cannot get away from her, from the sight of 
her body, from her eyes, from her scent, from her smiles. There are times I feel I 
shall kill her. Then she is kind to me again. She touches me with her hands. She 
brushes up against me. She toys with me as if I were a kitten. Do you think a man 
who has no love in him can think things? Love is the Water of Life. Men need it as 
the trees and flowers need it. We—we are like the parched figs of the desert—colour- 
less, tasteless, sapless.” 

I scarcely knew what to say, I pitied him from my heart so deeply. 

“But she, is she so cruel?” 

“Cruel! It isn’t that. It’s only natural. It is all quite in order, I know that. 
Most of us don’t care in the least, but some of us do. There are men and women and 
eunuchs. I’ve no cause otherwise to complain. I earn good wages. I’m far better off 
than most Turks. I ought to be contented.” 

“Yes,” I interposed, “you cannot change the inevitable. Why not put her out of 
your mind? You who have no flesh, why let it be tormented?” 

“No. I’m like that, I suppose. As a eunuch I’m a mistake.” 

“Come,” I said, “I’ve been in love. I’ve suffered too. I’ve been rejected by 
beautiful women, and yet I’m here, happy enough.” 

“Rejected! What of that? You have life, therefore you have hope. It is hope 
men feed on. We have no hope because we have no life.” 

“But I don’t desire those white stars up there. Why should you covet what you 
know you can never acquire?” 

“Why? Do men know why they breathe, why they come into the world, why they 
die? Only Allah can tell.” 

I felt that argument was useless. There was the usual Oriental fatalism about him, 
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the philosophy of Asia. I wanted so much to comfort, to help him, to say some word 
tat youd shed a ray of light upon the bitter darkness of his soul, but I could think 
of nothing. 

“Well,” I ventured at last, “where there is no hope there can be no disappointment. 
Do you know, I cannot imagine how you feel towards this woman. Tell me, will your” 

“Have you ever seen a beetle impaled on the ground? It wriggles and writhes and 
cannot shake itself free. As we look at it we do not feel its agonies. It just twists, 
doesn’t it, and squirms, and struggles and fights until it dies? I’m like that. All the 
time I’m struggling, writhing, wriggling, dying. But you don’t see it any more than 
you see the pain the beetle suffers.” 

“Yes, but why? After all, you are not impaled. Mind is above matter, the phil- 
osophers tell us. Why struggler” 

He made no reply to this. As I waited it occurred to me that during the whole 
course of our conversation his expression had never changed. He had never smiled. 
Not even the semblance of such a thing had ever flitted across his countenance. 

“You can’t answer me then,” I objected at length. 

“No, there is no answer.” 

“But there is a remedy.” 

He shook his head. 

“You who are the philosopher of sex, you can laugh at it all, can’t you? You can 
smile.” 

“We eunuchs never smile,” he said. 

I paused, for the sternness of the fellow was impenetrable as the night. 

“The water—down there.” I wanted to see if I could make him start. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ah, you care sufficiently for life, then?” I went on. 

“Tt is better than death.” 

I felt nonplussed. 

“Even a life of torture.” 

He nodded again. 

“Strange,” I said. 

“Tt is love,” he replied. 

I looked at him once more intently. I believe at that moment I would have Ne 
my life to have restored him to his. I had learnt from this sexless creature things I had 
never dreamt of, truths I had deemed unfathomable. Even in that wretched body 
there was a human mind, a human sympathy, a great love. I was moved to the quick 
of me. Here, from a man who was no man, I had heard words of eternal truth, the 
divine truth of life, which is love. I felt ashamed in my turn, mortified. I had thought 
it strange he should have desired to live and he had shown me that it was not so. There 
was beauty even in this man. “See,” he cried, “the day has begun to point. Ina few 
hours we shall be there.” 

Far on the horizon a pink flush mounted, all joy and radiance, in the heavens; 
upon the blue night there crept an ashen sheen. We watched the gold manifestation of 
rising day in silence. When I looked round he was on his knees with his head bowed 


down before the sun. VIATOR. 
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TRANSLATED FOR THE FIRST TIME INTO ENGLISH 


In Front of the Guillotine 
By IVAN TURGENEV 


“dN January, 1870, I was dining in Paris with one of my greatest friends, 
sz when M. Maxime du Camp suddenly asked me if I would care to see 
\) Troppman beheaded, offering, at the same time, to include me among 
=) the privileged few who were allowed to enter the prison. The crime 
Ay) committed by this notorious assassin is not yet forgotten; at the time 
PRS < I am writing of, Paris thought of nothing else but Troppman, even to the 
exclusion of the nomination of Olivier, the pseudo-Parliamentarian, and the murder of 
Victor Noir by Prince Bonaparte, whose acquittal caused a universal scandal. 
In every newsagent’s window were rows of photographs of The Celebrated Pantin 
Murderer, and they showed a young man with a high forehead, dark eyes, and thick lips. 
Every evening for nearly a week, workmen, in their grimy blouses, stood at the 
Place de La Roquette, awaiting for a glimpse of the guillotine, and it was not until after 
midnight that they turned away disappointed. 
M. Maxime du Camp’s invitation took me by surprise, and I accepted it without 
a thought, promising to be near the statue of Prince Eugene on the boulevard of that 
name at eleven o’clock. When the hour came I regretted having made the appoint- 
ment, but it was too late to go back upon my word. I was held by a sense of shame; 
one might almost say that | was agraid. Perhaps to atone for my weakness, and in the 
hope that my observations may interest others, I will try to tell what I saw; I will try 
to evoke in my telling all the painful impressions of that night, and in this way I may 
gratify something more than the curiosity of the reader—he may reap some benefit 


from my tale. 
*We believe we are right in saying that this famous story of Turguenev’s has never before 


been published in English. 
II 


When M. Maxime du Camp and myself arrived at the statue of Prince Eugene, 
several people were waiting there for us. Among them was the celebrated chief of 
the Secret Police, M. Claude, to whom M. Maxime du Camp introduced me. The 
others, like myself, were invited guests, and the greater number were journalists and 
critic. M. du Camp told me that we would pass the night in the rooms of the 
Governor of the prison. 

Executions in winter take place at seven o’clock in the morning, but it was necessary 
to be in our places before midnight; later it would be impossible for us to elbow our 
way through the dense crowd. 

From Prince Eugene’s statue to the prison was about five or six hundred yards. 
As far as our eyes could see there was nothing unusual happening, merely a little more 
animation than was customary on the boulevards; everybody was making for the one 
place, the women going at a little trot. The cafés and the taverns in the outlying suburbs 
were still open—an unusual thing at so late an hour. There was no fog, the night was 
very dark, damp though no rain was falling, and cold without being frosty; a true 
Parisian January night. 

With the exception of these two gentlemen, and perhaps also M. Maxime du 
Camp, we felt very ill at ease, a little ashamed of being where we were, and we walked 
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like men out for a day’s shooting—in single file. 

The nearer we approached la Roquette the more people we found; still, there was 
not yet what one could call a crowd. We did not hear any Cries, not even noisy con- 
versation; “the play” had not yet begun. Some urchins aired themselves in the square; 
their hands in their pockets, the peak of their caps on their noses, they walked with that 
slouching and elusive gait seen only in Paris, and which in the twinkling of an eye can 
be changed into the fleetest run with monkey-like bounds. 

“there he is, there he is. That’s him,” cried several voices round us. 

“Do you know,” M. Maxime du Camp said, “that they take you for the ex- 
ecutioner?P” 

“A promising beginning,” I thought to myself. 

The executioner of Paris—Monsieur de Paris—whose acquaintance was made 
some hours later, was the same height as myself, and had hair as white. 

_ Then we saw before us a very long space, not too wide, bordered on each side by 
buildings resembling a barracks, smoke-stained and of hideous design. One was the 
prison for young offenders, the other, on the right, for the condemned. 


Ill 


In the centre of the square there were four lines of soldiers, and twenty paces from 
them were four more. It was unusual to see the military at an execution, but the 
murder of Victor Noir had excited the minds of the people to breaking-point, and the 
Government deemed the police insufficient to keep the crowd in order. Some sergeants 
were walking slowly to and forth before the principal door of the Prison de la Roquette, 
which was in the middle of the square. A large and rather powerfully built officer, 
wearing an embroidered cap, threw himself on us with an impetuosity that reminded 
me of the police in my own country, and then quieted down as soon as he learnt who 
we were. 

The prison door was opened just enough to let us squeeze through, and we were 
admitted with great caution into the guard-house. A minute examination was followed 
by a long interrogation; the formalities ended we passed down a great courtyard, then 
a smaller one, and at last found ourselves in the Governor’s apartments. 

He was waiting there for us, a strongly built man of a great height, and with 
infantry officer stamped upon his face. He wore imperial moustaches, his nose was 
aquiline, his eyes were fixed, like a tiger’s eyes, and his skull was small. But in spite 
of his great friendliness with which he received us, his every movement and his every 
word betrayed him to be no more than an instrument in his master’s hands, one who 
would not hesitate to carry out any order, no matter how brutal. He had already 
proved his devotion on the night of the second of December, for it was he who, at the 
head of his battalion, had demolished the printing works of the Moniteur. 

He very courteously gave up his rooms to us. ‘They were on the second floor of the 
principal building; two very comfortably furnished rooms. A bright fire was burning, 
and a little greyhound with a sprained paw dragged herself slowly from one rug to 
another, wagging her tail all the time, here sad eyes fixed on us, and they seeming to 
say that she, too, knew she was a prisoner. 

There were eight of us, and among my companions I recognized several from 
photographs: M. Sardou, M. Albert Wolf, &c., but I had no wish to speak to them. 
We sat down in the parlour, and M. Maxime du Camp went over to M. Claude. 
Troppman was the one subject of our conversation, the centre of our thoughts. The 
Governor told us that the condemned man had fallen asleep at nine o’clock, and was 
now sleeping peacefully—‘the sleep of the just’—that he seemed to have known all 
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the time that his appeal would be rejected, that he implored the Governor to tell him 
the truth, and that he persisted in declaring he had accomplices, but would not give 
their names. The Governor added that no doubt when the moment came Troppman 
would show some fear, but at present he had a very good appetite. He had not asked 
for any books. 

From our side of the room came the question if any reliance could be placed on 
the words of a criminal who had shown himself to be a downright liar. The murder 
in all its details was gone over again; someone asked if the phrenologist had expressed 
any opinion about Troppman’s head; another touched on the question of the death 
penalty, but the conversation flagged, commonplace topics were introduced indiffer- 
ently, and on the least pretext someone interrupted, and no attempt was made to take 
up the conversation again. It was impossible to speak of anything else except the 
events of the night, partly out of an involuntary respect of death, and partly out of 
respect for the human being who was to undergo it. A vague feeling of unrest weighed 
upon us; we were not bored, but there was an indefinable uneasiness, a devouring 
anxiety that was a hundred times less bearable than boredom. It seemed as if the 
night would never end. 

As for myself, I was conscious only of one thing; I had no right to be where I was 
at that hour, my presence in the place could not be justified in any way, psychological 
or moral. M. Claude came into the room after a short absence and began to explain 
to us how the famous Jud had slipped through his fingers, but he never gave up hope 
of catching him, he said, if he were still alive. 

Suddenly a dull rattle of wheels was heard; a moment after we were told that the 
guillotine had arrived, and we rushed into the street as if afraid we might miss seeing it. 


IV 


In front of the prison door was a huge closed van, to which was harnessed three 
horses; another van, smaller and lower, like a long box on two wheels followed a little 
behind. (We learnt afterwards that the body was placed in this van immediately after 
the execution and taken to the graveyard.) 

Several workmen in blouses were gathered about the vehicle, and a tall man wear- 
ing a round hat, a white tie, and a light overcoat thrown over one shoulder gave his 
orders in a low voice. This was the executioner, and all the authorities, M. Maxime 
du Camp, M. Claude, the Governor, and the officer in the embroidered cap, exchanged 
greetings with him. 

“Ah, M. Indric, good evening, M. Indric. (His real name was Heidenreich; he 
was an Alsatian.) 

We also went towards him, and he became for the moment the object of general 
attention. The manner in which we accosted him said plainly: ‘““We’ll make no small 
fuss of you, for you are an important person”; and some, no doubt to be a little more 
chic than the rest, shook his hand, which was of a remarkable whiteness and beauty. 

M. Indric had very simple manners, but one could see that he was aware that 
for that evening at least, after Troppman, he was the most interesting person to us. 
He was Troppman’s Prime Minister. 

The workmen opened the van, took out the different pieces of the guillotine, and 
started to put it up about fifteen paces from the prison door; and we watched two 
lanterns, one before and one behind, moving close to the gruond, lighting up in little 
patches the facetted stones of the pavement. 

I looked at my watch; it was half past twelve. The air had become colder and 
darker. Already there was a goodly number of sightseers, and from behind the files of 
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soldiers which surrounded the square in front of the prison there rose a long and 
indistinguishable murmur of human voices. 

- I went towards the soldiers; they remainéd motionless, a little wedged together, 
the symmetry of their line slightly broken. Their faces expressed nothing but boredom 
a resigned and dutiful boredom, and the same expression, mingled with a vague smile 
of expectation, was upon all the faces that I could catch sight of between the helmets 
the uniforms of the soldiers, and the three-cornered hats and tunics of the sergeants. 

Further away the crowd swayed and jostled, and from time to time a clear cry 
came from it: 

“Ohé Troppman! Ohé Lambert! Fallait pas qu’y aillel’* 

*Evidently a catch-word of the period. 

Then followed some hissing, elbowing, and quarrels about places. 

The refrain of a ribald song slid from mouth to mouth; all of a sudden a piercing 
laugh rang out, it created a clamour, and then followed a noise as if thousands of 
geese were beating and dabbling their wings in a puddle. ‘The real show” had not 
yet begun; nowhere could there be heard the antidynastic cries for which everybody 
waited, nor the tempestuous roll of the ‘“Marseillaise.” 

I went towards the guillotine which was now finished. A man with an attractive 
face, curled hair, and wearing a soft grey hat, a barrister if I am not mistaken, dis- 
coursed with vehemence and a monotonous gesture. Pointing his index finger, beating 
time, he bent his knees at every emphasis as if overcome by the weight of his conviction. 
He wished to prove to two men standing near by that Troppman was not a murderer, 
but a madman. 

“A madman, and I'll prove it to you. Do you see my point?” he cried. “His 
motive was not murder, but an exaggerated pride. Do you see my pointe” 

The men saw his point, but to judge from their faces they were not convinced, and 
a workman from the top of the guillotine looked down on him with an undisguised 
contempt. 

I turned again and went to the Governor’s room. 


Vv 


Several of my companions were already there; our amiable host was handing 
round mulled claret. 

Troppman remained the subject of our conversation. It was asked if he were 
beginning to realize that his time was growing shorter, if the uproar in the street 
reached his cell in spite of the thickness of the walls which separated him from it, if he 
were still asleep. 

The Governor showed us a pile of letters, all addressed to Troppman, and which 
the condemned man refused to open; on that point we were assured by our host. The 
letters were for the most part full of trivial pleasantries or conundrums; a smaller 
number were serious, and conjured him to declare his crime and to repent; a Methodist 
minister sent him a theological dissertation of about twenty pages; there were some notes 
in women’s handwriting, and bunches and daisies and immortelles. The Governor told 
us that the prison apothecary had handed the authorities a letter which Troppman had 
found means of sending to him, asking for poison. In spite of our host's affability 
it was plain to see that he could not understand why the devil we should be so much 
interested in a wicked and callous brute like Troppman, and that he regarded us as 
merely dandies in quest of emotions. 

Having chatted a little while, we dispersed again. The night passed in wandering 
about like weary spirits, going to the Governor’s room, sitting side by side in his parlour, 
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asking news of Troppman, into the street again, back to the room again a few minutes 
later to continue our conversation about the prisoner, and so on till morning. Some 
amongst us began to tell indecent stories, one news about himself, others spoke a little 
of politics, of the theatre, of Victor Noir; several attempted to be funny, but all these 
attempts only produced a forced laugh which sounded false and fell very flat. 

In the inner room I discovered a little sofa, and stretching myself on it as well as 
I could, I tried to go to sleep; but not even for a few minutes could I get a doze. 
Towards three o’clock M. Claude came in, sat down, and went fast asleep; a few 
minutes after, one of his subordinates called him; he got up immediately and dis- 
appeared. 

Outside the noise of the crowd became louder, denser, more continuous; the square 
now held about twenty-five thousand people, and listening to the roar it seemed as if 
I were listening to the roar of the sea when the waves are breaking on the shore; the 
same interminable crescendo of waves that Wagner has rendered so wonderfully in his 
music. The noise was not always sustained; there were loud tumults, convulsions, and 
over these the thin sounds of women’s and children’s voices rose and fell, just as the 
waves gush in fine spray over the deafening clangour. It was as if one were in the 
presence of a brutal elemental force. Sometimes this element was appeased, seemed to 
pause; then it gathered itself up, rising, rising, until at last it threw itself forward with 
redoubled fury, as if wishing to envelop everything; then gradually it fell back, gradu- 
ally itcalmed down, but only to rise again, and fall again, without rest, and ever without 
end. And what did this roar signify? Did it express joy, spite, crueltye No, it was not 
the echo of any deep-rooted feeling, merely a noise, the thunder of an element. 


VI. 


Towards three o’clock I descended into the street, perhaps for the tenth time. The 
guillotine was ready; the blade, separating the two posts, was silhouetted against the 
dark sky, looking more strange than terrible. I had expected to find the instrument of 
torture more imposing; the guillotine, long, straight, and narrow, reminded me of 
the arched and alert back of a swan, something sinister without grandeur. The heavy, 
plaited, blood-coloured basket inspired only repugnance; I knew it was into that basket 
the executioner would throw the body, still warm, and the severed head still throbbing. 

The Municipal Guard had arrived a little before, and now made a vast semi-circle 
in front of the prison entrance. ‘The horses snorted, crunched their bits, and swung 
their heads, and the whitening pavement under their hoofs was covered with spots of 
froth. The soldiers slept forlornly under their busbies, drawn down over their eyes. 

The files of soldiers which filled the square had been spaced out; they were now 
about three hundred instead of two hundred feet from the door of the prison. 

I went toward the line of uniforms so that I might better see the crowd that 
awaited in its perpetual eddying; always the rumble of a blind force. I remember an 
urchin in a blouse, and a young man about twenty with his eyes bent on the ground, 
and he was smiling as if his memory was a pleasant memory. Suddenly throwing up 
his head with a quick movement he opened his mouth very wide and uttered a pro- 
longed, wordless cry. ‘Then he lowered his eyes again and began smiling. What was 
passing in that young man’s soul? Why did he choose to remain eight hours in the 
cold, and without sleep? 

My ear could not distinguish the varying remarks of the crowd; sometimes the 
piercing voice of the newspaper boys could be heard above the continuous roaring. 
They cried their papers and booklets containing an account of Troppman’s life, even 
his execution and his last words. From time to time I heard disputes and brutal 
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laughter, and the shrill cries of women. Five or six began to sing the “Marseillaise,” 
but stopped abruptly. The “Marseillaise” is only impressive when it is sung by 
thousands of voices. ’ : 

“Down with Pierre Bonaparte,” cried a voice. “Hou! Hou! Ah! Ah!” The 
clamour increased, and suddenly the cries became rhythmical: “Bon-a-parte, Bon-a- 
parte,” to the air of the Lampions. The crowd must have absorbed an immense quantity 
of wine, for out of it rose an acrid steam, and there were many drunken men. The 
tavern lights flamed like red spots in the background, and the night grew blacker, the 
sky was no longer visible. On the trees which stood stark, like ghosts, perched bunches 
of urchins who whistled and imitated the cries of birds. One of them fell and broke his 
spine. He was fatally injured, but the crowd only laughed. 

I went back to the Governor’s apartments. In passing in front of the guillotine I 
perceived on the platform the executioner, and he surrounded by several prying folk 
for whose benefit he was rehearsing. He touched the spring of the plank to which the 
victim is roped; at the end of the plank was a crescent-shaped hole placed directly 
under the chopper; when he touched the spring the plank moved, and the blade 
descended automatically, falling quickly and with a thud. I could no longer watch 
this rehearsal; I had no wish to mount the scaffold. A feeling of crime, of secret shame 
took possession of me more and more. That is, perhaps, why the horses harnessed to 
the guillotine, peacefully munching their peck of oats before the door of the prison, 
seemed to me the only innocent creatures among us. 

I threw myself again on the sofa and listened to the noise of that high tide which 
came to me without cessation. 


Vil 


In accordance with the old saw, the last hour of waiting passed quicker than all 
the others put together. We were surprised to hear six o’clock ring out, and that only 
sixty minutes more remained before the execution took place. We were told that in 
another half hour we would be taken to Troppman’s cell, and all weariness vanished 
and every face grew bright. 

I do not know what my companians thought at that moment, but my heart was 
beating painfully. Some new arrivals were introduced, a priest among the number, a 
little man with white hair and emaciated features, dressed in a long soutane, with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour on his chest, and on his head was a large-brimmed hat. 
‘The Governor offered us some refreshments; in the parlour on the round table were 
large cups of chocolate; I could not drink any, but my host pressed me, saying that I 
should want it before the end, to revive me. ‘The morning air is very treacherous.” 

But it sickened me to try to eat; it was not a moment for eating, and for the 
hundredth time I said: “I have no right to be here; this is not my place.” 

“Ts he still asleep?” someone in our group asked while relishing his chocolate. 
(Nobody spoke of Troppman by name; he could only apply to him.) 

“Fe is still sleeping,” the Governor answered. 

“In spite of this hellish uproar?” 

The noise had become ear-splitting; it was a raucous growling, the sinister choir 
no longer went crescendo, but burst out into joyous triumph. 

“There are three walls between his cell and the street,” added the Governor. 

M. Claude who had returned to the principal role looked at his watch and said: 
“Twenty minutes past six. It is time we went.” 

I have no doubt that deep down in his consciousness each of us trembled, but 
nobody showed what he was feeling; as if there was nothing unusual, one after another 
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took his hat, and followed his guide officiously. : 
“Where are you dining to-day?” a journalist asked in a loud voice. 
He overdid it; we all knew that his indifference was only assumed. 


Vill 


We went through the great courtyard of the prison; in a corner, to the left, before 
a half-open door, we had to undergo a kind of roll call. Then we were allowed to 
enter a high, narrow room. It was empty with the exception of a brass stool in the 
middle of the floor, and M. Maxime du Camp whispered in my ear: “It is here that 
the prisoner will be groomed.” All our friends had not come; in counting them over, 
including the Governor, M. Claude, and the priest, there were ten. 

During the two or three minutes we awaited in that room while some formalities 
had to be gone through, the feeling that we had no right to do what we were doing, the 
feeling that we were helping with a simulated gravity at the murder of one of our 
fellow-creatures, that we were taking part in a hideous and illegal comedy, crossed my 
mind for the last time. 

M. Claude signed to us to follow him down a long flagged passage lit by two very 
dim lamps, and from that moment I knew nothing more except that at once, at once, 
that instant, that second, something awful was about to take place. 

Having quickly ascended two staircases, and crossed another passage, descended a 
winding staircase, we found ourselves before an iron door. Here he 1s/ 

The jailer cautiously turned the key in the lock; the door opened without a sound, 
and silently we glided into a large room with yellow walls, barred windows, and an 
empty and tumbled bed. The steady flame of a lamp showed every object plainly. 

I was the last to enter, and I remember that I involuntarily closed my eyes, but not 
before I had noticed near me, to one side, a young face, brown hair, and black eyes. He 
turned round slowly and looked at us with a prolonged and absent stare. 

This was Troppman. 

He had awakened before we came, and we found him sitting at a table on which 
was a letter of farewell to his mother. (It was an insignificant little letter.) 

M. Claude took off his hat and approached the prisoner. 

“Troppman,” he said in his dry voice, low and flexible, “we have come to tell you 
that your appeal has been rejected, and that your hour has come.” The condemned 
man raised his eyes which had lost their vague fixity; he looked him all over with a 
calm and sleepy air without saying a word. 

“My son,” cried the priest in a colourless voice, approaching him from the other 
side, “be brave.” 

Troppman turned upon him the same look that he had cast on M. Claude. 

“T knew he was not afraid,’ M. Claude said, assuringly. ‘Now that he has so 
bravely stood the first shock, I will answer for him.” 

He was like a master flattering and encouraging a pupil at examination. 

“Oh, I’m not afraid,” the prisoner answered, “I’m not afraid.” 

He had a fresh young baritone voice that was very agreeable to listen to. 

The priest took a bottle of wine from his pocket. 

“Would you like a little wine, my sone” 

“Thank vou, I have no need for it,” Troppman replied, bowing slightly. 

“You still persist in declaring that you are innocent of the crime for which you are 
condemned?” 

“T struck no blow.” 

“But—” said the Governor. 
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“T struck no blow.” 


“And you admit that you had accomplices that did strike the blowe” 
“Yes, I admit that.” ’ 
“You don’t wish to name them?” 
“T cannot, and I won’t; no, I won't.” 
_ His voice grew menacing, his face flushed, and he seemed on the point of losing 
his temper. 
“Very well, very well,” M. Claude said soothingly, as if trying to make him 


understand that these questions were only a formality, and that it was already time for 
him to think of other things. 


Then they began to get him ready, and before that lugubrious ceremony there 
were some preparations. ‘Iwo warders approached the condemned man and began to 
take off the straight waistcoat, a sort of blouse made of coarse blue gingham, fastened 
at the back with thongs and buckles, and with long sleeves closed like bags and tied 
to the waistbelt by strong cords. Troppman was about two paces from me, on one side, 
and I could observe him at my ease. His face would have been beautiful if it had not 
been disfigured by a swollen and repulsive mouth, funnel-shaped, and fan-like a few 
black teeth spread themselves out in it. His dark hair was thick and slightly waved, 
the eye-lashes were long, and the eyes prominent and expressive. His forehead was 
high, and the nose regular and curved; a light down, black and frizzled, lay on his chin. 
This man, met elsewhere than in prison, and in other circumstances, would have made a 
favourable impression. I have met his type by hundreds among workmen and pupils 
of public schools. He was of middle height, with the slightness of youth, very graceful, 
and not yet twenty. His skin was a healthy colour, he was fresh and rosy, and did not 
pale even when we entered his cell. Throughout the night he had slept soundly. 

While they were taking off his waistcoat he raised his eyes; his breathing was 
regular and deep like a man leisurely ascending a mountain. Once or twice he threw 
back his hair with a toss of his head, as if to chase away a pestering thought; then, turn- 
ing his head round, he looked up quickly and sighed almost imperceptibly. Apart 
from these fugitive movements he betrayed no fear, nor even uneasiness, nor any kind 
of emotion. We were all without doubt more pale and agitated than he. 

When his hands were free from the waistcoat he raised them with a smile of 
satisfaction to his head while they untied the thongs from behind; it was the gesture of 
a little child who is being undressed. Himself took off his shirt and put on a clean one, 
which he buttoned most carefully at the neck. 

It was a strange sight to watch the easy and ample movements of that naked torso 
and the naked limbs showing against the yellow prison wall. 

He put on his boots, noisily tapping the heel and the toe on the wooden floor to 
make them go on easier, and he did these things unconsciously, gaily; it was as if some- 
body had called to take him for a walk. He was silent, and we, too, were silent, merely 
exchanging looks and shrugs of the shoulders, for we were astonished at the simplicity 
of his bearing—a simplicity which, like all tranquil and natural phenomena in life, 
had a grace of its own. 

One of the group, whom I met later in the day, told me that during the time we 
were in the cell it seemed to him that we had passed from the year 1870 back to 1794, 
and were not simple citizens, but Jacobeans, leading to execution not a vulgar assassin, 
but a legitimist marquis, “A Red Heel.” ; 

When prisoners are receiving the death sentence they usually fall into a state of 
insensibility bordering of catalepsy, as if they were already dead before their execu- 
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tion, or they pose bravely, or they throw themselves into a state of nervousness, weeping, 
trembling, imploring pardon. Troppman belonged to none of these; his attitude 
surprised even M. Claude himself. I swear that if Troppman had been craven my 
nerves could not have stood it; I should have run away, but in the presence of his firm, 
simple, and modest demeanour all my feelings—the feeling of disgust that, the murderer 
inspired in me, the monster who had throttled little children while they cried “Mamma, 
mamma,” the feeling of pity that I felt for this human being whom death was going 
to swallow up—all my feelings were merged and drowned in one—that of wonderment. 

And what was Troppman’s moral support? Was he playing a part before specta- 
tors? Was he giving us a last exhibition? Or did his self-possession come from an 
inner courage? Was his pride excited by the words of M. Claude? The pride of that 
struggle which he would sustain to the end? Or was there some other sentiment which 
we could not divine? ' 

He has brought his secret with him to the grave. Several people were convinced 
that Troppman was not in the full possession of his senses; the meaningless murder, 
which nothing could explain, certainly seems to confirm that opinion. 

IX 

When he had finished putting on his boots he stood up, straightened himself. 
“T am ready;” 

They put him into the strait waistcoat again. M. Claude asked us to leave the 
prisoner alone with the priest. 

We had hardly been in the corridor two minutes before the frail young man joined 
us, his head lifted courageously, his figure drawn up. The religious sentiment was not 
strong in him; he went through this last ceremony as a formality. The priest coldly 
pronounced absolution. 

All our party, with the prisoner between us, mounted the narrow winding staircase 
which we had descended a quarter of an hour before. We were suddenly plunged into 
impenetrable darkness; the lamps had gone out; and a moment of indescribable con- 
fusion followed. We rushed down, jostling each other, our hurried feet ringing sonor- 
ously on the staircase. We pressed forward, our shoulders knocking against each other. 
Someone lost his hat and began to swear: “By God, will you get a candle, a light?”; 
and between us, in the darkness, was our victim, our prey. But where? If he had 
wished to profit by the blackness, and had been agile, he could have saved himself— 
where? Where?e No matter where; in the corner of the prison he could have broken 
his head against the wall. At least he would have been his own executioner. I do not 
know if the others thought as I did; at any rate, my conjectures were groundless. When 
our party emerged out of the maze of the staircase into the corridor the frail young man 
was in our midst. The guillotine had not lost its prey. ‘Then the procession formed 
towards the scaffold. 


xX 


The procession was more or less of a scramble, Troppman walking in front with an 
alert and agile step, almost gaily and hurriedly, we trying to keep pace with him. A 
few managed to pass him on the right and left to get a glimpse of his face for the last 
time. We crossed the passage and descended the second stairs almost at a run, Tropp- 
man jumping two at a time; we flew along another passage, and having run up several 
more steps, found ourselves back in the room that had no furniture in it but a footstool. 
It was on that stool that the prisoner would be readied. We had entered by one door, . 
and through another, in the opposite wall, there came slowly and gravely a man in a 
black coat with a white tie; one would have said he was a minister or a diplomat—he | 
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was the executioner. He was followed by an old man in a black frock coat, his first 
assistant, the executioner of Beauvais, who carried a leather bag in his hand. 

Troppman stood quite still before the stool, and we were grouped about him. The 
executioner and his assistant were on his right, behind them stood the priest; the 
Governor and M. Claude were on his left. The old man opened his bag with a key 
and took out several white straps with buckles; he struggled down on his knees behind 
Troppman and began to attach these to his feet. The prisoner had unknowingly put 
one foot on a strap, and the old man was obliged to raise his foot, but before touching 
Troppman’s leg he said, “Excuse me, sir,” twice. Troppman turned round, and with 
a slight bow raised his foot and loosed the leather band. 

While this was going on the priest read in a low voice prayers in French from a 
book. Two other assistants of the executioner quickly removed the strait-waistcoat, 
crossed Troppman’s hands behind his back, and began to wind the cords round the body. 
M. de Paris gave his instructions by an indication of the finger, to the right, to the left. 
...A hole had not been made in one of the thongs, the old man fumbled again in the 
bag, then in his pockets, and at last took out a crooked awl. He tried to pass it through 
the leather, but his fingers were swollen with gout and the leather was new and tough. 
At last he made a hole, then he tried to pass the hook through, but it would not go; 
he began again and tried to make a new eyelet hole; and the priest, seeing that all was 
not going smoothly, said the prayers slower, so that the old man might have more time. 

When that operation came to an end, during which I confess a cold sweat ran down 
my face, they commenced another. They asked Troppman to sit down on the stool, 
and the old gouty man drew out a small pair of scissors, and twisting his mouth at every 
snip he carefully cut away the collar of the prisoner’s shirt—-the shirt that had been put 
on with so much care and which could have been so easily cut before giving it to him! 
The gingham was coarse and resisted the scissors’ edge. 

M. de Paris did not seem satisfied with these preparations; the opening at the neck 
was not large enough by a hand’s breadth. The gout-ridden creature began again and 
cut away a large piece of the stuff, revealing the top part of the prisoner’s back; the 
shoulder-blades could be seen, and Troppman drew them together, for the room was 
very cold. The old fellow then began at his hair; he put one swollen hand on the 
young man’s head, which was lowered submissively, and snipped with the right hand. 

The locks of light brown hair slid over the young man’s shoulders and fell to the 
ground, a curl rolled just to my feet. TTroppman held his head down resignedly, the 
priest said the prayers still more deliberately. I could not take my eyes off the 
prisoner’s hands, those hands reddened with innocent blood and now lying so inert, one 
upon the other; and then I looked at his throat, so white, so delicate, the throat of a 
child, and while I watched my imagination drew a transversal line across it... and on 
that throat, in a few minutes ... the heavy blade would fall, tearing the sinews, severing 
the vertebrez. That body did not seem to deserve such a fate; it was so young, so white, 
so polished, so full of life! And in spite of myself I wondered “What thoughts are 
passing in that bent head? Is he saying with clenched teeth: ‘No, Pll be brave’r 
Perhaps past memories are whirling in that head. Perhaps he sees one of his victims 
in agony. Perhaps he is saying: “This is nothing at all; we shall sce later’; and perhaps 
he will go on repeating this phrase until death falls upon him, and there never again 
will be any means of escape.” 

The clipping went on, the hair crunched between the old man’s scissors, and when 
he was finished Troppman sat upright and shook his head. Usually this is the time for 
the prisoner, who is still capable of speech, to make a last request to the Governor, ask- 
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ing him to settle his debts for him with the money that remains over, thanking the 
wardens, and charging those present to send a last letter or a curl to his parents. Tropp- 
man did none of these things; he despised such sentimentalities; he waited in a sullen 
silence. They threw a jacket over his shoulders, and the executioner took him by the 
elbow. 

“Troppman,” M. Claude said, breaking the sickening silence, “this is the great 
moment; in a few minutes all will be over. Do you still persist in keeping back the 
names of your accomplices?” av fe 

“Yes, sir, I do,” Troppman answered, without the slightest tremor in his agreeable 
baritone voice, and he accompanied his words with a slight bow, as if he were sorry 
that it was impossible for him to give a more agreeable answer. 

“Well, let us start,” said M. Claude. 

And we set out down the great courtyard of the prison. 


XI 


It wanted a minute to seven, and there was hardly any light in the sky; the fog 
choked the air and hid every object. The roar of the crowd stunned us, an interminable 
and shrill hooting greeted us almost before we had passed the threshold. Some had 
remained behind, the rest of us went at a great speed towards the door, and while 
walking with the others I drew to one side. . Troppman walked quickly, dragging his 
feet, the straps impeding his steps. 

He was so young, so small, almost a child! 

The door swung back, a cry of gratification gushed from the crowd, and the monster 
awaiting its prey came into our view with its two posts and its chopper aloft in the 
dawning light. 

A freezing cold penetrated to our bones, a cold which turned me sick, and it 
seemed that the cold had come with us through the same door; my legs shook under me. 
Then I looked at Troppman. His head was thrown back, his knees bent, as if he were 
about to receive a blow; “‘he is fainting,’ someone said near me; but he recovered 
immediately and marched with firm step. Those who wanted to see the head falling 
ran before him. I had not the courage; my heart tightened and I stood near the door. 

I saw the executioner, like a black tower, rise suddenly at the left side of the 
guillotine; I saw Troppman separate himself from the others and climb the ladder 
(there were ten rungs, ten!) ; I saw him stop and glance around; I heard him say: 
“Tell M. Claude”; I saw him on the scaffold; I saw the men on left and right throw 
themselves upon him like spiders on a fly; I saw him advance, his head thrown forward, 
his feet groping; but I could look no more. I turned away and waited. The ground 
went from under me; I seemed to be waiting an eternity, and in that time I heard the 
roar of the crowd at the sight of Troppman burst like a bomb; and then a breathless 
silence. 

In front of me stood a soldier, a young man with rosy cheeks, a robust fellow, and 
I knew that he was watching me intently, with a stupefied perplexity, and I thought 
“There is that soldier, a boy from some distant village, belonging to good and honest. 
parents—what is he seeing here?” 

Then I heard the light noise of wood striking wood; it was the half circle of the 
collar falling on the head of the prisoner. A dull roar followed, something rolled 
noisily, and an oh/ It was like as if some huge animal were trying to vomit; that is the 
only sound I can compare it to. Everything grew dark; someone caught me by the 
arm; I looked at him, it was M. Claude’s secretary, M. G , whom I afterwards 
learnt M. Maxime du Camp had asked to look after me. 
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(79 s 
You are very pale. Would you like some water?” he asked me, smiling. I 
thanked him and went back through the courtyard to the prison, which now seemed to 
me like a haven from the atrocities that were being committed without. 


XII 


Our group gathered again in the guardhouse near the door to bid the Governor 
good-bye and to allow the crowd time to scatter. I went in also, and heard some more 
details. ‘roppman, before being tied to the plank, had thrown his head on one side 
so that it would not go into the collar; the executioners pulled him back by the hair 
and he bit one of their fingers. I also heard how, immediately after the execution, 
when the body had been thrown into the van, which had disappeared rapidly, two men 
made their way through the crowd of soldiers, and going up to the guillotine they 
sopped their handkerchiefs in the blood which flowed through the chinks of the planks. 

I listened to the conversation like one in a dream; I was very weary, and so was 
everybody else; at the same time they all looked relieved, as if a burden had fallen 
from their shoulders; but not one of us, I say not one, looked like a man who felt sure 
that he had been present at the carrying out of an act of justice; they all seemed to 
turn from it, as if wishing to shake off all responsibility of this murder. 

I bade good-bye to the Governor, and went away with Maxime du Camp. A 
flood of human beings, men, women and children rolled before us, a dirty and hideous 
stream. Everybody was silent; just a workman now and then asking: “Where are you 
going? And your” and the occasional whistle of an urchin when a light-of-love passed 
in her carriage. Every face wore an expression of boredom, fatigue, discontent, dis- 
illusionment and vexation; there were no drunken men; evidently they had been 
brought home or had gone to bed themselves. And all this crowd were drawn again 
ne Ue wheel of daily life. And what were their feelings as they returned to 
this life 

As we went I discussed with M. Maxime du Camp the scenes we had witnessed 
that night. Why were these spectacles allowed? Why were the barbarous customs of 
the Middle Ages retained? What was the purpose of that toilet, the walks through the 
corridors and up the staircases? And capital punishment itself—how do we justify it? 

We have seen what effect the spectacle produced on the crowd; I should say the 
illusion, for out of the seventy thousand men perhaps fifty or sixty, hardly more, could 
only see something in the dim light of morning, from behind the backs of soldiers. 
And the others? What had they gained from that demoralizing night? That night of 
debauchery? 

I recall the young workman whom I watched for a few minutes. Did he believe 
that he would go to his work with more energy and a more vigorous hate for sloth and 
vice? 

And myself—what have I drawn from the emotions of that night 

An involuntary feeling of wonderment in the presence of a man I knew to be a 
murderer, a monster of immorality, because he knew how to face death! Is that the 
result aimed at by the Legislature? Wherein lies the famous “moral end” of executions, 
so often belied by facts? 

But enough of argument; the subject is an endless one. Yet no one will deny that 
capital punishment is one of the burning questions of the present day. 

But if my narrative will help those who wish to abolish capital punishment, or at 
least help to prevent these executions being turned into a public spectacle, I shall be 
content, and will forgive myself for this night spent in front of the guillotine. 


AS IT HAPPENED 


by Clemence Dane 


Oxford Street is a fine sight towards Christmas when the sun shines and the 
shoppers throng the pavements; but the wind is bitter at the street corners. 

I heard a tune as I came out of a hat shop, a floating spider’s thread of sound that 
caught and drew me after it. A slender little gentleman was standing by the curb, a 
battered fiddle under his chin. He was so like my own father that he made my heart 
ache. 

I said, covering the hatefulness of almsgiving as best I could, “What a pretty 
tune that is! It’s like a bit of sunshine. It did me good to hear it. What is it?” 

He answered, in the pleasant precise accents of an earlier generation, “Bach’s 
‘Chaconne.’ ” 

I said, “I don’t understand music, but I think it’s beautiful.” 

He said serenely, “I have been paid twenty guineas to play people that tune. I 
was in an orchestra. But I broke my finger. 

He did not say any more. It was I who began to say, fumbling, “I am very sorry. 
It—it’s a hard world.” What else could I say? 

He smiled slightly without answering. He was too courteous to turn again to his 
fiddling while I was beside him, but I felt an unspoken “What are you waiting for? 
What can you dor” 

What could I do? After all, what can one do? I had a train to catch. 

I said, awkwardly, “Well, good luck!” 

He bowed. I left him. As I turned into the tube I heard the “Chaconne” once 
more through the noises of the traffic, a thread of music, golden as his courage, frail 
as his forlorn old age. 

Oxford Street is a fine sight on a sunny winter day; but the wind is bitter at the 
street corners. 


“OW before starting this narrative, we must impress on the minds of the 
\ « ¢ that these women occupied most of their time with metaphysical re- 
a y 
So far as the women without breasts knew there had never been a man in the land 
incongruous that they should so concern themselves so mightily with something about 
that grave cloth—love. But there was reason in all of this. 


~ readers that the women without breasts, who lived in the land of Kar, 

All 
is ¥ search in the field of love; forever searching for the crystallization of 
of Kar. They had never heard of that excellent creature, their predecessors having 
which they knew nothing. One among us today would suggest that these excellent 
Rock stratas before the time of this story the gracious queen Gee of all of the 
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G A » had never experienced the raptures of love. It was for this very reason 
o. EN 9 that chimerical marvel. 
failed to set down any scrap that would slake their curiosity. Now it surely must seem 
ladies resign themselves to their fate of living a cloistered life without worrying about 
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women without breasts had discovered the estatic mysteries of love. Why she had 
wished to keep secret this wonderful knowledge was a matter for conjecture. Some 
contended that the secret was too wonderful to be comprehended by the people of lesser 
intelligence; others, wishing to belittle their queen, whispered that she was merely 
ungenerous but the red haired women without breasts, whose titian hair caused them 
to be authorities on all dead as well as living questions, put forth the notion that their 
queen had not given them her secret because she felt that they could better appreciate 
its splendor if they would discover it for themselves. 

It was known throughout the land of Kar that Queen Gee had deposited the 
glamorous secret in the bottom of the bay in a well bound box. She had chosen such a 
place where the bottom lay many leagues beneath the purple surface and so that it 
would be extremely difficult to recover it. Many had attempted to hoist the box that 
held the secret of love from the sea with the result that scores had come to an untimely 
death. If the greedy water had not eaten them in their vain attempt then they would 
be put to death in a manner too terrible to delineate by the disappointed women who 
awaited, over anxious, for the information to be divulged. 

Just how this simple little cask was responsible for the destruction of a whole race 
of people will be related in its proper place but it will be well to bear in mind that it 
did so that the reader can better appreciate the attitude taken toward it. 

Now each attempt to recover the box from the depths of the bay was accompanied 
by a ceremony of unusual proportions. ‘he nation would rise with the sun and each 
individual would occupy herself with offering sacrifices of pearl dust, to the God, Love. 
Intricate dances would be accomplished and no end of other observances would occupy 
the attention of the women without breasts—all in the hope of touching the vanity of 
their God into assisting them to earthly happiness. 

Centuries had elapsed in this fashion and yet the secret was inviolate. Scores of 
the women had come to weary of life inasmuch as it was beginning to seem like there 
was no end to their hopeless plight. But new hope was given by the fact that a child 
was being raised purposely to recover the box. It was true that no end of others had 
been raised for this very reason but this new child evinced characteristics that had a 
strange foreboding. 

Myrna, for that was the child’s name, was well loved. The red haired women 
would sigh to think that she, no doubt, would be destroyed like all of the failures who 
preceded her. But this thought never occurred to Myrna. 

She would swim each morning in the smooth waters of the bay and her close 
cropped hair would glisten like gold as she travelled at such a pace as to make even 
the fish envious. And then she would suddenly dip under the water and would be gone 
for such a length of time that the lookers-on would suggest searching for her. But 
then she always appeared again, gliding toward the shore. 

As she would come running up the bank her narrow masculine hips would cause 
quivvers in the spines of the women without breasts, who would be there to greet her, 
and they would wonder about the cause of this lovely sensation. ‘he greeters would 
skip toward her and clasp her trim brown body in their arms experiencing a pleasure 
enjoyed only by women in a country that was more balanced than was theirs. 

Myrna had spent years in this manner until by this time she was so conversant with 
the typography of the bay that she could feel almost as much at ease in the water as 
on land. And then the day came when she felt that she would be able to bring the 
coveted box to the surface. 

Her mother, one of the red haired women, announced to the land that on the next 
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full moon day the attempt would be made. Preparations were inaugurated. Tedious 
ceremonies were gone through with a light hearted gaiety in getting ready for full 
moon day. 

And so the populace was prepared when the sun rose, on the anticipated day. The 
bay was littered with barges that were strewn with Hibiscus and Fuchsia. The women 
reclined on pallets sipping wines of rare excellence that had the odor of musk. Pearl 
dust was burning on tiny altars. 

Myrna was borne to the spot where the box had been cast into the water on a barge 
far more lovely than the rest--the barge that was reserved for use on only such 
occasions as this. 

Uneasy smiles flickered over the faces as she poised herself for the ascent. The 
water parted beautifully to admit her, making scarcely a ripple. A slight shudder 
skimmed from barge to barge as she disappeared. They were reluctant to part with 
their pet. 

The watchers fell to gaming with cards that resembled the Tarok cards that we 
sometimes see today. They did not play too earnestly because each was too restless— 
restless just like a bride but of course they did not know about this phase of life. 

After three candles had given their last glow excitement became intense. A fourth 
was lighted and had just about run its course when, far beneath the boats, Myrna could 
be seen shooting toward the surface. The ripple of the water as she broke the even 
surface was simultaneous with the last flicker-of the candle. 

There was a strange box clasped in Myrna’s arms. When this was observed a 
noise went up such as can issue only from the mouths of the women without breasts. 
The triumph merited such a greeting for it had been attained only after mountains 
had been mown down in the trying. 

It would not have been paying due reverence to the box and to its finder to open 
it without ceremony. So for three days and three nights continuous observance took 
place. Two of each type of animal in the land was burned on a golden pyre while 
chants were intoned. 

The box was to be opened on the fourth day as Helios drove over the mountain 
and when this time arrived the women without breasts were near unto frenzy. The 
Queen, who was really as wrought-up as her subjects, maintained stateliness such as 
is befitting to a queen. 

She walked quietly the jeweled altar upon which rested the box. The lid yielded 
with little pressure. It was raised and she peered in. 

The multitude was astonished because they expected some evincement of rapture 
but the queen turned quietly and walked away, first informing them that all that wished 
might come and look into the box. 

So upset by the actions of their queen there was none of the excitement that we 
would justly expect. The groups that peered into the box were quiet and well behaved. 
After each had viewed the contents carefully they turned and went to their homes. 
Finally the square was vacant. 

This marks the end of my chronicle also the end of the race of the women without 
breasts because each took her own life upon reaching her home. 

If these ladies had known what the usual young lady of cur age knows she would, 
no doubt, have been existing today but the spectacle that they saw was such a dis- 
appointment to them that their lives were no longer worth living. In the box was a 
piece of carved marble such as any visitor of Pompeii will see in a prominent place 
over the doors of the brothels. 
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GN (AUMANITY, enthralled throughout the ages by the charm of mysterious 
Wik i love, palpitates at the mere mention of its sacred name. 
ne It has always divined the immutable essence of love, perceptible 
(czas) [4 through the veil of life; for unassuaged or disillusioned hopes, which 
peo the fugitive illusions of terrestrial love leave upon the human heart, are 
CARS SS responsible for the presentiment that no one can possess his true ideal 
except in the very light of creation from which it emanates. 

And that is why many predestined lovers have disdained here on earth their mortal 
senses, sacrificed kisses, foregone embraces; and with gaze intent on far-off nuptial 
ecstasy, have projected the duality of their nature into the mystic flames of the heavens. 
In these rare beings saturated with faith, Death inspires merely an excitement of hope; 
in them a kind of Love-phoenix has consumed the dust of its wings that it might be 
reborn immortal; they have accepted from the earth only the effort which was necessary 
in order to be detached from it. 

If it is then true that such a love can be expressed only by him who has experienced 
it, and since avowal, analysis and example would serve merely as salubrious corrollaries, 
does not the writer of these lines, favored as he has been by this celestial emotion, owe a 
fraternal confession to all those who carry exile in their soul? 

I believe he does. In all simplicity, then, it was by the following chain of circum- 
stances and futile chances of the world that the sublime adventure came to me. 

Thanks to the perfect courtesy of Monsieur le Duc de Marmier, I found myself 
one beautiful evening in the year 1868 at a function given in the Hotel des Affaires 


Etrangeres. 
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The Duke was connected with the family of Monsieur le Marquis de Moustiers, 
then at the Affaires. It so happened that two days before, while dining with one of 
our friends, I had expressed the desire to view the imperial world on some important 
occasion; and Monsieur de Marmier, especially gracious, had called for me at my 
home in Rue Royale and had taken me to the reception, which we reached at half-past 
ten. 

After the customary presentations, I left my affable companion and sought my 
own orientation. 

The vista of the ball was brilliant; crystal chandeliers of heavy lustre flamed on 
foreheads and official smiles; sumptuous costumes mingled Shc) pecencrst the satin 
of shoulders, which diamonds deluged with brightness, shimmered with light. 

In the principal salon where quadrilles were now being formed, black dinner 
coats, surmounted by famous visages, half revealed the brilliant rays of new gold 
badges and stars. Young girls seated in gowns of silk mousseline with ornamented 
trains, waited, their dance programs held in gloved hands, for the quadrille to begin. 
Here, Attaches of the Embassy whose lapels were heavy with jewelled orders passed; 
there, general officers, cravated in red and wearing the cross of the commander over 
their shoulders, complimented in low tones the aristocratic beauties of the court. 
One read triumph in the eyes of these favorites of an inconstant Fortune. 

In the neighboring salons diplomatic groups formed, among which was distin- 
guishable the purple hood of a bishop. Watchful strangers, fans held to lips, walked 
on the arms of “counselors” of chancellries; over them glances passed with the coldness 
of stone. A vague uneasiness seemed to prevail on all faces... . In short, the evening 
appeared to me like one of phantoms and I imagined from one moment to the next 
that the invisible impresario of these magic shades was going to cry out from behind 
the scenes the sacramental “Disappear!” 

With the bored indolence imposed by etiquette, I crossed the room again and 
arrived at a small salon almost empty, whose guests I could hardly see. The balcony 
of a very large window which was wide open invited my desire for solitude; I went 
out and leaned upon it. And there I allowed my gaze to wander over the panorama 
of nocturnal Paris which was extended below me, from the Arc de |’Etoile to Notre 
Dame. 

Such a dazzling night! On all sides, as far as the eye could reach, myriads of 
fixed and moving lights peopled space. Beyond the wharves and bridges streaked with 
lights of carriages, the heavy foliage of the Tuileries opposite the window moved, green 
spots of light, in the south wind. In the sky a thousand fires burned in the blue-black 
vastness. Far below the reflections of the stars shivered in the sombre water: the 
Seine flowed under its arches with the slow movement of a lagoon. The nearest butter- 
flies of gaslight appeared, through the bright leaves of shrubbery, to be flowers of gold 
upon them. A sound that was the breathing of the strange capital expanded and 
diminished in immensity: this surging tide blended with the illumination. 

And measures of the waltz floated from the scintillation of violins into the night. 

At the sudden memory of the king in exile, there came to me a sense of mourning 
a sadness and regret that I too was merely a passerby on this festive occasion. My mind 
was already lost in revery when an unexpected and delicious effluvium of white lilac 
very close to me, caused me to half turn toward the feminine presence which it doubt- 
less betrayed. 

In the enclosure at my right a young girl was leaning her gloved elbow upon the 
garnet velvet drapery which was folded over the balustrade. 
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As a matter of fact the mere sight of her, the impression that was projected by her 
whole personality, troubled me to the point where I became oblivious of all the 
surrounding visions of brilliance! And where had I seen this face before? 

_ Oh! How had it been possible for a countenance of a charm s0 exalted, breathing a 
dignity of heart so chaste, how had it been possible for a Beatrice whose eyes were 
pervaded only with mystic hope—this was evident in her—to become lost in this 
worldly gathering? 

In the midst of my amazement I seemed suddenly to recognize this young woman; 
memories already faint, like farewells, were evoked around her! And confusedly in 
the distance I saw again autumn evenings which we had passed together, formerly, in 
an obscure old chateau in Brittany where the beautiful dowager of Locmaria gathered 
around her, on certain anniversaries, a few intimate friends. 

Gradually the syllables of a forgotten name, paled by the mists of years, came back 
to my mind: 

“Mademoiselle d’Aubelleyne!” I said to myself. 

In the days which I recalled Lysiane d’Aubelleyne was still a child. I myself 
was only a sombre adolescent; and under the secular avenues of Locmaria our mutual 
savagery had several times achieved for us, as we returned from walks, chance meetings 
at the hour when the stars were rising. And—I remembered—the gravity of our con- 
versations, so unusual at our age, together with the spirituality of our favorite subjects, 
had disclosed to us a thousand affinities of the soul, so that often long silences, supra- 
mortal perhaps, passed between us. 

At that time Lysiane had had no mother for two years. The Baron d’Aubelleyne, 
having resigned as commander of a ship when his great sorrow came upon him, had 
sadly retired with his two daughters to his ancestral estate, and it was only on rare 
occasions that he appeared in the social world about him. 

This seclusion offered nothing that was unwelcome to a young girl born with the 
“mal du ciel,” as was the expression of the country. “he vow to remain virgin, which 
was known to be her secret, could be read in her eyes the color of violets after a storm. 
On the contrary, as became a saintly child, she was pleased by the seclusion in which 
her radiant spring was doomed to fade by the side of an old man to whose last days 
she brought comfort. Voluntarily she accustomed herself to living in this manner, 
bringing up her young sister, occupying herself with the chateau, with her poor, with 
the nuns of the neighborhood, and disdainful of any other future. 

Already a doer of holy works, she found her salvation in this existence of alms- 
giving, of work and hymns, in which the virginity of her nature shone through the pure 
incense of all her thoughts as a golden lamp glows in its sanctuary. 

But, since the hours of those vaguely remembered meetings in the chateau of 
Brittany, we had never seen each other again; and now suddenly I found her here 
before me, in Paris, on this official nocturnal balcony,—and how her pure vision stood 
out from this scene of gaiety! 

Yes, it was she indeed. Nowas heretofore the sweetness of beings already in posses- 
sion of their angel characterized her pensive beauty. She must have been twenty-three or 
twenty-four. A natural pallor, covering the exquisite oval of her face and brightened 
by two radiant blue eyes, joined her black lustrous hair which was adorned with white 
lilacs. 

Her costume, of a mysterious distinction and becoming to her for this reason, was 
of dull black silk lamé, embroidered allover with fine seeds of jet and veiled by a 


sinuous scarf of pale lavender tulle. 
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A frail wreath of white lilacs undulated on her slender body from the waist to 
the shoulder; the warmth of her being deepened the delicate perfumes of this orna- 
ment. Her other hand, lying on her dress, held a closed fan: the very fragile golden 
thread that formed her necklace bore at its end a small-cross of pearls. 

And, as formerly, I felt that it was only the trnsparence of her soul which fasci- 
nated me in this young woman! And that every passionate thought inspired by her 
sight would remain for me always an ideal a thousand times less alluring than a simple 
and fraternal participation in her sadness and her faith. 

For several moments I contemplated the beautiful young woman with an admira- 
tion as naive as it was astonished at her presence in a milieu so remote from her 
nature. ... She seemed to understand and to recognize me, with a smile full of indul- 
gence and candor. In truth, the beings who feel themselves worthy to inspire the 
nobility of such a sentiment, accept it with infinite delicacy. Their august humility 
receives it as a very simple and very natural tribute, the honor of which belongs to God, 

I took a step forward and approached her. 

‘(Mademoiselle d’Aubelleyne,” I said, “‘has not, during these many years, entirely 
forgotten the morose transient whom she met in the manor of Locmaria?” 

“T do indeed remember, monsieur.” 

“You were then a very young girl, more meditative than sad, more sweet than gay, 
and whose smile was never more than a quick flash of light; nevertheless, may I pre- 
sume to tell you that beneath the clear transparence of your childish eyes I divined the 
future woman, veiled with melancholy, who appears before me this evening?” 

“Although older, I am glad that you do not find me otherwise changed.” 

“Moreover, observing you as you mingle with these people, I have the feeling that 
you are absent from them—and that for you I am more of a stranger than if you had 
never known me. In fact, one might guess that you had already—suffered from life?” 

Her distraction ceased. She looked at me as though to understand fully the 
significance I wished to give my words and replied: 

“No, monsieur—at least not in the way your words might be interpreted. I am 
not one of the disillusioned; and if I have not sought, if I do not desire any joy from 
life, I understand that others may find life beautiful. This evening, for instance,—is it 
not a charming night? What sweet music! Just now in the ballroom I saw two fiancés; 
they held each other by the hand, pale with happiness; they will be married. Ah, it 
must be such joy to be a mother! And to live with love, rocking a little child whose 
smile is light.” 

She sighed and I saw her close her eyes. 

“Oh! The perfume of these lilacs makes me ill,” she said. 

She became silent, almost stirred. | 

I was on the point of asking under what vague regret this deep feeling was con- 
cealed when, like a shapeless bird made of wind, of sonorous echoes and of darkness, 
Midnight—taking flight suddenly from Notre Dame—fell heavily through space from 
church to church, striking the ancient towers with its blind wings, plunged into the 
abyss, vibrated and then disappeared. 

Although the hour had finished ringing, Mlle. d’Aubelleyne, leaning forward 
attentively, appeared to be listening to I know not what sounds lost in the distance and 
which doubtless prolonged for her this midnight; for certain very slight movements of 
her head seemed to follow a chiming which I no longer heard. 

“One could believe that your thoughts accompanied these fleeting hours to the 
farthest shades!” ; 
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P “Ah!” she murmured, the light of her eyes blending with the shining of the stars. 
“It is because today was my last day of probation and because the pealing of this hour 
is for me only the sound of chains that fall apart, transporting my delivered soul far 
from here! ... Not merely far from this occasion, but out of the material world where 
we ourselves are only appearances of reality and from which at last I am going to be 
separated forever.” 

At these words I regarded my aloof companion with a kind of uneasy steadiness. 

“Certainly,” I replied, “in listening to you I recognized the child of yesterday! 
But what amazes me somewhat is the innate and profound desire of detachment which 
persists in you at a time when the full tlower of your youth and the mysterious charm of 
your beauty give you the right to all the joys of this world!” 

“Oh,” she said in a voice which seemed to me to be the sound of a solitary spring 
hidden in the forest. ‘Where is the joy, in the sense the world knows the word, which 
is not consumed and does not consequently deny itself, by its own satiety? In not wish- 
ing to experience the mortifications of life, does one deprecate its benefits? What after 
all are pleasures which, being realized, are poisoned by an essential remorse? ... And 
what greater happiness than to live one’s life with a soul strong, pure, unfrustrated, 
having placed oneself out of the reach of all mortal concupiscence, in order not to 
descend from one’s high ideal?” 

“Tt is easy to speak with force when one avoids the test of proof.” 

“T am only a human creature, made of flesh and weaknesses, a sinner even, always; 
why should I desire other struggles than those from which I am certain to come out 
victorious?” 

“Then,” I asked with affectionate surprise, “how does it happen that you are here 
tonightr” 

An ineffable smile, composed of terrestrial disdain and sacred ecstasy, illumined 
the pallor of her features. 

“Tn my docility I had to submit to the ancient custom of Carmel which decrees 
that the humble fiancée of the Cross must confront the temptations of the world before 
pronouncing her vows. I am here through obedience.” — 

At this very moment harmonious melodies of the ball reached us more distinctly. 
A hanging of the salon had just been parted, revealing to us the resplendent scene of 
smiling women waltzing under the lights. Then, contemplating her whose austere 
thought so loftily surmounted these visions, I answered with an emotion that caused 
my voice to tremble: 
with an emotion that caused my voice to tremble: 

“Really, mademoiselle, one is made forever melancholy by the severity of your 
renunciation! Why this haste to sacrifice? Does life then appear wholly without joy 
—is no preciousness added by what one can give? It is beautiful to fear bitterness, to 
give oneself up to illusions, to accept the hardships to which others submit for our 
sakes, to love, to vibrate, to suffer and learn, yes, to grow old! Then, having no further 
duty to fulfill, if your soul tired of human contacts and longed for repose, I should 
understand your retreat from the world. At present it seems to me, I confess, a kind 

g ” 
q SP iteter you say? No. Those who could be calculating enough to offer on their 
holocaust to God only the waste of their body and the ashes of their soul, would be 
entitled merely to the mirage of heaven. The power of his faith makes the splendor of 
each one’s paradise; and, believe us, it is only in the sovereign effort to escape from 
attachments that one sounds the depths of the super-human faculty of growing toward 
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divine light. And why hesitate? The moment of not being follows so closely that of 
having been, that life after all becomes positive only in the apperception of its negation. 
Therefore, how is it possible to designate as ‘sacrifice’ the terrestrial surrender of this 
hour, the good use of which alone can sanctify our immortality?” 

At this moment the profoundly inspired one turned toward the ballroom of which 
we could still catch glimpses; her hand touched the deep red velvet cast over the 
balustrade; her fingers rested by chance on the crown of the imperial coat-of-arms 
which shone with the reflected light of burnished gold. 

“See,” she continued. “Of course the smiles and faces of these living women whirl- 
ing under the lights are beautiful. Their cheeks are young, their lips are fresh! 
Nevertheless, let the breath of disaster pass over those torches and extinguish them. . . . 
All the radiations, vanishing into the shadows, all cease momentarily to charm our 
eyes. But some day soon, if not indeed tomorrow, the winds of Night which already 
brushes over us, will perpetuate this effacement. And so, what significance have these 
ehpemeral forms in which nothing is real except their illusion? Of what avail to pro- 
ject oneself into a brightness which will die out? For me, to live in such a manner 
would be “desertion.” My first duty is to follow the voice that calls me. And hence- 
forth I wish to bathe my eyes only in this inner light with which the humble crucified 
God, in his grace, deigns to embrace my soul. It is to him-that I make haste to give 
myself in all the flower of my perishable beauty! And my only sorrow is that I have 
nothing more to sacrifice.” 

Moved in spite of myself by the fervor of her ecstasy, I remained silent, not wish- 
ing to disturb by any word the infinite secret of her communion. Gradually, however, 
her countenance resumed its tranquillity; she turned, almost smiling, toward the old 
Admiral de L-M., who approached; she extended her hand to him and bowed slightly 
as though to make her departure. 

“You are going already!” I murmured. “Then I shall not see you again?” 

‘““No, monsieur,” she said softly. 

“Not even for the last time?” 

She seemed to reflect for a second and then answered: 

“For the last time... yes.” 

“Whene” 

“Tomorrow at noon, if you will come to the chapel of Carmel.” 

When Mlle. d’Aubelleyne had disappeared from the room and while I was still 
under the influence of this meeting and this conversation, I attempted, in order to 
dispel the impression to mingle with the brilliant movement of the crowd. 

But at the first glance I felt that a shadow had fallen on all these lights! And that — 
in a moment nothing would remain except deserted halls where footmen, livid under 
dim chandeliers, glided like shadows. : 

The day after the ball I went out well before the hour indicated. The morning, 
filled with golden sunlight, was of a springlike coolness under which the young rose- 
bushes shivered. April laughed in the air, inviting one to live anew, and on the boule- 
vards the trees, the windows, powdered with sleet like a froth of diamonds, scintillated 
in an iridescent vapor. My mind was filled with an indefinable hope. ... I called the 
first cab that appeared. 

About three-quarters of an hour later I found myself before the portals of an 
ancient priory; I mounted the steps of the chapel and entered. 

The organ was accompanying voices of a sweetness so pure that their accents seemed 
not to belong to earth. A hemicycle, at the impenetrable grilled enclosure, formed the 
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front walls of the sanctuary. There, the invisible successors of Theresa d’Avila were 
singing. It was the service of the dead; a priest, robed in the black stole, was saying a 
mass. In front of the altar, in the midst of clouds Of incense, a glowing chapel appeared. 
_ Indubitably the service of a nun from the community was being celebrated, for a 
white cloth covered a chassis which was placed very low, above the flagstones, and spread 
itself upon the ground in folds where the sunlight played through opalescent glass. 

The thousand lights of the candles, flames in the shape of tears, illumined the other 
golden tears of the funeral pall,—and these fires seemed sadly to say to the brightness 
of the day: “You too will fade.” ; 

Fe Boras sake me congregation, of the highest worldly quality, prayed reflectively ; 
y and the air of the costumes, the fragrance of the furs, the brilliance of 
velvets and rich blacks, lent to this burial ceremony the impression of a wedding. 

In the crowd my gaze sought Mlle. d’Aubelleyne. Not perceiving her I advanced, 
preoccupied, between the double line of chairs, up to the side pillar on the left of the 
apse. 

The offertory had just sounded. The claustral lattice was opened; the abbess, 
supported by a white crosier, stood at the threshold, the sparkling silver cross upon her 
breast. Sisters of the General Observance, in white mantles, black veils and with bare 
feet, advanced and bared the coffin of which the four sides appeared empty and exposed. 

Before I had realized the significance of this fact, the funeral-knell, negation of 
the hour, commenced to toll; and the old officient, turning toward the faithful, pro- 
nounced the sacred question “whether some victim wished to unite with God whose 
eternal sacrifice he was going to offer?” 

At his words it was as though a shudder passed through the audience and all eyes 
were turned toward a penitent, clothed in white and veiled. I saw her leave her place 
and advance to the center of the sounds of mourning, tears and farewells. Without 
raising her eyes she approached the enclosure, lightly pushed back the barrier, entered 
the choir, removed her veil, bent her knee, calm among the candles which were now 
like a circle of stars around her serene face, and placing her virginal hand upon the 
coffin replied: “T am here!” 

I understood now. This was the gloomy tryst the young girl had given me to keep! 
In a flash I remembered the fearful ceremonial with which the taking of the veil is 
invested by the Carmelites of the Strict Observance. The symbols of this ritual suc- 
ceeded each other like precipitate cries from the sepulchral stone. 

All at once one of her new companions, who had clothed her slowly with the 
shroud and veil and then bared her feet forever, received from the abbess the sinister 
scissors under which the hair of the pale and blessed one was to fall. 

At this moment, Lysiane d’Aubelleyne turned toward the assembly. And her eyes, 
having encountered mine, paused for a long time, peaceful, steady, and with a solemnity 
so grave that my soul accepted the profound disturbance of this look as an eternal 
rendezvous promised by a soul of light. 

I closed my eyes to keep back the tears which would have been sacrilege. 

When I regained consciousness the church was deserted, daylight was fading, the 
claustral curtain had been drawn behind the lattice. All had disappeared. 

But the sublime farewell of the beautiful entombed had consumed forever the 
fleshly pride of my thoughts. And since then, ennobled by the memory of such a 
Beatrice, in the depths of my mind I am never for a moment unconscious of that mystic 
regard, perhaps not unlike the one which, weighted with the exile of the earth, filled 
the eyes of Dante Alighieri with an everlasting burning nostalgia, 


THE DANCER 


By EvizaABETH Moore 


Lithe as a cat the dancer stands. y 
The lights fade out in the incensed atr, 

His body gleams and his magic hands 
Fashion a spell for my seeing there. 

And suddenly, silently, you have come 
To take your place at the altar fire, 

While the heart of me, like a distant drum, 
Throbs to a long-escaped desire. 


My brows are darkened, my blue-black hair 
Is burnished and bound with an infinite care, 

I have darkened my eyes and rouged my lips 
And henna gleams on my finger-tips. 

My arms and thighs are as white as milk, 
My ankles are slim as a dancing-girl’s, 

And the scarves that bind me are sheerest silk, 
Scarlet and gold and heavy with pearls. 


I clap my hands and the slaves bring wine 
And fans to darken this sleepy air 
Filled with the scent of the passion vine 
That drops tts bloom on the terrace there. 
I will summon a barge with a neck like a swan, 
Hang tt with white and purple and red 
And drift with you far to a distant dawn 
Where the river has fashioned a lotus bed. 


For what is there more in life than this: 
That a soul long dead for the sight of a face 
Should quicken to life at a lost embrace 
To die again on the wings of a kiss? 
I am arose on a swaying stem 
And you are the wind that passes by, 
Lean not too near, at the touch of you 


The petals of dream will flutter and die.... 


A blare of music! The strain dies down, 
My program flutters upon the floor. 
woman stirs in a stiff, silk gown, 
And oh! the hurt of a closing door! 
The music fades and the lights grow bright 
And my cheeks are wet with sudden tears 
That I could forget, for an hour tonight, 
You have been dead for a thousand years. 
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HE hall light was on. Mrs. Hunt could see its glimmer as she came 
from the street into the basement of No. 114. Slowly and heavily she 
climbed the creaking stairs and turned it off. It was night and the hall 
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be turned on early. Roomers might better go to bed or sit on the front 
SAY Vays steps. 

She stepped for a minute into the doctor’s office. This was the front parlor of 
the house, a long, high, narrow room, the back part arched into an alcove and hung 
with dingy brown portieres. Dr. Reed was a physician for the New York fire depart- 
ment. He had his own grand home and office in Brooklyn. He held hours at No. 114 
only three times a week, therefore he was a very good roomer. 

Mrs. Hunt switched on the light, a large bulb with no shade glaring from an 
adjustable brass lamp on the mantle piece and reflecting in the mirror before which it 
stood, a light no less glaring. Mrs. Hunt stood blinking in it and surveying the room. 
This, not so long ago, had been the pretentious drawing room of a private house, and 
always Mrs. Hunt took pleasure in contemplating the long pier glass between the 
windows, and the high, wide mirror over the mantle-piece, both of which stretched 
nearly to the ceiling. These mirrors and the parquet floor seemed a speechless protest 
to the rest of the room, to the doctor’s surgical chair with the saw-dust stuffing protrud- 
ing from the dingy, leather seat, to the lumbering, leather sofa which was second-hand 
as was every piece of furniture at 114. 

Mrs. Hunt paused uncertainly before the mirror between the windows. She was 
a heavy woman of a firm, full, yet attractive roundness. Her chambray house dress, 
softly faded to a sky-blue, fitted her so tightly that the contour of her arms and hips 
bulged in it. It was a short dress, showing dingy white stockings and the calves of her 
legs swelling above her shoe-tops. Her flat shoes were run down at the heel, and one 
was split across the toe. 

She was fifty on her last birthday though she never admitted it, and when she was 
animated did not look it. Her fine and abundant hair was predominantly gray over the 
temples and different shades of brown elsewhere. Before she had moved to No. 114 
three years ago, she had kept it “touched-up.” But “life” had disappointed her and 
now she was tired, and didn’t care. Her face was flushed and smooth. Though her 
cheeks and the skin under her chin sagged somewhat, one still got the impression of 
firmness and roundness—perhaps accentuated by the broad, high chest which rounded 
smoothly out of her low-necked dress, and by the curves of her throat which were 
still young. 

She stood before the mirror looking into it, but not at herself. She often stood 
this way, absolutely expressionless, all her lines lax as if the effort of living had dropped 
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from her, staring too stupidly and lifelessly to seem provocative of thought. And yet 
one felt somehow that the pose was a blanket for her mental processes. 

She stood a few minutes thus dully intent, then she switched off the light, turned 
to the window at the right of the mirror and peered out through the dusk at No. 111, 
the red brick American basement house across the street, which she also rented. That 
rascal of an Eddie! It would be like him to slip out of No. 111 and off for the night 
without even coming near her. He was mad enough! He always got mad when she 
yelled at him about gettingup. The house looked back at her, silent. No stir came 
from its open windows. Its curtains hung lifeless as if weighted with the heat of 
the night. 

Finally Mrs. Hunt gathered herself, shuffled across the front part of the room, 
between the dingy brown portieres into the alcove. She crossed this to the humpy 
couch which was placed against the folding doors leading into the back parlor and stood 
again inert and motionless as if listening for something in the farther room. Then she 
picked up some towels from the rack over a stationary wash stand, shuffled out of the 
doctor’s office and padded along the dark hall to the entrance of the back parlor. Here 
she paused, knocking vigorously and trying the handle of the door. After a second 
vigorous knocking she gave up, went clattering down the stairs and hurriedly along 
the basement hall. 

“All this work to do. Just imagine! And Eddie drunk asleep, and me with my 
bones aching!” She broke out in noisy complaint as she came into her lighted kitchen 
where sat Mr. Mason, her top-floor-rear, hall-bedroom roomer, a large, rather heavy, 
broad-shouldered young man with such bright reddish hair and such bright brown 
eyes that they both seemed new. He was quite in favor with Mrs. Hunt. He came 
downstairs and cooked his breakfast every morning. And every evening he sat in the 
kitchen and smoked. 

“Huh! Ed’s always had it soft. You’re too easy.” He spoke with a nasal in- 
tonation suggestive of the Middle West, but he was from rural Maryland. 

Mrs. Hunt scuffed hastily past Mason, ignoring his comment. 

“T haven’t broken my fast to-day,” she said almost accusingly, snatching up a knife 
and cutting a piece from the loaf of bread on the unspread table. Then, pouring a 
cup of tea from a pot which stood on the gas stove she ate and drank gulpingly, not 
taking time to sit down. 

The basement, she reserved for herself, sleeping and sitting in the front room, 
eating and working in the kitchen. The kitchen was a large room which did not seem 
large because of the litter in it. The bare floor had not been swept recently. Dust lay 
thickly upon everything, tables, chairs and stoves. A table at the left of the room was 
piled heavily with yellowish clean linen. On the stationary tub beside it was a pile 
of soiled linen, and on the ironing board a heap of sheets and towels which Mrs. Hunt 
had recently brought in from the back yard. Mrs. Hunt did both washing and ironing 
for her two rooming houses. 

The table in the center of the room was so littered that its top could scarcely be 
found, a pile of keys, tools and alarm clock, a bolt of sleazy scrim which Mrs. Hunt 
had just purchased for curtains, and at the edge of the litter a steel knife, a smeary dish 
of butter and the loaf of bread with which she was “breaking her fast.” 

The two stoves in the kitchen, a gas range between the windows, and the large coal 
range built into the right-hand wall, were littered with pots and pans, some dirty, 
some clean. The shelf of the range was loaded with milk bottles, and cheap china 
gewgaws and vases which Mrs. Hunt had picked up at auctions. On the floor under the 
gas stove sat a saucer of milk for the three-colored, b'ack and brown and red kitten 
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which was now climbing about the sink hunting for roaches. 

____ The windows of the kitchen opened onto an extension. They were never raised. 
he panes were thick and brown with dust. In ome window three were broken. These 
open spaces let no freshness into the room for the windows of the extension, a long 
narrow, glass-enclosed porch used for storing trunks and furniture, were also closed. 
The only fresh air that reached the kitchen came roundaboutly from the door which 
opened into the back yard, from the front door of the basement hall and from the front 
room windows. 

A hot summer night held the city. No breeze stirred. The air was burdened with 
heat; dead air of the city mingling with the dead air of the room. But Mrs. Hunt had 
no use for fresh air blowing through houses anyway. Open windows let in so much 
dust, and everyone knew that the night air was bad to breathe. 

Now that the edge of her hunger was off she shuffled to the ironing board and her 
peel evening’s occupation. Taking an iron from the gas stove she began pressing 
a sheet. 

Finally she spoke. “I guess Eddie don’t be well. Do you think so? He coughs 
all ae time. And he’s so thin.” Then after a pause, “I guess he don’t be able to 
work.’ 

This was always Mrs. Hunt’s final conclusion following her complaints against her 
son, Eddie. Mason was too used to it to respond other than automatically with his 
unvarying reply that some honest-to-God work would set Ed. on his feet and make 
aman of him. 

As usual Mrs. Hunt paid no attention to Mason. She swung again to complaint. 
“And that Miss Morris of the back parlor not up yet, and her room not done. Mr. 
Wakeman says it’s outrageous, a roomer expecting a landlady to do room after five 
in the afternoon, not getting up till dark and working all night. 

“Oh! old Wake would have a fit.” Mason, eyes twinkling, tilted back in his chair 
waiting for what he knew would come. 

For Mrs. Hunt immediately became enlivened. Her face became fresher and 
younger. Her voice rose. When her voice was low it was soft and modulated, but 
invariably in animated conversation it lost its shading and rose to the suggestion of a 
blare, as if revealing inherent crudities. It sprang out now, crisp and jagged. 

“What do you mean—Old Wake—Mr. Wakeman, let me tell you is a very nice 
man, a per—fect gentleman.” She prolonged the gentleman, compressing her lip 
corners, bringing out the last syllable with a quick, smacking intake of breath. 

She was thoroughly in battle, “And right next door to you, shaming you—his room 
spotless clean! Why! you can’t even find a pin on the floor. And there’s not one wrinkle 
in his sheets. Not much like you with all your old shoes, and your bed-clothes half 
the time in a knot.” 

When launched in a defense Mrs. Hunt talked at one, thrusting her head forward 
in sharp, successive nods. “He’s an educated man. Being a druggist and all takes more 
brains than a floor-walker, I guess,” she stopped out of breath. 

Mason grinned broadly, his bright new eyes contemplating her in her flushed 
animation, appraisingly and approvingly. 

“Pshaw,” came his good-natured nasal drawl, “What use is an old maid man 
anyhowP” 

Whereupon Mrs. Hunt’s championship changed into a hearty, infectious chuckle, 
her face breaking into a spontaneous twinkling. ; 

She gathered herself as she changed irons. “Well, he’s got a right to his thoughts. 
And that Mrs. Appley in the top-front says Miss Morris mustn’t think just because she’s 
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in the back parlor and pays the most rent, she owns the whole house, pounding those 

typewriter keys after everybody is in bed. Mrs. Appley can’t see why I keep Miss 

Morris.” 
“Huh?” a little ruefully, “You'd turn everyone else down if she wanted something.” 


Mrs. Hunt laughed again, and went on complacently. “Yes, that’s what they all 
say, even Eddie.” Then, “Well, she’s honest. She’s just like me. She says right out 
what she thinks whether you like it or not. She’s awful smart too, writing, writing, 
writing and publishing in the newspapers and magazines. I don’t know how she does 
it. Made up out of her head and all. Eddie likes her too. He'll clean her room, just 
let her hint she wants it done. And won’t stir to do a lick of work for me, for begging 
or jawing.” Mrs. Hunt voice slipped into an aggrieved tone. 

“Blamed if I’d stand her treating me like she does her beaus. Turning one down 
for another right along.” : 

Mrs. Hunt stopped ironing and began to talk at Mason again, thrusting her head 
farther forward as her earnestness increased, her voice again a blare. “Fine chance 
you’d have. Her fellows take her to theatres and bring her flowers and candy. Not 
stingy like you. Giving me a present of cotton stockings! Cost twenty-five cents, 
probably,” she looked mischievously at Mason and broke into her bantering laugh. 

(Mrs. Hunt knew that Mason, as a floor-walker, got things at cost price, therefore 
she always belittled the value of the occasional gifts he brought her). 

Mason grinned unperturbed. . 

No. 114 in the three years of Mrs. Hunt’s tenancy had come to look one with her 
in its disdain of aesthetics. A three story and basement house from which the paint 
was peeling in patches like the scaling of some disease, it stood midway between Fourth 
and Lexington Avenues in one of those blocks of the thirties which slope down the rise 
of Murray Hill from the iron and haste of industrial New York to the atmosphere of 
antique shops and the less hurried note of an older day. 

The block itself showed this tendency from its ten story office building on the 
north-east corner of Fourth Avenue, its former Raines’ Law hotel and corner saloon 
opposite, now converted into a wholesale silk house, its middle-class apartment house, 
flagrant red with broad white trimmings like slabs of stick candy, to its rows of brown- 
stone and brick houses of two generations ago. The note of quaintness and age was 
most predominant in four red and white checkered American basement houses with 
white doors and green shutters diagonally across the street from 114. These were all 
private houses, and Mrs. Hunt knew their history since they were built. 

She had made an attempt to emulate their distinction with two rubber plants placed 
on each side of the doorway of No. 114. However she had left these out all winter and 
had not pruned them. And as a result their few struggling leaves among a mass of 
dead stalks were quite in accordance with the scaled patches on the house. 

The windows of the house were hung irregularly in limp, shoddy scrim and the 
coarse lace curtains popular twenty-five years ago. Mrs. Hunt admired much the crisp, 
dotted muslin curtains in the windows of the remodelled studio-apartments next door. 
But it did not occur to her that she might buy similar ones for No. 114. 

Because of a recent disappointment in “life” which had resulted in an apathetic 
indifference to comforts and to aesthetics, Mrs. Hunt had hired no help since moving 
to 114. She “took out” her disappointment by doing all the work herself in a plodding 
half-way fashion supplemented by spasmodic assistance from her son, Eddie. A year 
ago she had added to her labors by leasing No. 111, a house across the street, and doing 
all the work there as well. 


She was a familiar figure waddling from one houce to the other, towels and sheets 
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over her arm, always bare-headed, in winter occasionally a torn, once-white, knitted 

cape over her shoulders, but more often wearing no wrap at all—her short, tight house 

Sage flat shoes and bulging roundness becoming a landmark to all who frequented the 
ock. 

Maty Hunt had been in the rooming business for twenty years. For seventeen of 
these she had kept two houses on twenty-fifth street. When they were sold she had 
moved to No. 114. She came to New York as the young wife of William Hunt, a small 
hotel keeper whom she had met at the race track in Saratoga. Then she was Mary 
MacQueen from a family of farmers of Scotch ancestry. “I followed the bands all 
night carnival time. My folks couldn’t do anything with me,” she would say proudly. 

She lived with William Hunt for five years. He drank and gambled, but that 
didn’t matter somuch. Maty liked a drink now and then. She never wholly approved 
of the gambling, but always felt secretly proud when he won. It was too much, however, 
when he began to “run with women.” ‘Then she took Eddie, her little two-year-old son 
and launched into the rooming business. 

Her husband repeatedly begged her to come back but she only laughed at him. 
When a man forgot her once for another woman she was through, she told him. But 
twelve years later when he was dying of consumption, she brought him home, nursed 
him, paid his doctor’s bills, buried him, and never tired of talking of it afterward. 

Eddie lived part of his childhood with his mother’s people up-state, north of 
Saratoga. But as he grew older Mrs. Hunt felt that she couldn’t get along without 
him, and brought him back to New York. He wouldn’t go to school and she made little 
effort to make him, and always afterward went around lamenting that Eddie might 
have been “high-educated,” if he only would have. 

Now at twenty-two Eddie was a ne’er-do-well in the opinion of relatives and 
roomers. He was following after his father, Mrs. Hunt said. He had that hacking 
cough like his father. And he wouldn’t work. He had had jobs clerking at Hearns 
and driving delivery wagons. But he always quit them because he got drunk, stayed 
at home to sleep off his liquor and “‘fired” himself by getting up too late to go back; or 
because in one of his periodic fervencies of devotion, he stayed at home to help his 
mother wash windows or oil floors. He was rarely discharged from a job, probably 
because of an ingenuous personality. As Mrs. Hunt put it, amending her complaints 
of him, “Everybody likes Eddie. He has nice ways.” 

For the past two years he had not worked except when he helped his mother do 
rooms in No. 114, and No. 111, and except when her nagging over his idleness became 
too much for him. Then he would go out and get a job addressing envelopes. But 
always after a few days he would not get up in time for work, and so, would not go back 
again. 

The telephone at the head of the stairs began ringing, Mrs. Hunt kept on ironing. 
The calls were usually for Anne Morris of the back parlor, and she always waited for 
Miss Morris to answer. To-night a key turned in the lock of the front door, and quick 
steps sounded along the hall. 

“Tt’s Eddie,” said Mrs. Hunt decisively. 

They heard him take down the receiver and say “Hello.” The call was not for 
Miss Morris. For next, Eddie dropped his voice to a soft inflection, —“Oh—is that 
your” 

: An unmistakably significant inflection to Mrs. Hunt who set her iron on the sheet 
and started, ignoring Mason’s teasing, “It’s a girl.” 

She ran heavily down the hall to the foot of the stairs where she began to call out, 
low at first, then as it had no effect, louder, her voice harsh. 
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“Don’t you be talking to her. 

“T}] tell her that you never get up—that you’re always drunk— 

“Fang up that receiver, I tell you.” 

A low, irrated, “Aw! shut up, will you?” came back from Eddie. _ 

Mrs. Hunt always told herself that Eddie couldn’t marry. No girl would take a 
fellow who lay in bed drunk all the time and didn’t work. But when a girl was audibly 
or visibly on the ground her complacency immediately lost itself in agitation. 


uel 


Eddie got his own supper in the kitchen of 114. When he was on amiable terms 
with his mother she cooked irregularly, but at least one meal a day. Most frequently 
her specialty, a stew made of beef bones, canned tomatoes, carrots and potatoes—once 
in a while a steak and fried potatoes, and once in a while corned beef and cabbage. 
Generally she crowded the litter to one side and set these meals on a corner of the 
unspread table. Only when they had company did she get out a cloth and set the table 
in the front room. Other times when Eddie had not helped her for days, Mrs. Hunt 
did not bother to cook. She took her standing meals of bread and tea. And when 
Eddie finally got up, he came over from the basement of No. 111 where he slept and 
made his own meal of bacon and eggs and coffee. 

He hurriedly fried eggs to-night. Had he had money to buy a meal he would not 
have gone downstairs after answering his telephone message. As it was, though he 
occasionally winked at Mason he gave the impression of attempting to dodge between 
avalanches of words. 

Mrs. Hunt stood blaring at him, with the quick thrusts of her head for emphasis. 

That girl was a fool to be calling him up. Didn’t she know he was a lazy drunken 
rascal who never helped his mother? Hadn't the girl he liked gone and got herself 
engaged to another fellow because he didn’t earn a cent? 

‘Then, suddenly, facing him, arms on her lips. ‘Who is she?” 

The men laughed, Mason coming out with a huge guffaw, Eddie quietly with an- 
other wink. 

“Who is shee I say.” Then as Eddie pulled his chair to the table and sat down 
without answering, she went on. “Well, she don’t want to be writing or showing her 
face around here.” 

“Aw! quit chewing the fat,” Eddie good-naturedly admonished her between gulps 
of coffee from a huge white earthen mug. 

Mrs. Hunt, went back to her ironing, retreating into mildness. With a drop in 
her voice, and in a pensive tone, “Any girl’d be a fool to look at a boy who’s not good 
to his mother. Laying all day, and me with all this work to do.” 

‘You're in for it, Ed,” said Mason grinning and settling himself in his chair. 

Eddie was a well-built boy with a slender, graceful body that seemed rather thin 
and worn. His face was delicately modelled, his gray eyes intelligent and expressive 
with a sort of tired charm. They were large, full-balled eyes, without protruding. 
One side of his forehead was reddened from the mark of a growing boil. He had these 
boils frequently along with abscesses of his teeth, so severe that his cheek was often 
swollen and distorted. His mother had never taught him to take care of his teeth. And 
now he had a terrible dread of a dentist and would not go to one unless pain absolutely | 
compelled him. 

Also he had a terrible dread of consumption, partly because of his cough, but more 
probably because his mother kept it hanging over him with the daily prophecy she 


often expressed before him. “Probably he’ll go with consumption. His fath : 
and Bertie—and Bertie’s father.” y & ption is father did, 
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Bertie, a half-witted nephew whom she had brought up had died shortly after she 
had moved to 114; and since then Eddie, alarmed by his cousin’s death and by his 
mother’s ominous predictions that he would go the.same way, had worked less and drunk 
more in spite of the recently enacted prohibition law in the United States. 

Mrs. Hunt went on, “And that old Miss Lenox raising me on the house—and the 
window cleaners charging thirty cents a window and not doing them half when you 
could have done them easy!” 

‘What forP—a nickel. You never pay me anything.” 

“And what would I be paying you for? To go out and drink it up? Other boys 
bring home money. How many nights do I work till one o’clock. Night and night and 
night. And now with hard times, and rent to pay and all!” 

“You let everyone put things over on you then blame me. If you’d take my advice 
—but I don’t know anything.” Eddie pushed his chair back from the table with an 
air of exasperation, gathered up his dishes and carried them to the sink. 

“Yes, I’m too easy. Everyone says I’m too easy,” and Mrs. Hunt’s face took on a 
pensive expression as she nodded toward Mason, her teeth closing over her under lip. 

Then she began again, her voice rising. “But what good are you? Did you ever 
hold down a job? Honest to God, I’d be ashamed.” 

Eddie’s voice rose irritatedly, “Aw! Shut up.” 

Her voice climbed still higher, ‘““What do you—” 

But this Eddie suddenly drowned with another and louder, “Shut up.” 

Mrs. Allen, a demure dressmaker from No. 111, came into the kitchen then to say 
that she needed some clean towels. And would Mrs. Hunt take them over as she 
wasn’t going right back. She was going to the theatre. Her gentle eagerness and 
elation spoke of the treat of a rare occasion, even outweighing her discomfiture at com- 
ing in on a “scene.” 

Mrs. Hunt’s voice changed immediately, dropping into its lower, musical modula- 
tions. Mrs. Allen was a good roomer, a hard working widow who paid promptly and 
was in only to sleep. This latter advantage was no mean one, and rare in a woman 
roomer. 

“Oh, Mrs. Allen, Pll take them right over.” And as though filled with her 
importance as a landlady from whom good service is requisite, she set down her iron, 
picked out Mrs. Allen’s towels from a pile on a chair and followed her down the hall 
on a run that was like a dog trot. 

She always gave the same towels back to roomers. “More sanitary.” Besides, 
some of the women didn’t know better than “to be using” the towels to wipe the cold 
cream from their faces, and she wasn’t going to give those old stained things to her 
gentlemen roomers. 

““Maty’s on her high horse,” said Mason with a chuckle after Mrs. Hunt had gone 
out at the basement gate. a. 

“I’m fit to be tied when she gives me an argument,” said Eddie impatiently, yet half 
laughingly. ; } ' ; 

Mason stood up, and with a nonchalant shaking of himself into his clothes, went 
leisurely along the hall and out for his nightly stroll through the streets. 

Wearily, Eddie went into the front room, switched on the light, sat down at the 
piano and began banging out jazz. The jazz was a clamor in the close, stagnant heat. 
This room was as jumbled and as dusty as the kitchen. The mantle and the top of the 
cheap, battered upright piano each had its row of china shepherds and shepherdesses, 
huge-bowled Japanese vases, other China vases adorned with bulging china flowers 
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in relief, thin-stemmed glass vases, and a few family portraits here and there inter- 
spersed. Most of the vases Mrs. Hunt had picked up at auctions. She could never 
come away without buying at least one. The top shelves of two ugly, oak combination 
bookcases and writing desks also were crowded with them. 

Mrs. Hunt enjoyed her vases, her mirror and her pictures. The mirror she re- 
served for herself stood obscurely in a corner of the room in a shabby, long black frame 
which was on a standard. Because it had an “awful good glass” she had chosen it in 
preference to the others that she had distributed through her house. 

The pictures were an enlarged photograph of Eddie, resplendent with a white 
carnation in his buttonhole, taken when he was eleven years old, a framed still-life of 
a dead pheasant, and a large massively framed print of Grace Darling, hair flying, eyes 
intense, arms powerful, rowing a boat in an angry sea. This was Mrs. Hunt's favorite 
picture. It hung above her couch; a couch slatternly under this wide-awake energy of 
girl and sea, its springs sagging in the middle, its cover a nondescript brown wool and 
cotton mixture woven into a geometric design. A couple of dingy pillows, one a brown, 
the other cretonne faded and of indifferent pattern lay lifelessly at one end. 

The piano was little more than a metallic jangling, but Eddie had a voice, a high, 
elusive tenor. He had sung as a choir boy one summer much to Mrs. Hunt’s pride. 
Also as a youngster he had sung for cigarettes at the Saratoga race track. This, 
singing for beer and whiskey in saloons after coming to New York, and the increasing 
use of cigarettes had already taken the power and some of the resonance from his voice. 
Mrs. Hunt lamented this frequently and went around telling that many people had said 
he should have his voice trained, but he never would. However. she had considered this 
seriously no more than she had considered his schooling seriously. 

She had lamented it more frequently since Anne Morris had come to live at 114. 
Anne was both enthusiastic and indignant over Eddie’s high, fragile, wavering tones. 
“That boy should have studied,” she would say. 

“TI play the piano to forget things,” he told Anne one day. “I know it’s just an 
old box, and there’s no music in it, and I_ don’t know one note from another. I just bang 
away on it when I feel blue and want to forget.” 

Eddie and Anne were good friends. Each felt something kindred in the other 
though Eddie often puzzled Anne with intervals of perversity. She always championed 
him, and he knew it. Yet often he would obstinately complain of her to his mother, 
and Mrs. Hunt would tell her of it. Complain of her late typing, her many telephone 
messages, thus ruthlessly using up calls, her thoughtlessness. But when she asked him 
to wash her windows or wax the floor, though he sometimes demurred, he always did 
whatever she asked. Anne much prefered his cleaning to Mrs. Hunt’s. He was 
thorough. He did not neglect the corners. He shook the rugs. 

‘“Everybody’d rather have Eddie clean—and he laying there,” Mrs. Hunt would 
say disconsolately. 

“Any mail, Eddie?” Anne Morris’s voice came ringing down from the upper hall 
above the clamor of jazz. And she followed it, coming into the kitchen just as he 
finished the chorus of “There’s a Long, Long Trail—” She was a tall, lithe girl of 
twenty-four, a little too tall and a little flat chested, with quick, graceful movements fine 
brown hair and live blue eyes. She wore a floppy black hat with a turquoise bow 
corresponding to her turquoise batik blouse. Her eyes were shining curiously in an 
unreal, transcendent fashion. ‘They seemed to illuminate her slimness to-night, lifting 
it toa grace. And they were bluer than her blouse. 

The mail was supposed to be taken upstairs and left on the hall rack, but more 
often it lay about the kitchen until roomers came for it, and sometimes it got thrown 
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out as Mrs. Hunt did not see well without her glasses. Anne Morris had discovered 
this and always rummaged for her letters. There was the shelf of the book-case next 
to the window where the postman threw in mail. On this shelf Mrs. Hunt kept the 
uncalled-for letters. ‘There was the waste basket just under this window into which 
fetters sometimes fell instead of on the floor. (However it had never occurred to Mrs. 
Hunt to move the basket from this, its accustomed place.) And there was the tall glass 
fruit dish on the dining room table in which letters for the house were supposed to be 
put preparatory to taking them upstairs. 

Anne Morris looked in all of these places. Eddie helped her, glancing at her with 
covert interest, sensitive to an unusual kindling of her. He wondered what had hap- 
pened—if she had sold another story—if she was going to meet one of her fellows—if, 
finally, she was in love—He wished he knew. 

Mrs. Hunt came in then. She had begun calling out, ‘“Who’s in there? Who's 
in there, I say,” as soon as she had come through the basement gate, though she had 
undoubtedly seen them through the windows as she crossed the street. 

“Hello, Mrs. Hunt,” Anne answered cheerily. 

Mrs. Hunt looked at Anne approvingly, but she would not look at Eddie. 

“My! don’t she look grand—like a millionaire. Pale blue is my favorite color.” 
Then she broke into her mischievous, rollicking laugh, “Out for all night now, I 
suppose.” 

Anne answered laughingly, “For part of it, anyway.” 

Eddie, without looking at his mother, also joined in the laugh. Then, picking up 
his hat, he went out, whistling. They heard the basement gate clang behind him. 

“Fle’s gone for all night, the rascal.’ Mrs. Hunt said laconically, her face dropped. 

Then swiftly, to Anne. “Do you like that fellow that came to see you to-day?” 

Anne Morris laughed, said that she liked him pretty well. He was a writer, and 
clever. Mrs. Hunt nodded blankly, her teeth catching in her under lip. “Well, it’s 
all right if you can trust him,” she conceded with the far-off expression which Anne 
Morris had come to know as reminiscent of her own disappointment of three years back. 

The story of this disappointment was simple. Mrs. Hunt had told Anne about it 
that first year when the hurt was still fresh. She had loved a man when she lived on 
twenty-fifth street, the first since her husband. ‘Went up to Massachusetts to see his 
people and all,” she proudly told Anne. ‘Then my place was spotless clean, and I sang 
all day.” But the summer before she had rented No. 114, he had taken one of her 
roomers down to Coney Island for a week end. 

As Anne conjectured, without introduction, Mrs. Hunt was suddenly in her own 
story to-night. “No,” she sighed, again nodding blankly. “There’s nothing worse than 
finding a man out with another woman. I thought I’d die. I cried until my ears were 
buzzing.” 

“You took it too hard. No man should make such a hole in your life,” Anne put 
in absently as she looked at her mail. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Hunt agreed with a deep sigh, “I took it too serious-like. He tried 
to come back, but right then I was through. Came in just the other day to see me. 
But when I’m done, I’m done. I’m very black that way. And now one man is like 
another. I don’t want any of them.” Her voice rose in her excitement. “I know the 
game all the way through. In this business you see things, and it makes you sick. It’s 
all a mess, this man and woman stuff.” 

“Anyway, you liked him better than your husband,” Anne Morris attempted to 
console her. 

“Oh I don’t know. You have to like the father of your child, don’t your And 
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when someone treats you rottener than your husband, you remember the nice things 
your husband did, that’s all.” Then swinging to her usual lamentation, “What's life 
anyway? What have I got out of it all, with Eddie drunk, and work and bills, work 
and bills.” 

Anne had heard enough. She was in a hurry to be off. Mrs. Hunt, sensing this 
swung from her own affairs to Anne’s. “You don’t be foolish enough to want to get 
married and have children, do you?” she probed, curious. 

“T should say not. I want to write.” Anne’s answer came back lightly as she 
shoved her letters into her handbag and edged toward the door. 

Mrs. Hunt’s face crumpled into mirth, and she looked at her searchingly. It was 
as if in plunging so frankly into a subject supposed to be delicate, she was mischievously 
looking for embarassment. “Honest, don’t you want to have a baby? Most women do.” 

Then as Anne answered with no tinge of discomfiture, “Honestly, I don’t,” she 
went on approvingly. 

“Well, you’re better off. What have I got?” 

And as Anne went out the door, she sent after her. ‘“As I say, if you don’t know 
the love of them, you’re all right.” 


ITI 


Eddie whistled as he went out of No. 114. He felt neither as light-hearted nor as 
nonchalant as he appeared. He was broke. A shark had cleaned him out the night 
before. Besides he always hated scenes with his mother. They left him raw and 
sensitive. He felt sore at her anyway. She was always chewing about his helping her. 
Yet she never wanted to pay him anything. But she would pick up some street bum 
fast enough and pay whatever he asked. And then the way she had acted over that 
telephone message. 

He walked east toward Third Avenue, still whistling, for his whistling like his 
playing was an outlet when he felt blue or irritated. It helped him to contain himself. 
He was in his shirt sleeves. But that did not matter. Conformity to the conventions 
of clothes was unimportant to Eddie except upon certain occasions. 

He turned north on Third Avenue. He would drop in at his aunt’s. ‘This aunt 
was his mother’s sister, a bluff, portly widow who worked in a factory. She was loud 
in her condemnation of Eddie as a good-for-nothing, and in her accusation that it was 
all Maty’s fault for spoiling him. But she always indulged him. Sometimes he stayed 
with her for days when he was sore at his mother and too broke or too drunk to shift 
for himself. 

Perhaps he could make a touch to-night, either off her or off Mae. Mae was. his 
cousin, a pretty girl of eighteen who clerked at Hearn’s. Mae and her mother lived 
over a butcher shop at thirty-fourth street and Third Avenue. 

He climbed the narrow, dingy stairs fruitlessly. No one was home. 

He might find some change in his other suit; a quarter would help. He almost 
knew that he had turned those pockets inside out just to-night before he had gone over 
to 114. Still, he might find that he hadn’t been entirely cleaned out. He turned rather 


laggingly back toward home. His quickening of energy, stimulated by the hope of a 


touch, had slackened. Well, if he couldn’t get hold of some coin, he could read a while. 
Then later he could go over to the Royal Academy and look on. 

If only his mother were out he could take some money from the linen closet off 
the kitchen at 114 where she kept it tied and hidden in a sheet. He didn’t like this 
method and rarely resorted to it. Once in a while, however, when he needed money 
badly, and when she refused to give it to him, he took some in lieu of what he felt she 
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should have paid him for the times he had worked for her. She always suspected him 
though, and he always felt ashamed. 

He did want some money to-night. He thotght he would like to go out with the 
girl who had telephoned him. This was prompted largely because of his mother’s 
jealousy over the message. This jealousy while it amused him, also piqued him. He 
could never go with a girl without the annoyance of his mother’s prying. She read 
all his letters, and she was always telling the girls what a rascal he was, not even good 
to his own mother. 

He was only mildly interested in this girl. She was a pretty little thing. But 
a girl was hard to get rid of, once you picked up with one. Then too, he unquestion- 
ingly pertes his mother’s ultimatum that he was no person to consider a love affair 
seriously. 

His heart was still a little raw because a girl he liked had recently engaged herself 
to a good, steady fellow. She liked him too, but as his mother said, she was too sensible 
to bother with a lazy drunk. He agreed and approved. Nevertheless he felt blue 
about it and banged the piano more frequently than ever. 

As a matter of fact Eddie did not have enough energy to concentrate long upon 
a woman. She was not worth the pursuit, the hectic exertion of the conquest. His 
virility was sapped. His strength was used up by his little hacking cough, and by his 
frequent drunks. Except for inconsequential flares of adventure, he did not need the 
companionship of a woman. In his loneliness, in his periods of depression over the 
futility of existence, he entertained fancies of an ideal and romantic love, always misty 
and unattainable. And he was quite satisfied with his dream. 

Actually, most of his thoughts of the female sex centered upon his mother. She 
bothered him so. Yet withal, he was proud of her. He always spoke half-laughingly 
of her, but rarely disparagingly. He always lamented that he couldn’t do anything 
with her; nevertheless he related her vagaries with zest and with certain pride. 

For instance there was that day when she had found a drunken woman on the 
steps of 114, and failing to get her up had gone out into the street and blown a police 
whistle. She had had this whistle a long time. Dr. Reed of the front parlor had given 
it to her, and this was her first opportunity to use it. Eddie had come running from No. 
111 at the sound of the whistle and had found his mother and the drunken derelict 
the center of a curious crowd of on-lookers. But with the arrival of the policeman, 
and the first uncompromising prodding of the woman with his stick, Mrs. Hunt’s 
zeal for justice abated. Even her concern for the dignity of her front steps was gone. 

Immediately she shouted at the policeman. “Don’t you be touching her. Do 
you call yourself a man to be hitting the poor thing when she’s drunk. She’s a woman, 
isnt she? Lord Almighty! Anybody’s apt to be drunk.” 

Eddie with more authority than usual, in a series of half-laughing “Shut-ups,” 
and “Come on, quit chewings” finally got his mother inside the house. She was far 
from shutting up however. She was enraged and at the same time remorseful. 

She should have taken that woman in! She had often let drunks come in and 
sleep on her floor. Now the poor thing would have to go to the station house. 

It humiliated Eddie to have his mother wrangling over a common drunk. After- 
ward though, he enjoyed telling the story; perhaps because it emphasized erratic, 
inconsistent qualities in her, thus seemingly proving his half-jesting, half-exasperated 
admission that he couldn’t do anything with her. 

He did not want to see his mother again to-night. He dreaded to go back to 111. 
She might come over any time. But there was that chance of finding a dime or a 
quarter. 
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He soon found the hope was futile. His pockets were empty. 

Eddie slept in the kitchen of 111. It was barely furnished, a strange contrast to 
the litter of No. 114~a couch-bed, a chiffonier, a table, and a leather-seated arm chair 
that had at one time presided at the head of some pretensious dining room. Several 
books and papers were scattered untidily on the shelves of the built-in dish cupboard. 

Eddie was an insatiable reader of popular magazines and of adventure stories. 
Anne Morris had discovered Poe’s Horror Tales among his books and had exclaimed 
with surprise and delight in her impulsive fashion. And ever since when he sat down to 
read the consciousness of her pervaded him. He thought curiously of her now as he 
settled himself with the evening paper. 

How blue her eyes had looked to-night! And how they had shone. 

Then, suddenly he was resentful. His mother would do anything for her! Quite 
frequently, especially when he and his mother were not on good terms, he miserably 
fancied that she would do more for Anne Morris than she would for him. Then it 
was that he felt particularly contrary toward Anne. He was never able to maintain 
this attitude. She could always dispel it with her good-humored interest in him. 
Besides he admitted that she was a smart girl, a writer who got her stuff published—a 
lady—way out of Ais class. Secretly he was proud to have her in the house. 

“Look out, he’ll steal you,” Mrs. Hunt had warned in her crude jesting one 
evening when Anne had called Eddie to come upstairs and help her hang some 
curtains. 5 

Both Eddie and Anne had laughed easily. 

“Some chance I'd have of stealing you,” he had said casually, yet with a faint glint 
of the provocative in his eyes. 

She exasperated him. Yet he liked her, and when his mother found fault with her 
as she did at rare intervals, he invariably defended her. 

He had just resigned himself to an hour of reading, keeping a cautious ear out for 
his mother’s footsteps, when he heard someone walking in the room above him. 
Immediately he became hopeful, Goodman was in. Perhaps he might get an invitation 
to go out in his car. He might even make a “touch” off him. Though instinctively he 
knew that he would not ask him. Eddie never sought favor outside his own social 
station. 

Goodman was a Jewish lawyer who for the past few years had occasionally rented 
a room from Mrs. Hunt in which to hold a party. ‘These parties were made up of 
young Jews and Jewesses, the new generation of the East Side—ultra-styled girls, 
and brilliant positive young men, whose voices loud in their enjoyment of argument, 
and in sallies of humor rose so high that Mrs. Hunt always afterward suggested that 
they “should ought” to see that the register was closed. Roomers complained after 
these parties, but Mrs. Hunt never sympathized with them. Mr. Goodman paid her 
liberally. Besides they happened only once in a while. 

For the past few weeks Goodman had been living at 111 while his people were out 
of town for the summer. And as he often gave Mrs. Hunt candy, and often took Eddie 
out in his car and spent hours “just talking” to him, as Mrs. Hunt put it, she had taken 
him entirely to her heart. 

_ Eddie had not been in long before he heard Goodman come lightly down the 
stairs. He tapped at the door. “In, Ed?” his voice was brisk and twanged as if it 
were a little out of tune, permanently roughened and hoarsened from much pleading 
and summing up of cases. He came across the room and lounged against the table, a 
spare, well-knit figure with shrewd black eyes, a long, pointed face, a firm, iron jaw 
and quick, energetic movements. ihe: 
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_ He began jocularly, “Well, what’s the good word?” Then, humorously question- 
ing, “How come? How come? In at ten o’clock?” 

Eddie laughingly told him that he had been cleaned out the night before. He 
had been going it pretty hard for the past few days. It would have been all right if 
he had left cards alone. But a shark had gotten hold of him, and, well, he was cleaned 
out. He never could do much with cards anyway. 

Goodman listened sympathetically. ‘One of these days, I’m slinging something 
your way, Ed. Understand? Make a millionaire of you. See!” 

“Oh, Pll get started sometime. I’m like my father, I guess,’ Eddie answered 
wearily, as he had answered many times before. 

Goodman was on his way to take some girls out in his car. “Good lookers and 
good dressers.” But just as he started he turned back and tossed a dollar to Eddie. 

“Say, Ed, get my shoes down the street and have them for me by to-morrow 
night, will you? I’ve got no time.” 

By midnight Eddie had cleaned up once more. He had been confident that he 
would if only he could get to the Royal Academy. A card shark might put something 
over on him. But he would like to see anyone who could touch him in pool. He was 
a shark in that, himself. 

The Royal Academy was on Third Avenue in the thirties, a long wide room with 
a smoked tin ceiling and dirty, tan oatmeal wall paper which was torn and sagging 
It had once been a restaurant. Now it harboured the more intense drama of a dozen 
pool tables. An old-fashioned coal stove stood in the center of the room, its rusty stove- 
pipe running across the ceiling. Here and there against the drab paper were signs 
flaunting large black letters. One—‘Pay after each game,” another, entirely ironic, 
“No profane language allowed.” 

When Eddie went in at eleven o’clock the place was crowded. 

Every table was in use. The room reeked with tobacco. The two windows were 
open, but shades were drawn over them. And though several electric fans were going, 
the atmosphere was heavy and fetid. It caught Eddie’s throat as he entered and set 
him coughing a little. ‘“Get consumption in these joints,’ was the thought that in- 
variably flashed through his mind. In winter because they were “damned drafty,” in 
summer because they were ‘‘damned stuffy.” 

He sauntered up to a table and stood looking on nonchalantly, his hands in his 
pockets, greeting every good shot with a superior smile. 

The place was noisy with exclamations from the players, and the hitting together 
of balls. 

“You're good!” sarcastically exclaimed one fellow over a miss of his companion’s. 
From another table a voice rang out in self-praise, “Give me credit! Give me credit!” 
From another, the bantering approbation, ‘“‘Gee, that guy must sleep on the table.” 

Several of the fellows were in their shirt sleeves. Others, the most correct of the 
under-world beau-brummels were, however. sacrificing comfort to style. ‘Lhis style 
was uniform, a coat belted in the back and curving in at the waist, a very narrow, 
snugly fitting collar with a bow-tie in a tight knot way at the top. 

Eddie’s suit was in keeping. His mother had given it to him on his birthday, and 
though she had bought it second-hand, as she always bought his clothes, it was quite 
the thing according to his conception of what a fellow should wear. His hair-cut too 
corresponded to those of his companions, a shock on top, high in the neck and so closely 
clipped that the scalp showed through. 

Frank, the proprietor, a short, squatty bull-headed Italian, in a short sleeved dirty, 
white shirt and very baggy trousers hustled in and out between the tables, The 
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pockets of a black leathern apron which was tied about his waist with a white string, 
bulged with dimes and nickels which he kept jingling as he hurried about. The black 
had worn off the front of the apron from the brushing against tables until now its 
white background showed. The toes of his shoes were turned up, from continual 
hitting against the legs of the tables. : : 

He zealously gathered in his nickel a game from each player with accompanying 
admonitions, “(Come on, who pays?” ‘Kick in,” and “Come across kid.” ‘This occupa- 
tion was continually interrupted by quick pilgrimages back and forth to the counter 
near the door in response to a call of “Hey, Frank, bring me a pack of Sweets,” or some 
similar demand. Between his requests for payment and errand-running he kept ex- 
changing a line of crude and genial chaffing which accounted not a little for the 
popularity of the Royal. : 

The habitues of the Royal ranged from professional pool sharks and clerks in 
stores, to the higher class of shipping clerks and chauffeurs. The chauffeurs played 
in their shirt sleeves. Etiquette did not trouble them. They came in greasy and dusty 
just as they had left their cars. 

The beau-brummel style of dress was the one observance of “Form” at the Royal. 
All other bars of restraint were down. In the intensity of the game fellows scratched 
themselves with the ease and abandon of animals. Spittle flew frequently and forcibly 
in extraordinarily well-aimed shots into cuspidors. Some fellows did not pretend to 
aim for a receptacle. They freely used the floor, then with an obscure shred of nicety, 
automatically stepped on the spittle and smeared it into the boards. 

On benches against the side-walls of the room sat those fellows who were broke 
and consequently had come in to look on, also with the hope that they might make a 
“touch” off a friend. Eddie undoubtedly would have joined them, if it had not been 
for Goodman’s dollar. 

With the dollar in his pocket, he felt both rich and confident. He nodded to two 
fellows who were resting on their cues waiting for their companion to shoot. These 
were “pool pals,” and both, crack shots. They were the only ones in the room whom 
he knew personally. He knew several by sight. Two fellows, who had just come in, 
stood near him. They were comparatively new to the place. He had watched them 
play two or three nights ago, and they were “easy,” only fair shots. 

They nodded, and one ventured the comment that it was a hot night. Eddie 
replied affably that it was. He would not have spoken to them of his own accord, 
for he had to think of his honor and his prestige as a shark. He never approached 
strangers or lesser shots than he. 

In another part of the room one of the previous beau-brummel regulars in a 
curved blue serge suit with the corresponding tight collar from which he continually 
dragged his neck out as he talked, attempted to make up for his lack of finances by 
entertaining a couple of boys. These, usually considered too young to be favored by 
fellows above twenty, were delightedly eating his words and punctuating them with 
loud laughs. He was proudly blustering. 

“He’s always talking about women,” Eddie said with a shrug of dismissal to the 
fellows who had spoken to him. 

Then one of them, a tall angular chauffeur, listening further to the tales of the 
beau-brummel whistled, “Gee, a fellow lets himself in for a lot with a skirt like that.” 

Eddie agreed, and growing confidential, casually mentioned an escapade of some 
time back when he and another fellow had taken two girls out. Inside half an hour, 
the girl with him had her arms around his neck and was kissing him. “She should 
have known me longer,” he told the fellows positively. For Eddie disapproved of 
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this. It offended something sensitive in him. Eddie did not think of mentioning the 
girl of the telephone conversation to these fellows. That was of another calibre, not 
for the talk of pool rvoms. , 

The one who had spoken to him first, a thick-set fellow with round, twinkling 
eyes, whom his companion called Tom, came back with an incident of his own. Then 
as a table was vacated, and the ground of acquaintanceship thus broken, he asked Eddie 
to shoot a game with them. 

Eddie smiled superiorly and said that it wasn’t fair, that he was a crack shot. 
Then as they insisted, “Oh, well, if they were sports enough to see it through, if they 
wanted to be ‘game,’ but he had warned them.” 

Though Eddie was a shark he never went around from pool room to pool room 
picking up “suckers” as sharks often do. It was too dangerous. Eddie was not that 
adventurous. He preferred having his place or two where he was known and safe. 
The Royal Academy was his favorite. 

“They dig a knife into you if you go to pulling anything off in a strange joint,” he 
had told Goodman. 

The game progressed, interrupted for a second by the fleeting interest the room 
took in the quick shoving up of one of the window shades from the outside. A girl’s 
face peered in, then the shade went decisively down again. 

No rough pleasantries followed, not but what they would have fast enough, but 
she might be any fellow’s girl. And who wanted a fight? So, “Hey, Frank, she’s 
looking for you,” someone called jocularly, and that was the end of the incident. 

And now Eddie was coming into his own. This was what he lived on, this 
illusion of power, this tingling satisfaction of making pocket after pocket, this hear- 
ing of the comments about him, short thick-set Tom’s “Say, who was your teacher? Must 
have been Jackie Green—” Jackie Green was the international billiard champion— 
and, “You're a cock-eyed wonder, you are,” from Frank who good-naturedly prodded 
him in the ribs; this hearing of the bets go up as his opponents with loud-voiced bravado 
endeavored to show that they were sports. 

This was life. In this, his one achievement, he forgot the menace of consumption 
that his mother dangled over his head; forgot the necessity of getting started, of 
becoming somebody; forgot the dull hopelessness of living; forgot that the girl he 
liked had gotten engaged to a “regular” fellow; forgot his mother’s anger; forgot that 
he was playing for money to take a new girl out. He more than forgot all these. He 
was released. Some intangible, elusive sufficiency was his. He became recreated, 
flushed with zest and with power. He played silently, not replying to the sallies 
darting about him. 

The money was coming in surely on the modest stakes. The one drawback was 
that these guys were too easy. He preferred to play stiff games with fellows who had 
some tricks to whet his skill. 

Eddie was rarely broke. He played cautiously for small stakes, and regularly. 
And while sometimes he “picked a lot off a guy,” generally he kept just about even 
with enough to run him for expenses. 

A little after midnight he counted his pile. He was satisfied. It was not large, 
but it would run him for a few days. He could even go out with the new girl. Now 
he would leave. 

The two fellows greeted their losses humorously, ‘Let’s drink on it,” said Tom 
pulling a bottle from his pocket. 

Eddie didn’t mind at all. He hadn’t had a drink today. It was strong stuff too. 
He opened his eyes in surprise. For in these days of prohibition, he was quite satisfied 
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with home brew. “Alcohol cocktails,” said the long one with a wink. “Know a 
druggist. Can get all I want,” he continued explanatorily. Then after two drinks 
around, Tom loud-voicedly proposed another game, just, as he said, to show that they 
were made of money. 

“All right. It’s your loss,” Eddie answered gaily. : 

Eddie had drunk all his life, was in fact a drunkard. Yet he could not drink. 
A little strong stuff and he was gone, as he frankly admitted himself when he was sober. 
He never, though, refused the strong stuff. It too gave him an illusion. To-night the 
kick was quick and effective. It began with his third shot which, much to his surprise, 
he missed. He laughed a little, falsely and over-loudly to cover up his flicker of 
consternation. 

“What are you going after? Must be the square ball in the round pocket,” came 
derisively from a by-stander. j 

“Took out, some more shots like that and we’ll pack you in,” laughed Tom with 
jovial satisfaction after an expression of surprise. Eddie drew himself up, became very 
tense, deliberated long before his next shot. He missed it. At one-thirty Eddie was 
‘nacked-in.” He had felt his surety, his skill slipping from him with his first lost 
game. He had braced up on another drink. 

Now, he sat on one of the benches at the side of the room, dazedly drunk. The 
place was empty save for a couple of hangers-on and Frank who was shaking him 
unceremoniously, “Come, Ed. Shutting up.” 

“They took it on me,” muttered Eddie, finally on his feet and vainly fumbling in 
his empty pockets. ‘Got me drunk and took it on me.” 

Once out in the air he revived somewhat, and went waveringly along the avenue 
toward home. The night hung still and heavy over the city, holding a storm. Third 
Avenue, unlighted save for street lamps stretched wanly north and south, its skeletons 
of elevated tracks a black specter of industry. The side streets, dim and silent, gutted 
of their day-time humanity, seemed empty meaningless caverns under the black sky, 
Eddie did not like the sound of his own shuffling feet on the side-walk. It was with 
relief that he saw a Lexington Avenue trolley break the cavern in two in its second of 
passing. 

His head was vaguely busy. He had wanted that money for something. He 
could not remember what. And they had taken it on him. Even Goodman’s dollar 
was gone. That, however, did not greatly concern him now. 

As he stumbled along it was blue eyes, blue, blue eyes that kept fitfully flashing 
into his consciousness, demanding his attention. Oh, Yes, Anne Morris’ eyes as he had 
seen them early in the evening, bluer than her dress. 

A roar of thunder sounded directly above him, startling him, and as a spurt of rain 
came down, he lurched along faster, a vague confusion of blue eyes, chagrin, and 
concern over the storm tumbling and tangling themselves in his brain. 

Mrs. Hunt’s washing was still unfinished when Mason came in at eleven o’clock. 
oe she had leased No. 111, it was always midnight and later before her work was 

one. 

“And that woman next door that keeps the two room and bath study-os, dressed 
up like a lady at ten in the morning and riding out in an automobile! She wouldn’t 
soil her hands with a stroke of work. And me without a stitch to my back! Every 
stranger that comes thinks I’m the caretaker.” 


This was one of Mrs. Hunt’s favorite refrains. It was invariably climaxed, how- 
ever, by her prankish laugh, for she thoroughly enjoyed being mistaken for the care- 
taker, She could easily put on the dignity necessary to her real position in spite of her 
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fat, split shoes and tight, torn house dress. She enjoyed watching countenances and 
attitudes change when she did so. Also she enjoyed staying a housemaid when people 
with whom she did not want to be bothered came. * 

_ Mason often met her grumblings with, “Why don’t you dress up and have a good 
time? You don’t have to live this way if you don’t want to.” 

To which Mrs. Hunt would reply that she was too old. No man would look at 
her, again with the rakish laugh that utterly denied the statement. A few minutes later 
though, she would add sincerely and seriously, “What else have I got? I’d die if I 
wasn’t working.” 

Tonight she loitered over her tubs. It was so hot. Besides she was blue. The 
raise in rent; Eddie’s telephone message—both had upset her, especially the message. 
That Eddie should be ‘stuck on” a girl of whom she had never heard until tonight 
worried her. Though she really couldn’t think he was enough like other boys to give 
her serious trouble that way. 

She had become so blue washing in the hot kitchen that finally she had stopped for 
a few minutes. She went into the front room and dropped down onto the dingy couch 
under the picture of Grace Darling, to read the “Ads” in the Evening Telegram. She 
sat for some time, spectacles on the end of her nose, a big smudge of pot black on one 
cheek, a jagged tear in one shoulder of her faded blue dress, hands and arms reddened 
from the wash water; again all her lines sagging as if she had given up and sat down 
under the weight of life. 

The Evening Telegram, as usual, partially restored her. She had never tired of 
reading its announcements of auction sales. They rested and released her, lifted her 
somewhat out of her problems. 

Mason brought in a pint of icecream. At first Mrs. Hunt refused it. She was too 
tired to eat. He could have it all. But it was a hot night, and she liked ice cream. 
So, even while she refused it, she came sufficiently out of her indifference to get up and 
hobble to the kitchen after saucers and spoons, meanwhile beginning to run on con- 
cerning her fears for Eddie. 

“T don’t know how he gets along,” she said to Mason, attempting to allay the fears 
in denial. “Going for months and not looking at a girl, and he’s twenty-two,” with as 
ever her final conclusion. “I guess he don’t be well. Do you think sor” 

She surmised that Mason had brought in the cream as an answer to her jesting 
retort of the early evening, as a complement to the meager present of the cotton stock- 
ings which he, as a floorwalker in a department store, had probably bought for twenty- 
five cents. This quick, definite reaction to her banter pleased her, put her in good 
humor. She settled down affably with her saucer. 

Mason, tilted back in his chair, watched her appraisingly. She seemed softened 
and younger, now that she was pleased and animated. When she blared, shrill in 
argument, or when she drooped, blank and apathetic, the redness of her hands, the 
tightness of her dress, the bulging of her arms and hips seemed accentuated; but when 
her voice lowered, and when she was touched with a mood of gaiety, one became aware 
of the fineness of her hair, the life of her eyes and the youth of her throat. 

“Bet you were a gay one in your day,” said Mason, his bright new eyes challenging. 

Mrs. Hunt’s laugh affirmed this. She was flattered, but she was not to be moved 
by compliments tonight. 

Firmly, yet with a flurry of haste, she gathered up the empty saucers and went back 
to her tubs. As Mason followed her into the kitchen, she admonished him with a jovial, 
“Get along with you. I’ve no time to be bothered with men around.” And turning 
her back on him she began vigorously to rub a sheet, casting back over her shoulder, 
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““Me washing and all the house sleeping. Just imagine!” : 

Mason sauntered slowly down the hall without saying good-night. 

Not until she heard the stairs stop creaking as he climbed to his room did she relax 
her speed. She liked Mason. He was stingy and no sport. She knew that he made a 
good thing of her, cooking in her kitchen and all. But he was steady and honest, not 
“fly.” His small attentions were a cushion and a salve for her vanity after her suffering 
of three years ago. He afforded a solid and phlegmatic target for the caprices of her 
moods. However, she was through with men. She didn’t really care about anyone 
except Eddie. 

As her thoughts again centered upon Eddie her energy ebbed. She leaned on her 
elbow on the edge of the tub, chin pensively in hand, and with the other hand aimlessly 
twirled a piece of soap in the water. ; 

Of course she spoiled him. Everybody told her that. She should have left him in 
the country with her people and with the horses of her brother’s farm. He always 
did like animals, she reflected. Then probably he wouldn’t have taken to drinking and 
smoking and shooting pool. But she had been too lonesome without him, and she 
couldn’t think of going to the country to relatives who lived in stuffy wooden houses 
with top floors buzzing with hornets, and who talked scandal about you. 

Her greatest grievance against Eddie was his lack of filial devotion as manifested 
in his leaving her to do all the work alone. And her greatest worry was over his health. 
The two had, however, become more or less habitual,complacent grumblings. It was 
only when she and Eddie became definitely estranged that she became really oppressed 
by the futility of existence. Then it became too much to stand up under. She could not 
bear to be angry with Eddie or to have him angry with her. And yet in these estrange- 
ments, their pride always kept them jangling further until some crisis, some breaking 
point was reached, ludicrous sometimes to onlookers, but dramatic and serious to them. 

In the midst of her ruminations she heard Anne Morris come in, noisily as usual, 
stumbling over the hall chair that stood near the front door. She did wish Miss Morris 
would get bedroom slippers, walking back and forth on that hardwood floor with those 
pump heels all hours of the night. She had often asked her to get them. But it hadn’t 
made any difference. Anne always forgot. Of course, it wasn’t as if anyone was sleep- 
ing under her. But when it was hot like it was now and the doors were open through, 
she could hear her clear from her couch in the front room. To-night it made her mad. 
Anne Morris had nerve all right. You would think she owned the house! 

Her resentment was interrupted by a grumble of thunder which sent her trotting 
out into the back yard to take down her clothes. 

She was always winter and summer, the bulky ghost of these back yards, gro- 
tesquely slipping in and out among sheets that flapped or hung limply, or stiffly 
frozen, depending upon the season and the caprice of the weather. And always an 
undaunted, noisy ghost, no matter what the weather, clothes-pins clicking against steel 
lines, old shoes flopping. Sometimes lights from other windows flared out at her, 
keeping her company. Often however, she was entirely alone except for the cats who 
when they saw her scooted in long, dark lines to another fence top. 

A sudden, damp breeze, and a louder warning of thunder set Mrs. Hunt stripping | 
the dry clothes from the line without stopping to fold them. It surely was going to 
rain. She left them so—unfolded, in a sprawling heap on the iron board, making the 
kitchen seem more than ever a sea of clothes in waves dirty and clean. 

She was tired. It was all she could do to let the water out of the tubs. She switched! 
off the light and shuffled wearily into the front room to bed. She made little ceremony’ 
of it. The tight, torn house dress and perspiration stained corset were replaced by ai 
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nightgown as dingy and gray as the chemise and petticoat which she did not remove. 
Then a scuffing off of shoes, and she flopped heavily down on the sagging couch with 


its figured cover. One of the flattened brown sofa cushions did as a pillow. It was 
too hot for a blanket. 


With her increasing shiftlessness and discouragement since her disappointment, 
she had come to care less and less about the niceties of life for herself. Among those 
niceties she found unnecessary was bed linen. Her roomers must have clean sheets and 
pillowcases once a week, but she had come to use none at all. The couch cover and 
sofa cushion were good enough. What was the use? She had enough work to do 
without washing a lot for herself. And she slept just as good. 

Tonight as she sank into the hollow made by the sagging springs, she automatically 
dropped off her worries. She didn’t know where Eddie was, but she didn’t worry until 
he had stayed away for more than one night. It wasn’t as if she was expecting him to 
come to 114. Since he had slept at 111, he came and went as he liked, she never knew 
when. She was used to imagining him in a gutter or drunk somewhere in a pool room. 
She had been used to it with his father. So it didn’t worry her. The basement gate 
was unlocked, but that didn’t bother her. Who would carry her off? Nothing bothered 
her except the clicking of Anne Morris’ pump heels on the hardwood floor of the back 
parlor. Soon she was drowsy, and then these no longer bothered her. 

She woke up some time afterward, startled by the violent opening of the basement 
door; then came a crash as of some heavy object falling. This was followed by a clap 
of thunder, and a dash of rain hitting briskly against the pavement. She sat up alert, 
immediately wide-awake. At first she thought a gust of wind might have blown the 
door open. But then she heard the sound of heavy breathing coming from the basement 
hall. Someone was out there! She reached for her dress. Then she waited, listening, 
her momentary alarm swiftly changing to anger. She thought so! Familiar footsteps 
were staggering along the hall. That rascal—to come bothering her instead of going 
to 111 where he belonged. 

Before she had leased 111, Eddie often had fallen into the basement hall so drunk 
that he could not get up. Then she would go out and tug and lift until she got him out 
to his couch in the kitchen extension, so that her roomers should not find him. 

But tonight he wasn’t that bad. He had picked himself up and was staggering 
about the hall. If she kept still, perhaps he’d go over to 111. Anyway she wasn’t 
going out to him. Let him shift for himself. Drunk! Always drunk! What did 
he ever do for her? 

The storm had grown. Thunder shook the house as if in ironic jesting at the 
comparatively feeble trembling that passing trucks could command, followed by a long 
reverberating tumbling and rolling that seemed to stretch across the sky. As it died away 
Mrs. Hunt heard the basement stairs creaking. Eddie was going up to the next floor} 
Another peal of thunder came with violent sharpness, blotting out his stumbling 
footsteps. 

In the lull that came after it, Mrs. Hunt listened intently. 

She could hear nothing. The stairs no longer creaked. And no sound of foot- 
steps came from the upper hall. Then through the muffled rush of rain, she thought 
she heard his voice. She might have known that he would get her out of bed. Prob- 
ably he didn’t know where he was. She shoved her feet into her slippers and padded 
out into the basement hall. 

His voice came down to her from the head of the stairs, plaintive, querulous, thick. 
“Anne—let me in!” and accompanying it, the rattle of a door-knob. 
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Regardless of her concern for the quiet of her house, Mrs. Hunt attempted to call 
to him. But she was too mad to call. ‘The words stuck in her throat. Then as she 
found her voice she checked it. For Eddie was shuffling away from the door, shuffling 
along the front hall and into the Doctos’s office. She heard him shuffling across the 
floor of the front parlor, hitting against chairs as he walked. (He’d wake the whole 
house, she thought resentfully). Then she heard him shaking the folding doors 
between the Doctor’s office and Anne Morris’s back parlor. This couldn’t go on. What 
would the girl think? She started upstairs. But on the second step she stopped. For 
she heard Eddie thud down onto the couch which was placed against the doors. She 
waited. The house was quiet, no sounds anywhere except the murmur of the city, and 
the steady rush of rain. Well, he’d sleep now that he was down. He had slept off 
drunks in the Doctor’s office before. 

A fine son! Shaming himself and her this way! And Miss Morris such a lady too} 
What had gotten into him? She was mad enough to go up and haul him downstairs. 
But she had her house to think of. She padded back to her couch. But she couldn’t go to 
sleep. A lot of thanks she got after the way she had worked for him all her life. A 
fine son! Talking over the telephone with strange girls—and now going drunk to fier 
best roomer’s door. Wait until morning. Just wait! 


V 


Eddie was very much ashamed. Also he was sore at his mother. 

He had come dazedly out of his drunken sleep to the smart of heavy, thumping 
blows. Finally he had struggled awake. He might have known. His mother was 
beating him with a broomstick! Mingled with the blows were her high, shrill 
reproaches. 

“Get up, I say. What do you be doing drunk asleep in here, and Dr. Reed coming 
to hold hoursP” 

Then, illuminating and informative to Eddie, “You rascal, going to Miss Morris’s 
door drunk and crying, ‘Anne, let me in!’ What do you meaner ‘Tell me that,” and 
again the thumping blows. 

Another thump and Mrs. Hunt’s voice had pitched headlong into a blare. “What 
good are your Laying here and me with my bones aching. Get up, I say. Get up.” 


Finally as the blows had become more insistent and Mrs. Hunt had blared louder 
regardless of who might hear her, as she always did when in desperation she strove to 
assert her authority and felt herself failing, Eddie had rebelled thickly and wearily 
en “Quit it, will you—What-to-Hell!’ Then, his stubbornness rising, “Cut it, I 
tell you.” 

Then Mrs. Hunt had shuffled through the Doctor’s office, back along the hall, and 
Eddie had heard her clumping down the stairs. 

Eddie lay for a time in sullen revolt. It was bad enough that she should beat him 
with a broomstick, but to beat him in the Doctor’s office just the other side of Anne 
Morris’s door made it worse. He felt he could never speak to his mother again. 
What kind of a mother was she anyway to keep hitting at a fellow when he was drunk? 
She hadn’t hit him for over two years until to-day. Not since he used to sleep in the 
kitchen extension. Then when he was drunk and wouldn’t get up, she had often used 
the broom handle. Did she think he was still a kid and would stand for such foolish- 
ness? Well, she had another think coming, that was all. 

Finally he got up; washed his face. Then unsurely, but perseveringly he shambled 
out of 114 and turned down the street toward Third Avenue. What he needed most was 
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a cup of coffee to clear his head. He fumbled in his pockets, but found no change. 
The night before came back to him vaguely. First the storm menacing, and himself 
fumbling and pushing along the silent, empty canyons of streets. Then nothing further 
was clearly remembered. He had gone to Anne Morris’s door, his mother said. 

He couldn’t believe it. He hadn’t done that. And yet he knew that he had. He 
must have been crazy drunk, he told himself; for he had never thought of Anne Morris 
like that. Why! he had never called her by her first name, even though he always did 
think of her as Anne. Now, he never wanted to see her again. He couldn't look at her. 
He was too ashamed. 


He felt nauseated by the time he reached Third Avenue. He wore no hat. He 
had probably lost it when he fell into the basement at 114 last night. He remembered 
dimly the shrieking of wood as he plunged through the door and fell crashing into the 
~ piled-up tables and chairs which were lined-up along the basement hall. And he had 
staggered up out of it without his hat. But he would not go down stairs to look for it 
this morning. He did not want to run into his mother. And now the sun burning down 
on his head made him sick. He had to go somewhere out of this heat. 

He would go to his aunt’s, make himself some coffee and go to sleep again. But 
he knew that she was at work in the factory, and he had no keys to the flat. 

He crossed Third Avenue and went into Joe’s arm-chair lunch room. He was 
broke and he needed coffee, he told Joe, a fat, chunky man with small, bright eyes 
squinting out between creases of skin. He would pay him next time. Had he been 
sober he would not have had the courage to ask for credit. Joe nodded. He had 
carried Eddie before and he had always paid. 

Eddie sobered up on three cups of black coffee. 

The remembrance of last night’s game of pool also smarted him. It was a raw 
grievance—that he should have won, then lost it all. And Goodman’s dollar too. He 
blamed his mother for it. If she hadn’t made such a fool of herself over that girl’s tele- 
phoning him, he wouldn’t have gone out to shoot pool, and wouldn’t have gotten drunk. 
If she’d let him alone once in a while, quit nagging him! A fellow of twenty-two had 
to have a life of his own, didn’t he? He felt sorry for himself as he sat over his coffee. 
Women! They were the bunk. Look at his mother. You never knew what she was 
going to do. Not to hit him with a broomstick for over two years. And now, to go at it 
again! Of course he shouldn’t have gotten drunk and lost money at pool. But that was 
no reason for taking a licking. No one but his mother could put that over him. And she 
couldn’t again. He was through. She could “do” the two houses all by herself and see 
how she liked it. 

He was through with all other women too. He was sick of them. He had no desire 
to call up the girl of the telephone conversation. That fancy had not rooted deep in 
him. She was a pretty kid, but he had no money and no time to play around with her. 
Besides he felt sore at her. She was to blame. If she had not telephoned he would not 
have had the quarrel with his mother and would not have gotten drunk. 

The thought of Anne Morris exasperated him. Why did she have so many fellows 
all the time coming and going? Why didn’t she get married? He wondered curiously 
what she had thought about his coming to her door. Was she mad, or was she laughing 
at him? He did not understand why he had done it. It wasn’t as if he had ever thought 
of going out with her or of marrying her. He had always known that he was not in her 
class. Well, it didn’t matter what she thought of him. He wasn’t going back to find out. 


As he drank his third cup of coffee, he began to consider what to do. If only he 
had a dollar! Then he could go back to 111, pack up a few clothes, and go down to the 
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beach for a while. He could sleep on the sand or on the rocks at Far Rockaway. He 
had done this two or three times after he and his mother had quarreled. 

A dollar would be enough to start shooting pool. And he could always make 
enough to feed himself once he got started and did not get drunk. But he needed the 
dollar. Perhaps if he rummaged through some of the rooms at 111, he could cop some- 
thing and hock it. His mother would never get wise. She would think that some 
roomer had taken it. What should it be? That crayon picture in the hall, perhaps. 
No, that was too big. Better the brass candlesticks on the mantle in Goodman’s room 
which his mother had bought at an auction some time ago, and of which she was very 
proud. Goodman would never peach on him if he should find out. 

To-day, Eddie did not mind the idea of getting money in this way. He needed it, 
and his mother had been unjust to him. It was his right. To-day, because of the insult 
of the beating, he felt that she owed him much more than he would be able to lay his 
hands on. 

He got up immediately after he had made his decision. Resentment and the need 
for action gave him energy. He walked rapidly back toward 111, traces of last 
night’s drunk showing in his heavily circled eyes and flushed face. The boil on his 
forehead had grown angrier with this last heating of his blood and stood out conspicu- 
ously, a reddened, swollen knob. 

Eddie raged freshly against his mother as he walked the long blocks through the 
blistering sunlight that seemed to hit the pavement and break into hot tongues which 
ran up his legs and up his sleeves, and made him dizzy. Yes, he was going away, and 
for good. Let his mother cry and teil what a good-for-nothing he was, then cry, and 
tell how sick he was, as he knew she would. Let her! It served her right. As he thought 
of sickness, Eddie became conscious of his little tearing cough, which went on so regu- 
larly that it was like a bark, and which he rarely noticed until someone spoke to him 
about it. Then he would laugh, choke down his fear of tuberculosis and laconically 
answer, “Cigarettes.” That to him was always a sufficient and harmless reason. To-day, 
as usual, Eddie dismissed his cough with this harmless reason. 

He paused down the block a little below 114. Perhaps his mother was already 
doing rooms at 111. He was reassured however, by an oil mop poked out of the 
window of the second story front, shaken then withdrawn. She might see him, but 
probably she was mopping with her head down, he thought, picturing her in her usual 
manner of working heavily and morosely about a room when there was no one to talk to, 
and when she was blue. Anyway he would take the chance. He hurried up the block © 
and in at the front door of 111. | 

First he went into the kitchen, took a couple of shirts, underwear, ties, socks and _ 
collars from the chiffonier and made a package of them. This he hid under his pillow. 
He listened for sounds in the room above him. Everything was quiet. Evidently Good- 
man was not in. 

He went upstairs, unlocked Goodman’s door with the pass-key which he used in 
the spasmodic periods of industry when he did rooms for his mother. He slipped noise- 
lessly across the room, took the candlesticks from the mantle and stuck them under his 
coat. Then he started down the stairs. When he was halfway down he heard a key fit- 
ting into the lock. He went back up again into the darkness of the upper hall. Probably 
his mother had seen him and had dropped her mop and come over from 114 to nag 
at him. If so he would slip back into Goodman’s room and lock himself in the closet. 

It was Goodman. Eddie thought quickly. He could not dodge into the bathroom, 
just there at the end of the hall, for from the sound of the splashing water he knew that 
some roomer was taking a bath. He would have to facc him. Goodman was at the top 
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of the Stairs now. He had bounded up in his usual lithe way, two steps at a time, and 
whistling. 

_Eddie might hide from his mother. But he considered himself too much of a man 
to hide from a man. He greeted Goodman with a little apologetic laugh. 

Goodman looked him over quickly, shrewdly, in his accustomed manner of sizing 
people up. Then, jauntily, with his usual joke, “Hello, Ed. Let me slip you five.” And 
with quick gesture, he slid his cool five fingers over Eddie’s half-extended hand. 

5 Wait, Goodman said, authoritatively, as he unlocked his door, then briefly, 
Come in.” 

Eddie followed him meekly and admiringly as he followed any fellow whose will 
was stronger than his. 

4 teas shot another glance at him. “What’s up, Ed? Been hitting the high spots 
again 

Eddie found it a relief to talk. “Yes, he ’sposed so,” he admitted. 

Goodman laughed, not unsympathetically. “The dollar didn’t get you a pile then? 
For the love of mud! And you call yourself a pool shark?” 

Eddie poured it out, how he had cleaned up, then how the guys brought out some 
hootch, got him drunk, and packed him in. 

‘‘What have you got under your coat?” Goodman’s tone was judicial. 

Eddie laughed shamefacedly and brought out the candlesticks. Had he missed 
theme He was turning thief. He went on. His mother had given him Hell, and now 
he was going to light out. She could get along by herself and see how she liked it. 
Eddie was ashamed to speak of the beating. Generally he did not tell anyone of the 
encounters between his mother and himself. But to-day the wound was so raw that he 
burst out with it. She had gone thumping at him with a broom-stick like he was a kid, 
he told Goodman. And now it was time to quit. He left out the part about Anne 
Morris. That he could not have told. He was too ashamed of it. 

“Sit down, Ed,” Goodman was authoritative. He liked power. He took the can- 
dlesticks and put them back on the mantlepiece. ‘So, sore on the old lady, eh!” 

Eddie gave them up reluctantly, grumblingly. He was going to get out, he said. 
No use trying to stop him. And the candlesticks were as good to get coin from as any- 
thing. He’d sleep on the beach for a while. 

Goodman stripped off his coat and began to wash at the stationary stand in a corner 
of the room with much spluttering and much blowing of water out of his nose. Between 
the splutters he made comments which came out like little explosions. 

“Going to the beach, eh! Tell that to Sweeney.” Then as Eddie grew emphatic, 
again, with a nasal drawling of his words for emphasis, “Bunk! Tell-that-to-Sweeney, 
Kid!” 

Another spluttering and he came up with, “Some joy ride last night Ed. The girls 
were all ‘there.’ Regular queens. Peacherines!” 

He dried himself vigorously on the coarse towel then went silently about a careful 
toilet, a careful combing of his sparse hair, briskly finished with two damp brushes, one 
moved forward, the other backward. His hair took on a slick, plastered appearance, 
neatly and decorously in keeping with his position as a rising young lawyer. 

Eddie got up when he started on his tie. These details of toilet annoyed him. Or 
perhaps it was the buoyant spirit and energy with which Goodman carried them along. 
Anyway he was in no mood to watch them. His head still ached, and he felt soggy and 


heavy. 
“Td better take the candlesticks,” he said. 
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“Sit down,” Goodman thundered without looking up from the process of tying his 
four-in-hand. pete 

Eddie sank back again, but impatiently. “What do you want? Spit it. I tell you 
I’m going.” 

When the pearl pin was precisely fastened through the center of his tie, Goodman 
wheeled suddenly. “Honest, Ed. Are you on about wanting to clear out. No kidding?” 

Sure he was on. Hadn’t he been telling him so. 

“Then I’ve got something for you. See! I’ll start you right.” 

Goodman launched into the proposition. He knew a man up in Sullivan county, 
New York, where he spent his week ends, who wanted someone to run a pool room. He 
was going to drive part way there right now to get a girl friend and bring her back to 
New York. And he would take him along and put him on a train. It was on a direct 
line. 

‘What do you say? Think it over.” 

Eddie was bewildered. He had no desire for a job. He merely wanted to get away 
from the insult that was bound up in the thought of his mother; from the shame that 
was bound up in the thought of Anne Morris. He didn’t want responsibility and regu- 
lar hours of work. But it wasn’t so bad either. No! running a pool room wouldn’t 
be half bad. Eddie swelled a little with the prospect of power. 

Goodman ran on. “I’ll give you a good rep—and stake you to enough dough to get 
you there. Then old man Levy will stake you to grub until you draw your pay. You'll 
pull in tips too, for there’s a big summer crowd, and they’re easy spenders. Say the 
word and I'll phone Levy long distance. Then we'll get off. I'll tell the old lady when 
I get back so she won’t worry her head off.” 

“Don’t care if she does,” Eddie answered petulantly. 

“Well. Quick! Snap it up! It’s a go?” Goodman stood over him impatiently. 

Yes, he ’sposed so, Eddie answered. He had to get started some time. He hated to 
be in debt to him. But he would pay it back. 

“Cut it, Ed. What's a friend for?” Goodman slapped him on the back reassuring- 
ly. “Give me your things, and T’ll slip out ahead—See! Then the old lady won’t get 
wise. You follow a few minutes later and meet me at the cigar store on the corner. I'll 
phone Levy there, and if he says it’s O.K. we'll get the car from the garage and make 
a get-away. That-all-right?” And with another slap on Eddie’s shoulder Goodman 
was out of the room and down the stairs. 


Eddie stood, listening, then followed him downstairs and got the bundle of clothes | 


from the drawer of the chiffonier. Goodman shoved them under his arm and went out _ 


breezily, sending a confident salute back to Eddie. 
“In ten minutes, Ed, and no backing out?” 


Eddie nodded silently. He had no time to be sentimental. He was afraid that his 


mother might ‘come in and catch him. Yet his heart sank suddenly and leadenly with the 
definiteness of leaving. Going away as a vagabond to shoot pool and sleep on the beach. 
and going away to take a job were two very different things. The one lured, offered ad- 
venture, caught his imagination. The other assured respectability, regularity, respon- 
sibility; his chance to make a man of himself. It did not lure except in its promise of 
power in running a pool room; except in the immediate lure of the adventure of riding 


out into the country in an automobile. This latter was always a lure to Eddie. But after | 


it there was work and the prospect of showing his mother that he had stuff in him. And 
this was just what he didn’t want to do now. He wanted to be a bum; wanted her to cry 
and suffer because he was a bum; and a bum that she couldn’t find, 
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But he could not withstand Goodman’s persuasions. He did not have the strength. 
He could ask him not to tell his mother that he was going out on a job. To wait until 
he was fixed. ‘Then when she found out how well he was doing she would wish that she 
had treated him white. But it would be too late. He wouldn’t come back. He planned 
thus revengefully as he walked aimlessly up and down the kitchen. He heard a key in 
the lock and instinctively he felt that it was his mother. She fumbled just this way turn- 
ing her key about a time or two before she got the door open. 

He slipped stealthily and noiselessly down the cellar and crouched behind some 
trunks. Yes, it was she. He heard her shuffling across the hall, then walking above him 
on the kitchen floor; heard her calling, her voice now musical and modulated. “Eddie! 
Eddie Hunt! Are you there? And he knew that already she was sorry for having beaten 
him. For when she called in that tone of voice, and called his whole name, “Eddie 
Hunt!’—it was a sign that he was restored to favor. 

Let her besorry. She’d be sorry a lot of times before he answered her again. She’d 
find out. He gulped down a choke in his throat. This was superseded by irritation. 
Why didn’t she hurry? Goodman might not wait for him. He crouched lower in 
alarm as he heard the cellar door open, and heard her calling again. “Eddie Hunt! 
Are you down therer” Then he heard her sigh heavily and heard her clumping down 
the hall. With much relief he heard the door open and shut. 

Evidently she had come over only to see if he were there. He hurried up the 
cellar stairs. And as soon as he was certain that she had had time to get back to 114 
he snatched his cap from a hook in the kitchen and slipped out at the front door. 

Adventure caught Eddie. Settled like a cloak over him with the first burst of speed 
from Goodman’s long green car as they struck the Grand Boulevard. He leaned back 
luxuriously. Next to playing pool and taking a drink he liked riding in an automobile. 
Of course it was best when it came as a climax to these. But he liked it no matter when 
itcame. This hurling the earth from him; this shedding of heat and dust; shedding of 
solemn processions of buildings. It was an eternal casting off. He accepted nothing. 
He was suspended. He was nowhere, yet everywhere. A rushing force. 

Eddie felt this keenly, but his remarks were casual and mostly confined to the 
jargon of the road, as “She’s stepping pretty to-day—” and “That fellow’s brakes are 
smoking.” 

The car ran well. Goodman was proud of her. She took the long hill beyond 
the Fort Lee ferry landing with grace and ease. And then the open throttle, and away 
on the open road. Past rows of houses set smugly in patches of green, like rows of 
chunky toads sunning themselves. Past Italians’ truck gardens, their lush green stand- 
ing out in vivid contrast to the rest of the burned, brown earth. Farther out! Taking 
on and casting off summer, casting off and taking on summer. A regular rhythm of it. 
Past meadows quivering with heat where midges swarmed and danced in slant beams 
of the sun; past sweating, knotted farmers getting in hay. Through a town with wide 
streets and tall trees and white houses with broad, cool porches and porch swings, past 
tennis courts with lithe, undaunted girls and boys challenging the sun. 


And again beyond the town bumping over a stony stretch, then throttle out, taking 
on summer and casting it off, taking it on, casting it off with the speedometer reaching 
fifty. 

Eddie almost forgot for what he had come. His mother, Anne Morris. 114 were 
shelved in a corner of his brain. He was only vaguely aware of them attempting to get 
out. His future was too intangible to take shape, except now and then when shadowy 
pool tables came before him. And he enjoyed this hazy state of past, present and future. 
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But when they reached the village where Goodman was to meet his girl friend, 
Eddie’s problems seized him. Goodman immediately drove him to the station, bought 
his ticket to Ridgewood, the Sullivan county village, and slipped an extra two dollars 
into his pocket. Now that Eddie was out of the car and no longer had the exhilaration 
of its movement, he felt his adventure sitting tremendously upon him. He almost wanted 
to ask Goodman to let him ride back with him. But he couldn’t bring himself to it. 
And as the engine came puffing and druling into the station with her long train behind 
her, his zest to go on rose again. 

Goodman waved him into the train. “Always knew I’d start you right, Ed.” he 
called as he jumped into his car. “S’long.” Muffler out, a throaty hawking, a green 
flash, and he was gone. 

Eddie, sitting on a red-plushed seat of the smoking car, suddenly felt alone. 

VI 


Mrs. Hunt was desolate. She had drooped all day. 

Her spirits were down when she went into the back parlor to do Anne Morris's 
room at two o’clock. She looked fagged. Her coil of hair had slipped, flattening and 
straining the puffs about her face. Perspiration stood out thickly, like dew, on the back 
of her neck and in the hollow of her throat. She was tired, she said. She had been on 
her feet since eight o’clock. Her whole attitude was dejection. Eddie was mad at her. 

“He’s gone off without speaking,” she told Anne Morris, nodding pensively, 
catching her under-lip between her teeth. ‘(He always does when I hit him. But I 
don’t care. It makes me mad when he gets so drunk.” She supposed that Miss Morris 
had heard her hitting him. Then with her mischievous laugh and her eyes suddenly 
alert, she went on, curiously probing Anne. Had she heard Eddie at her door last 
night? Was she frightened? She had heard the whole thing from the basement. He 
would be awful ashamed of himself though. 

Anne dismissed it as of no consequence, and apologized for him. Yes, she had 
heard him. But she knew he wouldn’t have done it if he hadn’t been drunk. 

No, whatever else he was, Eddie was a gentleman, his mother defended him. 
“But, now where’s he gone? He don’t be in his room at 111.” Then, contradictorily, 
“And weak after drinking too. He shouldn’t ought to get out of bed so quick. May- 
be now he won’t come back. Like enough he’ll go off to that girl who phoned him yes- 
terday,” she added fearfully, as she shuffled about, dusting the chairs. 

And now it was night. And she was entirely desolate. | 

Mason came in at ten o’clock and found her wiping her eyes on a corner of a 
sheet that she was shoving into the tub. 

“Tt’s an awful night. It’s most knocked the life out of me,” she told him. 


_ Mason leaned laxly against the table, his big body comfortably sagging, hands in 

his pockets, his bright eyes expectant. | 

Finally Mrs. Hunt began as she continued her rubbing. Did he know that Eddie: 
had gone off on a job? There was no pride in her tone. 

Well, that was nothing to take on about. It would make a man of him, he reas-. 
sured her. 

“It’s all that Goodman’s doings,” Mrs. Hunt sniffled accusingly. “Now Eddie’ll| 
never come back any more, will he?” She stopped rubbing, took her hands out of the: 
suds and faced him, chunky, reddened arms akimbo. “Do you think he’ll come back 2” 
she stood, insistently, interrogating him. 

“Sure, after he’s made something of himself,” Mason answered lightly. 

Mrs. Hunt went uncomforted back to her tubs and her tears. “What’ll I do with- 
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out him, you bloody fool! I shouldn’t ought to have hit him,” came out in an angry, 
pinched voice. 

“You'll have Miss Morris upstairs. She’s company for you.” 

Mrs. Hunt continued, ignoring Mason. “He don’t be well enough to work, I tell 
you. Those rotten old country places with their drafts and their damp, I hate ’em.” 

She stopped abruptly. Someone had come in at the basement gate and was walk- 
ing down the hall. “Who’s that? Who’s that?” she called out sharply. 

“Just I, Mrs. Hunt,” Anne Morris answered, as she went into the front room and 
switched on a light, again to look for her mail. 

“Tm blue after Eddie. He’s gone off and left me. Did you know that Miss Mor- 
ris?” Mrs. Hunt called out to her. 

Anne came on to the kitchen, her own buoyancy sobered into concern as she no- 
ticed that Mrs. Hunt had been crying. 

Mason winked at Anne surreptitiously. 

Mrs. Hunt plunged into her trouble. That bloody Goodman had taken Eddie off 
on a job running a pool room in Sullivan county. Did she know where Sullivan 
county wasr 

Anne did. Her uncle’s place was in the adjoining county. And the job would do 
Eddie good, she said comfortingly. 

Mrs. Hunt kept on. Did it be far? Did she think he would ever come back? 

“He don’t be well enough to work or to marry. Do you think so?” she finished 
hopefully, appealing to Anne. 

Anne reassured her absently now. She edged out of the kitchen. 

As Anne started upstairs, Mrs. Hunt turned again to Mason, “Do you suppose 
Ill ever see him again? I might not live long. I’m not so very well. Rheumatism, 
and those big veins in my leg, and getting gray, and all.” 

“Well, what have you got to sayr” she shrilled suddenly, leaping from her low 
whimpering into harshness, turning sharp at a chuckle from Mason. 

“Aw, tell that to Mable. You won’t die till you’re eighty.” 

She lowered a little, gradually appeased at this compliment to her vitality. ‘What 
do you know? You can’t tell. Sickness all around. The papers are full of it. Every 
day long columns of dying. I might die to-night. Then do you s’pose Eddie’d feel 
bad.” 

“Sure. Hold a funeral.” 

Mrs. Hunt ignored Mason’s flippancy. After a pause she went on tearfully and 
self-pityingly. Tell her, what had she got? Rooms empty, and hard to fill in the sum- 
mer. No money in the rooming house business this year. Did he know that? “And 
Miss Lenox raising the rent on me and not doing one bit of repairing. Look at the 
front of the house peeling. And the top-floor hall bedroom with its paper hanging. 
And Eddie gone! Tell me what have I got? Tell me that.” And again. “I shouldn’t 
ought to have hit him.” 

Mason stood up, stretched himself. He had heard the news. And it was past his 
bedtime. No use sitting around if he couldn’t get a laugh out of Maty Hunt. She’d 
mope all night. He went slowly down the hall and up the stairs, thrusting back that 
Ed would have made something of himself long ago if it hadn’t been for her foolish- 
ness. 

“Yes,” she conceded pensively, leaning on her tubs. She s’posed that it was her 
fault. He had always had her to look out for him. He never had to help like other 
boys. Yes, she nodded to herself with a blank look at the side of the house after Mason 
had gone upstairs, she s’posed that it was her fault. 
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She felt very sorry for herself. She knew that Mason had left her alone with her 
troubles because, just like a man, he didn’t want to hear her take on. But it didn’t 
bother her. She expected that from a man. ; 

But Eddie’s going! That was different. She saw him making good, then getting 
married to the unknown girl of the telephone conversation. She’d rather he’d be home 
lying in bed, drunk all the time. She had him then. And he didn’t be able to work. 

He was nobody’s fool, she thought proudly. He could shoot as good a game of 
pool as his father had before him. Secretly she was proud of it. Though she grum- 
bled over Eddie’s not working, at heart she was not disturbed. What did he need a 
job for, she thought to-night—winning money most of the time! She didn’t mind his 
gambling when he won. She was shrewd enough though, not to mention the gambling 
to anyone. People were too down on it. When he won it was to her a worthy profes- 
sion, and her complaints against him as a ne’er-do-well—the screen behind which he 
might safely continue. When he lost, it was different. Then it became a vice. Then 
in reality he became a shiftless bum. 

To-night pride in him was rising. Pride that he had the spunk to go off and take 
a job because she had hit him. But it did not compensate for her loneliness. She 
could not wash any more. She was too nervous to stand “puddling” in the water. 
“Puddling” was all she could call it. She was crying too much to really see to wash. 

She switched off the light, went into the front room and sat down to read the Eve- 
ning Telegram. Perhaps that would make her feel better. It was so hot that first she 
slipped off her dress and sat in her chemise and petticoat, her full, plump shoulders 
and arms, her broad, surging chest, a young white in contrast to her sagging dinginess, 
dinginess of underclothes, sagging of tear smudged face, and the general droop of de- 
jection that was over her. 

The basement was close and old. All the dregs of summer were in it. And Mrs. 
Hunt, sitting apathetically on the edge of the sagging couch, seemed a part of the 
dregs. She tried to read the auction sales. But she couldn’t put her mind on them. 
Too much had happened. Life was entirely black. 


As usual when things went wrong, her thoughts were flung back to her disappoint- 
ment of three years ago. Lord, but she had been gone on that man! Look at her now 
without a stitch new to'wear in three years, and nota bit of pride in her house. If she’d 
been more particular, if she’d put on a tablecloth oftener, and cooked regular meals of- 
tener, perhaps Eddie might not have gone off. Women were bloody fools! 

Look at herself! Going on, not caring and getting older and dirtier. And now 
with Eddie gone—what had she got to live for? Tell her that! Silently, blankly, she 
interrogated the walls of the room. Eddie gone off mad at his mother, and probably 
would never see him again. The terror of loneliness seized her. 

She got up heavily, shuffling about; put her glasses and the Telegram on the table. 
She took off her shoes, then switched off the light. She would have to finish the wash- 
ing in the morning. To-night she had to go to bed and cry. 


Vil 


Eddie reached Ridgewood before dark. It was unprepossessing, to Eddie like a 
town of pasteboard stuck up in rolling meadows. A main street, a hotel, two stores 
four or five frame houses, a lunch wagon, a combination barber shop and pool room 
fronted the railroad track. Eddie made for the last. The words—Pool—stood out in 
white letters on a plate glass window. Class! Not much like the Royal Academy with 
its dingy front, he thought. But in spite of the grandeur it promised he did.not feel 
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quickened when he saw it. He was too homesick on that farm as child, and too 
long a part of New York’s steel and grime and restlessness to really see a village. All 
these wooden houses lifting their heads where grass should be, seemed somehow insub- 
stantial. A wind might blow them over, and from the look of them, a wind would 
have the right. 

Ridgewood was a comparatively new village, sprung up on the site of a hamlet to 
meet the needs of the summer boarders who were flocking to this part of the country. 
Recently, Jews from New York’s East Side had bought up many farms in the neighbor- 
hood and had enlarged the village. Now they constituted the business men of the 
community. 

Eddie found Hiram Levy, proprietor of the pool room and barber shop, a big, fat 
Jew with a jovially crinkled face, lounging in the front door of his shop. Eddie intro- 
duced himself diffidently, apologetically, and was kindly received. 

Oh, Yes, Joe Goodman had sent him. Nicht? Well, he had better come in and 
“once-over” the works. 

The “works” were much in contrast to the Royal Academy. They were new. The 
nickle fittings of the barber shop chairs shone. The walls were fresh, not even clouded 
with the tobacco smoke which floated about like shreds of a veil. The room was long, 
with the barber chairs in the front next to the plate glass window. In the back were the 
four pool tables with their new green cushions and shining balls. 

Two tables were taken. At one were a couple of boys in overalls and flannel shirts 
giving out the close, sweetish odor of hay and perspiration, one good-naturedly attempt- 
ing to jeer the other into a false shot with “Get a move on. You're slower than molasses 
in January.” ‘The other ignored him and continued his sure and deliberate shots, 
making pocket after pocket. At the other table were four Jews, silk-shirted, coats off, 
in the midst of a game. From this table amid the clicking of balls rang out exclama- 
tions of “Dumbbell! Give him the razzberry, Ben,” and ‘““That’s the baby!” 

Eddie felt more at home near this table. They had a line of talk he knew. He 
stood looking on, again with his superior smile. Levy was at his elbow. He introduced 
him as “My new man.” They nodded cordially without stopping their game. 

Then Levy took Eddie across the street to the lunch wagon which he also owned. 
“To get a feed,” he said. “Down on your luck, ehr” he interrogated on the way. 

“A little,’ Eddie admitted. 

“Yeh,” Joe had told him. Then, kindly, “Well, gotta get it back.” 

Mrs. Levy, a large, rolling woman with red hair and rolling bust, blocked the 
door of the lunch wagon. Joe introduced Eddie with ‘““Here Mom, is this city kid Joe 
phoned about. Feed him up.” 

The interior of the lunch wagon consisted of a six-stooled counter with an aisle 
in front and behind it. Back of the counter was a little room with a stove init. Mrs. 
Levy disappeared into this room with a flat, shuffling gait which made Eddie think 
of his mother. 

This wagon was similar to those all night stands which are distributed through 
various parts of New York City. Eddie knew best the one at Fourteenth street and 
Union Square. He had staggered into it many a night with a gang after coming from 
a Greek pool room on Sixth Avenue which had always been a lucky joint for him. In 
the winter the whole gang of them squeezing in to warm themselves by the little, bat- 
tered coal stove which was in the farther end of the wagon, its smoke stack sticking out 
of the top, and to sober up on raw meat sandwiches and black coffee. “Those were the 
days,” he reflected with a sigh of regret. This Ridgewood lunch wagon brought that 
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one at Union Square vividly back. Probably Levy had bought this second-hand in 
New York and had moved it up here, Eddie thought. 

He was the only person in the wagon. It was later than the supper hour, and not 
yet late enough for the fellows who came in from the farms back in the country. On 
the strength of his reminiscence he asked Mrs. Levy if he could have a raw meat 
sandwich. She laughed. He was from the city, that was sure. Well, they had what 
they called a Great Western. He knew that of course, Hamburg steak and onions 
between bread. And he could have it rare. Would he like that? 

Eddie decided that he would try it. The name Great Western always intrigued 
him, always made him anticipate something other than an ordinary Hamburger steak. 
But it wasn’t different. It wasn’t over fresh, and it had no blood in it. “A long dead 
one,” Eddie named it. The onions were greasy and heavy. And Eddie found himself 
suddenly thinking of the kitchen at 114 with its littered table and the loaf of bread 
which was generally somewhere at the edge of the litter. 

It was seven o’clock. His mother was probably standing up drinking a cup of tea 
and eating the bread dry. She wouldn’t stup to eat a meal tonight. That he knew. 
She would be too worried about him. She never did cook when he had gone off some- 
where. Well! the worry was coming to her. She had no business to hit him. And if 
she wanted him to stay home why didn’t she clean up the kitchen and put on a white 
table cloth and cook a decent meal more than once a week? Then he wouldn’t be sitting 
here in this lunch wagon eating this rotten Hamburg steak sandwich. He felt more 
misused than ever. 

He wondered what she would say if she could see him here. The coffee wasn’t 
strong enough either. At least he could make coffee as he liked it for himself at 114. 
There was always coffee and bacon and eggs in the house. 

These thoughts kept snatching at him between desultory answering of Mrs. Levy’s 
questions as she leaned over the counter searching him out. He thought he would like 
the country, did he? He hada papa and a mamma in New York? No, only a mamma. 
And he had left her there alone. What for a boy was he? 

He gathered in talking to Mrs. Levy that his would be more the job of handy man 
than that of the prestiged one of running the pool room. “Sometimes in the pool room, 
Yes! Sometimes you take my place here in the lunch wagon.” He could fry eggs and 
make sandwiches and coffee couldn’t he? Eddie admitted that probably he could. 

And maybe sometimes Levy would want him for the barber shop, maybe if he was 
an ambitious boy, he’d like to learn the barber trade. This prospect did not please 
Eddie. He began to feel sore at Goodman. He had probably known all along that | 
the job was just helping out all around. That was the way with these Jews. Getting : 
you on the promise of something you liked, then before you knew it shoving something 
else at you. It wasn’t that he would mind the lunch wagon, or learning the barber’s | 
trade either. It was the principle of the thing, the having something put over on him 
that he wouldn’t stand. Besides the three would be too much work. He could see full | 
hours ahead of him. And he would always be shifted where the most of the work was. _ 

He wondered where he could get a drink. He needed some liquor to set him up, 
He felt fagged after last night and the trip. He went back to the pool room through the 
growing dusk. He felt sick at heart. He did not see the hot earth wrapping itself in 
purple shadows, the stiff, mean little houses blurred into softness as night came down. 
Fle did not see the last of the sunset bleeding in the sky. Bu he did hear coming from 
the pond at the other side of the railroad track the deep croak of a bull-frog. At first 
he thought it was a bull. Then he heard another and another. And he remembered 
the bull-frogs on his uncle’s farm where he was a little boy, and how he had run from) 
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them the first time he had heard them. To-night this memory instead of reassuring and 
amusing him irritated him. The croaking of the frogs irritated him, and also the 
growing night. It was lonesome, this coming down of darkness with no protection of 
streets and walls. He was glad of the bright-faced window marked “Pool.” He went 
in after his bundle. And then Hiram Levy took him up the street to the one hotel, 
where he was to sleep. His night’s supper would not be charged against him, Levy 
a But he should come over later and help out. And to-morrow he should begin his 
work, 

Eddie was shown to his room. It was on the top floor of a wing of the hotel, small, 
bare, clean, and breathless with heat. It was under the eaves. Eddie remembered 
what his mother had said about stuffy country houses. This room was certainly stuffy 
enough. Talk about going to the country to get cool. He could keep cooler in the 
kitchen at 111 where he slept. Why, it was even cooler in the kitchen at 114 with the 
coal fire going. He laid his bundle on the bed and opened the window as far as it 
would go. It had been painted recently and stuck when he got it about half way up. 

The room faced the railroad track and as Eddie leaned out of the window to 
breathe, in the distance an engine whistled. Then as he waited a freight train pounded 
solemnly through the village, its lightless cars clanking. Eddie watched the red tail 
light of the caboose out of sight and continued to look after it for some time. 

He waited at the window until it grew dark. The lights of Main Street, Ridgewood 
were feeble. There were no street lamps. The lights in the window labeled “Pool” 
flared out brightest. Eddie supposed that he should go over. He mechanically drew 
in his head, picked up his cap and went out. But he did not walk in the direction of 
Hiram Levy’s pool room. He went, with no definite thought up to the railway station. 

It was locked. There were no lights. A man coming up the track with a lantern 
heard Eddie trying the door and called to him that there were no trains to-night. As 
Eddie passed him he asked, “Which way do you want?” 

“New York,” Eddie said to him. 

Well, there was another freight at midnight, he drily commented, but no passenger 
train until the milk at seven. 

Eddie thanked him and walked off. He didn’t know why he had gone to the 
station. He was a fool, that was all. It couldn’t be because he was drunk for he knew 
that he was sober. He wished he had a drink. He had intimated as much to Levy, 
when he went back to the pool room after supper, when he had asked him about the 
prohibition question in this part of the country. Levy had answered that there were 
bootleggers and plenty of home brew if you knew where to look for it. But he hadn’t 
offered him a drink nor told him where to get one. Perhaps Goodman had put him 
wise, Eddie thought resentfully. 

He stumbled along the street back toward the pool room. He was not used to this 
blackness. He stubbed his toes on cracks in the side-walk, and twice he turned over 
his ankle. And as he stumbled along, he thought of his mother, shuffling uncertainly 
about, her hair coming down, her nose and eyes red. He always saw her this way, 
miserable and sodden and helpless when he thought of her after he had gone off mad. 
And always this mental sight of her tormented him until he got back. This was the 
first time that he had thought of her this way since he had left with Goodman. And 
now he no longer felt resentment for the beating of the morning. After all he was all 
she had. And he wasn’t very good to her. He was a good-for-nothing drunken bum. 
That, he couldn’t deny. And he had no business going to Anne Morris’s door, or going 
to sleep in the doctor’s office. He stumbled on. He knew that his mother wouldn’t be 
able to sleep. She never could sleep when he was away. He couldn’t sleep well either, 
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He turned back into the main street. But did not stop at the pool room. He had 
no definite plan. He acted with no thoughts, blindly, yet surely. He did not switch on 
a light. He picked up his bundle, went quietly down the stairs and along the main 
street of Ridgewood until it became the state road. He struck a match at a signpost. 
The northbound arrow read “To Binghamton,” the southbound, “Io New York.” He 
continued south. 

The Night was a great velvet womb sucking in the hot, tired earth. A velvet womb 
that bore rest and quiescence to give the earth back new. ‘The night was black. It was 
starless. It blanketed goals with its easeful thickness. Eddie had never before realized 
Night. He had gone about through it both merrily and grayly. But it had always been 
welcome to him. It had never stood out so overwhelmingly dominant, so formidably 
negative. He had never before felt so lost, so swallowed up. 

He stumbled along the state road, keeping close enough to the edge to reach out 
and touch the fence against which he had inadvertently stumbled. He was on his way 
to New York. The blaze of it was in his mind, a definite thing which he projected into 
the darkness. The blaze of New York, and dipping through it, past its center, a single 
electric light bulb hanging from the kitchen ceiling at 114, and in the corner at her 
tubs his mother washing and crying, rubbing a sheet, then stopping to blow her nose. 
He saw Mason sitting at the table. Then a perverse tormenting thought came through 
the darkness stinging him. He heard his mother saying, “I’m so lonesome I’m crying 
after Bertie.” ; 

After Bertie! his dead cousin. Immediately jealousy pricked him even as it had 
when she had actually gone about crying that she was lonesome after Bertie, that she 
had always given Eddie the best piece of meat, and maybe if she had fed Bertie better 
he would have been living now, even as jealousy pricked him when he saw her doing 
things for Anne Morris or heard her praising Anne. 

The road lighted up ahead of him then. And with trees and road and fences and 
bank taking shape Eddie felt better. “Dumbbell!” he called himself. Of course she 
would be “crying after” him. Wasn’t she always crying after him when he was away? 


A high powered roadster whizzed past him. Soon it was a bright speck in the 
darkness. Then he was alone again, dropped into the Night. 


It seemed blacker than before. He felt that he could put out his fingers and touch 
the blackness. How could he go on, eighty miles to New York! But he could not go 
back. He could not go back to Ridgewood. He felt that he would rather stay in the 
fields with his face turned toward New York than to sleep in that stuffy hotel room with 
the knowledge that Levy’s barber shop and pool room waited for him. Goodman had 
tried to put something over on him, he told himself in defense. Job of a handy man. 
Nothing doing. He must go on. But it was not so easy to go on. Night overwhelmed 
him! He felt the terror and loneliness sweeping like a wave to his toes. He was always 
miserable and homesick when the was away from his mother. But he had never felt 
stark loneliness before. At his feet and all about him a chorus of crickets and Katy- 
dids sent up their incessant minor drumming. They were tuned to the night, a slurred, 
smothered music in the grass. But to Eddie they were annoying wails. They made him 
nervous especially when one came out more shrilly than the rest on a prolonged and 
persistent note. He wished that they would shut up. 


Just as he wished this he passed under some thick trees and collided with something 
low and chunky and swiftly flying, brushing his face, and then his cap was off. Eddie 
ran frightenedly, stumblingly forward before his common sense checked him. He had 
lived long enough in the country as a child to realize after his fright had passed that 
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he had come into collision with an owl, even if he had not heard the “Whoo-Whoo” of 
a hoot owl, coming from somewhere back of him. 

He went on hatless, a pale soul groping through the Night. There was nothing 
kindred in it for him. It was still hot, and he had been hurrying and now was wet 
with perspiration. He stripped off his coat and hung it over his arm, instinctively 
hugging it. It was an uncanny feeling, this, of having eyes, owls eyes peeping at you 
out of the blackness. Probably there were many of them in these trees. And he fancied 
rows of them looking down at him, rows of them perched ready to swoop. He saw 
eyes, owls eyes wherever he stared into the darkness. He knew that he must be passing 
houses and farms, but he could see nothing until now and then the light from an auto- 
mobile lit the road and the country showing him a trim yard, a barn, or a field of hay- 
stacks, wan gold in the yellow light. He came to know when he was passing a hay 

‘field from the dried, sweet, heavy scent which came living into the Night. 

The flare of a north-bound car took him suddenly from the owl’s eyes to cats. A 
white cat sprang out from the grass at his feet and scooted across the road just ahead 
of the car. Cats in your mind were not as formidable as owls. Eddie knew cats. They 
projected him to 114 again, to the backyards, and to his mother. He found himself 
suddenly relieved and to his own amazement laughing out loud. He had recalled 
coming home to 114 one cold winter day and finding cats everywhere, old, chewed 
Toms and slatternly she-cats, in the front hall, in the Doctor’s office and in the basement 
“How'd these cats get here?” he had asked his mother as he went after them with a 
stick. 

Oh, it was so cold, she had let them in, she told him. 

That was just like her. He chuckled again proudly at the remembrance. You 
couldn’t do anything with her. Couldn’t put any sense into her. Ever. 

A southbound car with only its driver came leisurely past, Eddie took courage. 
His feet were sore. He had walked five miles. And he wasn’t used to walking. This 
was the first car with only one person in it that had passed him. So he shouted after it. 
Could he ride, he asked. The car stopped. The driver, a spare, wiry man with little 
squinting eyes and a pipe between his teeth peered at him curiously. Then cordially, 
in a nasal tone, sang out, ‘Going to Middletown. Just as well come along.” 

Then with the lights cutting a swath of yellow brilliance through the Night, Ed- 
die relaxed and felt secure. Once more he was suspended, a part of movement and 
swift, ceaseless energy. And the Night came and looked at him. Tall, roadside trees, 
standing single and sheer in the fog which had risen as a white curtain from the river. 
Then beyond, a grove of trees in white isolation, each a pillar in the fog, each a voice 
alone, yet from the swift car a blur, a oneness, a unison. The fog came white, spread- 
ing coolness, a drink for all the Night held. Now and then dim points of gold pricked 
the tree trunks, and the white denseness—fireflies left over from June. 

On—farther on, energy leaping through the darkness, with Night revealed, 
clamoring to be felt, to be understood. But Eddie did not feel it. He felt only the 
relief of tearing it apart, of getting out of it, with ahead of him the glory of light that 
was New York, and past the center of that glory, his mother. 

He jumped out of the car at the outskirts of Middletown, where the driver took a 
cross road. He walked through the town, looked in at the window of a pool room. But 
he had no desire to stop to shoot a game. He wanted to get home. He bought some 
cigarettes, then took to the road again. 

It was harder walking than before. The fog was thick and wet now. Eddie could 
taste it. He put on his coat and turned the collar up about his throat. He wished that 
he had his cap. “Get consumption in this air,’ he thought worriedly. He walked 
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fast. The road was thicker with cars down here. But all going south seemed full or 
inhospitable. He did hail an oldish man who had a woman with him in the front seat, 
and an empty back seat. But though the man heard he drove on without stopping. 

He kept on. After a couple of miles his feet began to hurt again. Some gravel 
had slipped into his low shoes. He sat down on the edge of a bank and emptied them. 
As he sat there a low gray car came along-side with two men in it, one driving, the 
other in the back seat. Class! Eddie mentally pronounced it. And suddenly he 
hailed it. Diffidence had dropped from him. His feet hurt. The road stretched long 
and black and lonely to that blaze which was New York. -And he wanted to ride. 

The car stopped. The driver called out, asking him what was the matter. Eddie 
got up, a limp rag with white face and eager eyes from out the darkness. He was just 
walking to New York, he said, and his feet were sore. And he thought perhaps they 
would give him a lift. 

“Pll tell the world we will. Going there myself,” said the boy in the back seat. 
“Put him in here, with me, Joe.” 

The boy was clean-cut with bright, keen dark eyes and an infectious grin. He was 
just about Eddie’s age, just out of college and driving down from his country home in 
the Delaware river country. Joe was his chauffeur. It was a lark to pick up a vaga- 
bond along the road, he said. Besides he wanted company. 

Eddie relaxed luxuriously in the cushions, relieved now that he would not have 
to walk any more to-night, and swung to the other’s mood of adventure and gaiety. He 
exchanged confidences easily. He had come up to the country to look at a job, he said. 
But he didn’t like it. Besides he had walked off sore at the old lady and without telling 
her. And since he was all she had it was pretty rotten of him. So he was getting 
back. He laughed deprecatorily, as he explained. He was naively honest in this re- 
cital. He was too eager to get back to bother to build in words a position in life to 
match his companion’s. 

“You’re a queer nut,” the other remarked. Then later proffering friendship as 
the car broke into speed over a smooth stretch of road he drew a bottle from his hip, - 
“Good old stuff. Just got a case over from Canada,” he said proudly. “Peps up the | 
ride.’ | 
Eddie was thirsty. Scotch, smooth, velvet. It was good. He took a deep drink. | 
It gave him a pleasant glow. He began to feel content. Lifted from groping through 
blackness. Again merely a part of rushing power. Again cutting the Night in two. | 
And New York and 114 with its kitchen light and his mother at her tubs nearer. 

Eddie’s enjoyment grew. He had had another drink and had become merged | 
with the car and its movement. He talked confidentially, frequently mentioning his. 
mother. She had kept him from going to war, he said. He was all she had. He couldn’t 
leave her alone. He wasn’t much good though, he admitted. Just a little bit of a. 
pool shark. | 

This interested the boy. 

“Oh, I generally pack a guy in easy,” Eddie told him. 

Worries pricked Eddie now and then, catching his attention, demanding to be set- 
tled. Too bad about the job, he thought. But he ’sposed he’d get started some day,— 
A little later, a shamed feeling. If he went back home he would have to see Anne: 
Morris. Well, he would act as if nothing had happened. Perhaps she hadn’t heard. 
him at her door. Anyway she was sport enough not to let on. With this decision the: 
shamed feeling dropped into the darkness. And again Anne Morris’s blue eyes came! 
pleasantly before him. 
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As New York and his mother became a surety his loneliness left him. The need to 
get back was less urgent. He would go straight to 111, he told himself. Then unless 
Goodman had told her his mother wouldn’t know anything about the job. He didn’t 
want to see her to-night, now that he would certainly get home. It wouldn’t hurt to be 
offsh. She'd find him at 111. 

Soon he felt chilly in his thin coat. He shivered and coughed and wondered if he 
ever would make a man of himself. Probably he wasn’t well enough. Probably he’d 
get consumption. 

For the first time since he had started back toward New York he felt rebellious. 
How could he make a man of himself when he must hang around his mother all the 
time? But he couldn’t leave her to snivel when he was all she had, could he? This de- 
cided, his last worry dropped into the Night. 

The boy was solicitous for his comfort. He brought out a light overcoat from un- 
der the seat. Eddie took another drink. He was comfortable and his satisfaction grew. 
He flowed mellow into the movement of the car, became one with it, an entity hurling 
space from him, New York and his mother his goal. 
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TWO WORLDS QUARTERLY 
WILL CONTINUE TO APPEAR 


This is the eighth number of the QUARTERLY and, according to our announce- 
ment of a year ago, should be the last. When we decided that we should, in a year, 
cease publishing the QUARTERLY we had just completed the fourth number and 
the magazine was flourishing. We liked in those days to refer to it as she—and truly, 
she was a fine, handsome one, deep in the bust, long in the purse, with friends and 
admirers by the thousand, and proud as any you might meet. For her heart was 
warm with the praise she heard and had she not indeed, brought forth three lusty 
ones: CASANOVA Jr., BEAU and the MONTHLY? all conceived at the Sign of 
the Mocki-Grisball? Although she was not above a bit of gay dallying by the way, 
her purpose was a deep and earnest one: it was to free journalism in America from 
the clutch of the pale sisterhood. 


A year ago we thought she had done that; there were signs here and there, we 
mistook a great deal of shouting set up in certain quarters as a signification that such 
release was imminent and in order that “our lady” might not exhaust her original 
impulse, we thought that she should retire while she was still an excitement and a 
stirring in the blood. 
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The year is up, and how things are changed with her! Her zest was too sharp 
for many of her admirers—they have deserted her. Her color was too high for the 
pale sisterhood and they have pursued her, worn her down, searched her out in the 
most secret places, hunted her from Maine to California. 


Now she strides up and down before us, she gasps for breath, her eyes glitter, her 
proud head is high. “I belong here,” she says, and will not go out—-And we who 
love her, love the gallant fighting spirit in her, her gusto, her ardor, her joy, we agree. 
She belongs here: she will remain. While things are in this bad way with her, it 
were unfair to desert her—and then, she is so damnably handsome. 


We announce then, that the QUARTERLY will continue publication. We shall 
return, with the next number, to the original format—the smaller, more concise make- 
up, whose merit is that it slips much more easily onto ones bookshelves. There will, 
however, be no change in editorial policy. We are aware that while we survive, we 
set an example, give courage to innumerable publications which are hampered now, 
by timidity——And particularly, we remain perhaps the only vehicle for the expression 
of the many artists who would otherwise reach only a very limited public. We feel 
that this is important work; we know that it is honest, sincere, constructive. 


It has never been our habit—and will never be—to deck out a timid little freshling 
in the dress of a fancy lady. This is an illusion of course to the tactics of publications 
whose styles of contents have been set for them by the AMERICAN MERCURY, 
whose covers are always so bold and free but whose contents are invariably feeble or 
abortive: for it is work that has been done by writers who are always conscious of the 
censor’s index. The Quarterly will never do that, for its editor has, in trite phrase, 
the courage of his convictions. 


One of the many difficulties that must be met with in the preparation of a magazine 
of this type is the problem of dispatching each issue promptly to subscribers. If you 
have not been one of those who berated, or cursed us because the QUARTERLY was 
late, we thank you. The vexatious setbacks we have had between completion of each 
number and its final arrival at your door are best left to the imagination, and although 
we have been tardy, we have never been absent. We hope to do better with forthcoming 
issues, we hope that the very force they contain will speed them out to you, but in the 
mean time give us the sympathy and understanding that we have hitherto had only from 
you: our subscribers. 
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A SKETCH JO CAIN 


tary 


WORDS TO A TUNE 


(With Apologies to Gallagher & Shean, and Special Mention 
to Messers Havelock Ellis and Sigmund Freud) 


O Mr. Ellis, 
O Mr. Ellis! 
Sex has peculiar angles as you say, 
But I don’t see the idear 
Of coitus from the rear 
Though it seems to be the fashion of the day! 


O Mr. Freud, 

O Mr. Freud! 
Do you mean to say that you have never hoid? 
The position you suggest 
Is in fact the very best— 

I deny it, Mr. Ellis— 

—You should try it, Mr. Freud! 
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ONE Translated 


from 


LITTLE the Russian 


of 
BOY 


A 
Tale 


MAXIM 
GORKY 


INTRODUCTION 


GS CN the “Memoirs of Tolstoi,” Gorki reports a conversation that took place 
ol se between himself and Tolstoi. It is very probable that the result of that 
talk led Gorki to write the following story and for that reason the trans- 
» later has reproduced the conversation here. 
Once we walked along a road from Doulber to Eitterdahn. He 
pa (Tolstoi) walked with a youthful springy step and talked a little more 
nervously than usual: 

“The flesh must be the obedient dog of the spirit. Wherever the spirit wills it, 
thither must she go. Yet wer How do we live? Our flesh dashes about, raises Cain, 
and the spirit follows helplessly, pitifully.” 

He rubbed his chest near his heart very hard, raised his brows and continued 
reminiscently: 

“One autumn, in a blind alley in Moscow, near Soockareva, I saw a drunken 
woman. She lay close to the fence of a house. A filthy stream ran from the yard 
underneath the back of her head down her spine. She lay in this cold sauce, muttering 
and fretting; and in her attempts to rise, her body kept slipping into the wet.” 

He twitched nervously, shut his eyes and continued very softly: 

“Tet’s sit down here. The most horrible, the most disgusting of all things is a 
drunken woman. I wanted to help her up but I couldn’t. I was too fastidious. She 
was so slimy and she shook like jelly. Touch her? ... A month’s washing wouldn’t 
remove the stain. Horrible! A bright, gray-eyed little boy, with tears running down 
his cheeks, sat on a hitching post. Sniffling through his nose, he drawled hopelessly: 
‘Mam, oh Mam! Get up, won’t your’ Her hands would move, she would grunt, 
lift her head and—her head would drop back into the mud.” 
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He was silent. Then looking about, he repeated in a whisper: 

“Yes, yes. Horrible!—You must have seen many drunken women. Many?—Oh 
God!—Don’t write about them! To what end?” 

“Why?” 

He looked straight into my eyes and repeated with a smile: 

“Why!” Then thoughtfully and slowly he said: : 

“T don’t know. I just said it. It’s a shame to write about ugly things... . But 
why not write? .. . No, one should write about everything.” ~ 

There were tears in his eyes. He brushed them away and still smiling, he looked 
at his handkerchief, while the tears ran down his wrinkles: ; : 

“T’m crying,” he said. “I’m an old man, but when I think of something horrible, 
my heart grows heavy.” 

He then nudged me lightly with his elbow: 

“And when you come to the end of your life and all things will be as they always 
have been, you, too will weep... more than I .. . more ‘streamy’ as the old women 
say. .. . But one should write about everything, or that bright little boy will be 
offended; he may even reproach you. He’s likely to say that a horrible picture isn’t 
true. You know he is very strict where the truth is concerned.” 


PARISI 


It was a sultry night in summer. In a blind alley at the edge of a town, I came 
upon a horrible sight. A woman had gotten into a spreading puddle. To the rhythm 
of a smutty little song that she sang in a nasal voice, she stamped her feet and splashed 
the mud about as children sometimes do. A violent storm had passed through the 
town during the day. The generous rain moistened the muddy clayey soil of the alley. 
The puddle was quite deep now. The woman’s legs had sunk into it up to her knees. 
Judging by her voice the singer was drunk; if fatigued by her dancing, she were to 
fall she would have been drowned in the thin mud. 

I pulled my boot up above my knee, got into the puddle, seized the dancer by the 
hands and dragged her to a dry spot. At first she was very evidently scared and she 
silently and meekly followed me. But the next moment she pulled her right hnad away 
and with a forceful movement of her whole body, struck me a blow on the chest and 
shouted, “Help! To hell with you!” With renewed determination, she crawled back 
into the puddle, dragging me along. 

“What the devil!” she muttered. “I’m not coming! I can get along without you. 
You try to manage without me! Help!” 

fe night watch crept out of the dark, halted about five steps away and demanded 
angrily: 

“Who's raising a rowe” 

I told him I was worried lest this woman would drown in the mud and I wanted 
to get her out. The watch peered at the drunkard, hawked loudly and ordered: 

“Mashka, get up!” 

“T will not!” 

“T say, get out!” 

“T won't!” 

“Pll beat the hide off you, you scum!” 

The guard threatened this without any anger, and with a good natured readiness 
to talk, he turned to me: 

“This is Florichka Mashka, the town prostitute! Got a cigarette on you?” 
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aes Nie smoked. The woman stalked boldly up and down the puddle, shouting now 
nd then: 

“Police! I’m my own police! I do as I like. Guess, I’ll take a bath here!” 

Pll give you a bath,” the watch, a bearded, brawny man warned her. “That’s 
what she does nearly every night raises a row... and at home, she has a boy, a cripple.” 

“Does she live far?” 

“She ought to be killed,” said the watch, disregarding my question. 

‘She ought to be taken home,” I suggested. 

_ The guard snickered into his beard, lighted up my face with the glow of his 
cigarette and went off, his boots squishing heavily trhough the sticky soil. 

“Take her home—only first get a good look at her mug!” 

_ Meanwhile the woman sat down in the mud, paddling it with her hands, screech- 
ing nasily and wildly: 

*“Out upon the wide, wide sea 

At a little distance from her, the dirty water reflected a huge star set in the black 
emptiness over head. When the puddle was covered with ripples, the star disappeared. 

I got into the pyddle again, took the singer under the arms, lifted her and led her 
to the fence. She resisted, waving her arms and calling to me: 

“Hit me, why don’t you? Don’t be afraid. Hit me! Oh, you beast! You grin- 
ning ape! Go on, hit me!” 

Setting her up against the fence, I asked her where she lived. She lifted her 
drunken head and looked at me with the two dark spots that were her eyes and I saw 
that the upper part of her nose was fallen in. The rest of it stuck out like a button. 
The upper lip raised by the scar, uncovered her fine teeth; and her small puffy face 
leered at me with a repelling grin. 

“All right,” she said. “Come along!” 

Nh walked and lurched against the fence. The wet bottom of her skirt whipped 
my feet. 

“Come along, dearie,” she mumbled, as if sober. “Ill welcome you and I’ll be 
sure to please you.” 

She brought me to the court-yard of a large two story house. Cautiously, as if 
blind, she moved between wagons, barrels, boxes, scattered legs of wood and stopped 
in front of a hole in the foundation and said: 

“Crawl in!” 

Feeling my way along the sticky wall with one hand and embracing the woman 
by the waist with the other, holding her loose body with difficulty, I descended the 
slippery stairs and felt for the knob of the door, opening it. I found myself on the 
threshold of a black hole uncertain whither to proceed. 

“Mamka, your” a soft voice called out from the dark. 

“Aye iP 

The warm odor of decay and something tarry struck my head heavily. A match 
sputtered. The tiny flame lit up a pale, childish face for a second and went out. 

“And who do you think will be a-comin’ to your. I—of course!” chattered the 
woman leaning with all her weight on me. 

Again a match sputtered. There was a tinkling of glass and a queer thin hand 
lit a small tin lamp. 

“Dear compensation!” said the woman. She swayed and fell into the corner. 

Just above the bricks of the floor rose a low, wide bed, already made up. The 
child watched the flickering lamp and turned the wick. When the flame shot up, the 
lamp smoked. The child had a serious face, with a pointed nose and full girlish lips— 


” 
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a face drawn with a fine brush, astonishingly out of place in that dark damp hole. 
After finally adjusting the flame he looked at me with peculiar shaggy eyes and asked: 

“Ts she drunke” 

His mother lay across the bed blubbering and snoring. 

“She ought to be undressed,” I answered. 

“Then do it,” the boy retorted, lowering his eyes. 

And when I started pulling off the woman’s wet skirts, he asked again, softly, very 
matter of fact: 

‘What about the light? Shall I put it out?” 

‘What fore” 

He was silent. I worried at his mother as if she were a sack of flour and watched 
him. He sat on the floor, under the window in a box made of thick boards, upon which 
there were letters printed in deep black: 

HANDLE WITH CARE. 

No. 3073. 

The sill of the square window was on a level with the boy’s shoulders. In several 
rows, along the wall, crept narrow shelves upon which lay piles of cigarette and drug 
boxes. Near the box in which the boy sat, stood another box covered with brown 
wrapping paper which evidently served him as a table. The boy clasped the queer, 
pitiful hands behind his neck and gazed upward into the dark panes. 

After undressing the woman, I threw her wet clothes on the oven washed my 
hands in an earthenware basin in the corner, dried them on my handkerchief and said 
to him: 

“Well, then, good-by.” 

He looked at me and asked with a little lisp: 

“Now shall I turn out the lightP” 

“As you like!” 

“And you’re going away without laying downr” 

‘““Wheree” 

He stretched his hand, pointing to his mother: 

“With her.” 

“Why?” asked I, foolishly astonished. 

“You know why yourself,” said he with shocking simplicity—then stretching a 
little, he added: 

“Everybody lies down.” 

Embarrassed, stunned, I looked about me. To the right was the face of an ugly 
oven; dirty dishes stood on the shelf. In the corner, beyond the box, were bits of 
tarred rope, a heap of cotton waste, logs of wood, kindling and a water-yoke. At my 
feet stretched a snoring yellow body. Q 

‘May I sit down with you?” I asked the boy. 

He looked at me from under his eyes and answered: 

“Now she’ll never wake up until morning.” 

“But I don’t need her.” 

I squatted down near his box and told him the story of how I met his mother. I 
tried to amuse him and said: 

She sits down in the mud, rows with her hands and sings.” 

He nodded his head, smiled a pale smile and scratched his hollow chest. 

“She was drunk, that’s why she did that. But even when she’s sober, she just 
loves to fool around. She’s only a kid, she is.” j 

Now I looked more closely at his eyes. They certainly were shaggy, with eye- 
*A Popular Song 
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lashes wonderfully long; even on the lower lid the hair grew thick and beautifully 
curled. ‘There were blue shadows under his eyes, accentuating the pallor of his blood- 
less skin. The high brow, with a fine line above the nose, was partly covered by a 
tousled cap of curly reddish hair. Indescribable was the expression of those eyes, 
attentive and calm. Only by a tremendous effort could I stand that awful unhuman 
gaze. 

“I say, what’s the matter with your legs?” 

He fussed about a little; from among the rags, he extracted a withered leg that 
looked like a charred stump, lifted it with his hand and put it on the edge of the box. 

“Some legs! Both like that, ever since I was born. They don’t walk. They don’t 
live. They’re just nothing.” 

‘And what have you got in those boxes?” 

“A zoo,” he answered. He took his leg in his hand as if it were a stick and put it 
back into the rags at the bottom of the box. With a friendly smile, he suggested: 

“If you like, I'll show it to you. Sit way back easy. I tell you, you’ve never seen 
the like of it.” 

He half rose and deftly moving his thin disproportionately long hands, he took the 
boxes from the shelves and handed them to me one after the other. ‘Look out! Don’t 
open them or they’ll run away. Just put them to your ear and listen.” 

“There’s something moving.” 

“Ah ha! The rascal, old spider’s in that one. I call him the sly drummer.” 

His wonderful eyes were alive with tenderness and a smile played over his bluish 
face. His soft hands moved rapidly as he took the boxes from off the shelves, put them 
to his own ear and then to mine, chatting enthusiastically. 

“And this is roach-coach, Anissim. He swipes just like a soldier. ... And this is 
Fly, Mrs. Policeman, the son-of-a-gun. There are very few like her. She buzzes and 
swears all day long; and she even pulled Mamka’s hair—not the fly but real Mrs. 
Policeman that lives in the house with the windows on the street. Madame Fly is 
only like her. ... And this is Black Roach and he’s the biggest boss! He’s nothing but 
a drunkard and shameless! Gets tight and crawls around the yard naked and hairy 
like a black dog! ... This Beetle—Uncle Nick. I caught him in the yard. He’s a 
wandering church-collector. Mamka calls him cheap-skate. He’s in love with her, 
too! Gosh, she’s as many lovers as flies, even if she’s got no nose!” 

“Does she ever beat you?” 

“Shee Goon! She can’t live without me! She’s very kind—only she’s a drunk- 
ard. But everybody on our street is.... She? Beautiful and lively too, but a big 
drunkard. I say to her... stop, you big silly! Stop guzzling that whiskey and 
you'll get rich! And she just laughs. A woman!... Well, that means foolish. But 
she is good. When she wakes up, you'll see for yourself!” 

He smiled fascinatingly, such a bewitching smile that one felt like sobbing, like 
shouting from the house-tops because of an unbearable pity for him. His beautiful 
head nodded on his thin neck like some exotic flower; his eyes ablaze with increasing 
animation drew me with an irrestible force. 

As I listened to his childish but horrible prattle, I was forgetting for the moment, 
where I sat—but suddenly I saw again the prison-like window, small and bespattered 
with mud on the outside; the black gaping oven, the heap of cotton waste in the corner 
and near the door, the rags and the body of his mother, yellow as butter. 

“A nice zoo, ain’t ite” asked the boy. 

“Very!” 

“No butterflies! I’ve no moths and butterflies!” 
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‘““What’s your name?” 

“Lenka.” 

“Why you’re my namesake.” 

“Go on! I say what sort of a man are your” 

“Oh, I don’t know. No special sort.” 

“Aw, that’s a lie! Every man must be some sort, I know that! Now you are 
kind-hearted!” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Yes, I can see that. And you are afraid.” 

“What makes you think sor” 

“Oh, I know.” 

He smiled slyly and even winked at me. 

“Come tell me why you think I’m afraid.” 

“You sit here talking to me. That means that you’re afraid to go out at night.” 

“But it’s daylight already.” 

“Well, you'll go now.” 

“But I’m coming to see you again.” 

He didn’t believe me. He covered his shaggy eyes with his eyelids and after 
a moment’s silence he asked: 

“Whye” 

“To talk to you. You're very interesting. May I come?” 

“Come on ahead. Most of ’em come here.” 

He sighed and said: “You're only fooling.” 

“On my honor, Il] come.” 

‘Well, then, come. But come to see me, not Mamka. The dickens with her. Let 
us Se pals, you and me. Is it a bargaine” 

“Ac bargain? 

“Good. It don’t matter that you’ve grown up. I say, how old are your” 

“Nearly twenty-one.” 

“And I’m twelve. I’ve no pals. Only Katka, the water-carrier’s daughter. And 
her mother beats her for coming to see me. Are you a thief?” 

“No. Why a thief?” 

“You’ve got such a fierce mug—so thin. And your nose is like a crow. There are 
two thieves who come here. . . one is Sasha, foolish and mean; the other is Vanishka. 
He is as kind as a dog. Get any small boxes?” 

“Pll bring you some.” 

“Yes do.. .I won't tell Mamka you’re coming.” 

“Whye” 

“Well she’s always glad when the men come a second time. She’s crazy about 
men—something awful! She’s a funny girl, my Mamka is. She gave birth to me on 
the sly when she was fifteen and don’t know how it happened. When will you come?” 

‘To-morrow evening.” 
ae evening she’ll be drunk again. ... What do you do for a living if you don’t 
steal?’ 

“T sell Bavarian kvass.” 

“Oh, gee! Bring me a bottle, will you?” 


“Of course I will. ... I’m going now.” 
“Go on. But you'll surely come.” 
“Positively.” 


__ He gave me his two long hands and I took them in mine and shook the thin cold 
little bones. Without looking around, I crawled out into the court-yard as if drunk. 
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Day was breaking. Over the damp heap of tumbled-down houses, trembled 
waning Venus. From out the filthy holes under the house, the panes of the basement 
windows looked at me with square eyes, muggy and dirty as the eyes of a drunkard. On 
a wagon near the gate slept a red-faced mujhik, his huge bare feet flung apart, his stiff 
thick beard, in which glistened the white teeth, pointed to the sky. It seemed as if the 
mujhik’s closed eyes smiled venomously and mtrderously. An old dog with a bald 
spot on her back, the evident result of boiling water, came over to me, sniffed at my 
foot and whined softly and hungrily; and my heart filled with a useless pity. 

In the streets, the puddles had settled clear during the night. Now they reflected 
the sky, azure and rose. These reflections gave the muddy puddle an offensive, super- 
fluous beauty, that defiled one’s soul. 


PARTI 


The next day I asked the children in my street to catch some beetles and butterflies. 
I bought some pretty boxes in the drug store, took two bottles of kvass, some cookies, 
candy and cakes with me and went to see Lenka. 

Lenka accepted my gifts with great astonishment, opening wide his dear eyes. 
They were even more wonderful by daylight. 

“OQoo-000-000,” said he in a low childish voice. “Look at the things you brought. 


Say are you riche How’s thatr ... rich and such poor clothes ... and you say you 
ain’t a thief! Oh well, never mind! My what boxes! Ooo-ooo! It’s a shame to 
touch them with such dirty hands. What’s this? ... Oh my, he’s some beetle! .. . 


coppery and even green! Say you little devil, you want to run and fly away? No, 
you can’t!” 

Suddenly he called out joyously: “Mamka, come here and wash my hands. Just 
see, you dearie, what he brought. Her He’s the fellow who was here last night. . . 
the one who pulled you in like a cop... and his name is Lenka, too.” 

“You should say thank you,” I heard a soft, queer voice behind me. 

The boy nodded his head many times. ‘“Thank you, thank you.” 

A cloud of fuzzy dust floated in the cellar and through it I could hardly distinguish 
the disheveled head on the oven, the scarred face, the flash of teeth, and the woman’s 
fixed, involuntary smile. 

“Ffow do you dor” repeated the woman, in a nasal voice, soft yet energetic and 
gay. She squinted her eyes mockingly. 

Lenka forgot about me. He munched his cookies and hummed as he cautiously 
opened the boxes. His eyelashes cast a shadow on his cheeks that darkened the blue- 
ness under the eyes. The sun streaming through the filthy window, was as dull as the 
face of an old man. A soft light fell on the reddish hair of the boy. Lenka’s shirt 
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was open and back of his thin bones I saw his heart beat, raising the skin and the 
delicately marked nipple. ; 

His mother descended from the oven, moistened a towel in the wash basin, came 
over to Lenka and washed his left hand. 

“He got away—stop him!” Lenka screamed and twisted his whole body in the 
box, scattering the foul rags under him and revealing the immovable blue legs. 

The woman laughed, fussed among the rags and screamed. 

“Catch it!” 

She caught the beetle, put it on the palm of her hand, examined it with her saucy 
cornflower eyes and said to me in the tone of an old acquaintance: 

“This kind? There are plenty of ’em.” 

“Don’t squeeze it,” the boy warned her severely. “Once when she was drunk, she 
sat on my zoo and squashed most of ’em.” 

“Oh, forget it, my little comforter.” 

“Good Lord, I buried ’em and buried ’em.” 

“Well, didn’t I catch lots of others, afterwards.” 

“Yes, you did. But the ones you squashed were all trained, silly! I buried them 
under the oven. I can crawl out of the box. Gee, it’s great! That’s my cemetery, over 
there... . Say I had a spider once... Minka. He was just like one of Mamka’s 
lovers... the one who was in jail, fatty.” 

“Oh you dear little comforter!” said the woman, smoothing her son’s curls with 
the stubby fingers of a small dark hand. Then nudging me with her elbow, her eyes 
smiling, she asked: 

“A nice sone Some eyes?” 

“Take one and give me a pair of legs,” suggested Lenka. He grinned and ex- 
amined the beetle. ‘Looks like he’s made of iron... fatty! Ma’am, he’s like the 
fellow you made the rope ladder for! Remembere” 

“Of course I do. She laughed and told the following story: 

“Once, he fell in on us... some huge fellow he was .. . and he says to me says he: 
‘say you rope maker, can you make me a rope ladder’ I’d never heard of such ladders 
in my life. “No.” says I, ‘I can’t.’ ‘Well, I learn you how,’ says he. He opens up his 
coat and I see his whole belly is wound round with rope. Gee, it was long and strong. 
And so he showed me how. Well, when I was makin’it, I was thinking to myself: 
what can he want with a thing like that? Maybe he wants to rob a church!” 

She laughed, embraced her son’s shoulder and caressed him all the time. 

“Oh, the rascals! . . . Well, he came on time and I says to him, says I. ‘Say if 
you’re goin’ to use this to steal with, I ain’t going to have nothin’ to do with it. ‘He 
laughed slyly. ‘Look here, ’ says he, ‘it’s only to climb a wall with. We’ve got a wall 
that’s too high and we’re all sinners—and behind the wall lives the sin—get me?’ I did. 
ie ae the ladder to climb the wall and get at the women. We just laughed and 

aughed!’ | 

“You love to laugh, don’t your” said the boy in a tone of an elder. “Why don’t | 
you put up the samovarre” 

“No sugar!” 

“Go out and buy some.” 

“No money.” 

“Oh, you—you just drink it up! Get some from him.” 

She turned to me—“got any money?” 

I gave her some and she jumped to her feet, took down a small dented, filthy 
samovar from the oven and vanished behind the door, humming nasally. 


” 
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“Mamka,” called the boy after, “wash that window. I can’t see a thing sea: 
A clever little woman I tell you!” 

He continued to arrange the insects and boxes carefully along the shelves. The 
shelves were made of cardboard, suspended by strings from nails that were hammered 
in the cement between the bricks along the wall. 

“A worker, too. When she starts to pick cotton waste, the dust she raises almost 
chokes me. I shout at her ‘Mamka take me out into the yard before I choke to death’ 
and she says, ‘wait a while; it’ll be too lonely without you.’ She loves me and that’s all 
there is to it. She picks that cotton waste and sings. And she knows a million songs.” 

Animated, with a beautiful sparkle in his wonderful eyes, his thick eyebrows 
slightly raised, he commenced to sing in a hoarse alto voice: 

“Oh, Irene, on a feather-bed a-lying. .. .” 

After listening a while, I said: 

“That’s a nasty little song.” 

“They’re all like that,” explained Lenka with conviction. Then suddenly he be- 
came breathless and excited: 

“Musice Hear? Hurry up, help me get up.” 

I lifted the light bones that were held together in a sort of gray sack of thin skin. 
He pushed his head thirstily through the open window and became immovable, while 
his withered legs dangled helplessly along the wall. In the yard, the irritated organ 
squeaked, throwing off shreds of ragged melodies that were mingled with the joyous 
cry of a baby’s hoarse voice and the baying of a dog. Lenka listened to this music and 
crooned softly to himself through his teeth, trying to keep to the rhythm. 

The dust in the cellar was settling and it grew brighter. Over his mother’s bed 
hung a cheap clock with a horse shoe on its weight. The lame pendulum, the size of a 
large five-kopeck piece limped along the wall. The dishes on the oven-shelf stood 
unwashed. Everything was covered with a heavy layer of dust that was especially 
abundant in the corners on the shelves where it hung down in filthy streamers. Lenka’s 
dwelling seemed but a rubbish pit and the exquisite ugliness of poverty, remorselessly 
offensive, struck the eye of him who approached within a yard of that dump. 

The samovar hummed morosely. ‘The organ, as if frightened, stopped suddenly. 
A hoarse voice roared, “Beggars!” 

“Take me down,” sighed Lenka. ‘“They’re chased.” 

I sat him in the box. He made a face, rubbed his chest and coughed cautiously. 

“This chest of mine hurts a little. It isn’t good for me to breathe real air for a 
long time. Say did you ever see devils?” 

“ON Owe 

“Neither did I. At night I always look under the stove to catch them but they 
never come. Don’t devils live in cemeteries? Ain’t that sor” 

‘Why do you want to knowe” redler t 

“It’s interesting. Suppose one of them was good. The water carrier’s Katya saw 
a little devil in the cellar and she got scared. I ain’t afraid of the fiercest one.” 

He wrapped his legs in the rags and continued boldly: rear 

I even like horrible dreams! There! Once I saw a tree growing mai its roots up. 
The leaves dragged on the ground and the roots stuck up into the sky. I was all ina 
sweat. And ee woke ipl was so scared... . Once [saw Mamka. She lay all naked 
and a dog was biting her belly. He’d take a bite and spit it out, take another and spit 
that out... . Then another time, our house suddenly began to move and rode along the 
streets, its doors and windows banging and right behind it ran Mrs. Policeman’s cat.” 

He moved his sharp shoulders with a shudder. He took a piece of candy, un- 
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wrapped the colored paper, carefully smoothed it out and placed it on the window-sill. 

“I’m going to make something very nice out of these colored papers. Or else Vl 
give ’em to Katya. She likes nice things, pieces of glass, shells, papers—all sorts of 
things. I say, if you feed and feed a roach, will he ever grow to be as big as a horse, 
huhre” 

It was evident that he believed it, so I answered: 

“Tt will grow if you feed it well.” 

“Of course,” he cried joyfully, “and silly Mamka laughs at me.” And he added 
an expression, insulting to women. ‘“She’s foolish. ... Now a cat—you can certainly 
feed a cat till it gets to be a horse? Ain’t that sor 

“Maybe. ... One might.” 

“Tt’s too bad, I’ve got no feed. It would be just great to try.” He trembled with 
intensity, clutching hard at his chest. ‘Flies as big as dogs would be flying around and 
roaches would be hauling loads of bricks. If they’re as big as horses, they’d be as 
strong, wouldn’t they?” 

“How about the whiskers?” 

“The whiskers wouldn’t be in the way. They could be used instead of reins—the 
whiskers could. Or take the spider, he’d get to be as huge as... who? Oh, not bigger 
than a kitten or he’d be too horrible. ... No legs! or I’d get to work and feed and feed 
my whole zoo. Then I’d go out peddling and buy my mother a house in the open fields. 
Were you ever in an open field?” 

“Of course I was!” 

“Tell me about it, will your” 

I told him about fields and meadows. He listened attentively, without interrupt- 
ing; his eyelashes drooped over his eyes, his mouth opened slowly as if the boy were 
falling asleep. I noticed this and lowered my voice but his mother appeared with the 
boiling samovar in her hands, a paper bag under her arms and a bottle of whiskey stuck 
in her bosom. 

“Here’s me!” 

“Wonderful!” sighed the boy, opening wide his eyes. “Nothing but grass and 
flowers. Mamka you ought to get a little wagon and ride me over to the open field 
or I’d die here and never see it. You’re a cheat, Mamka, you are!” he concluded 
sorrowfully,. 

His mother suggested gently: 

“You mustn’t scold me. It isn’t nice. You're too small.” 

“Not scold your It’s all right for you... you go wherever you want to, like a dog. 
ane Moe ... Say,” he said, turning to me, “was it God who made the open field?” 

ure! 

“What fore” 

“For people to walk about in.” 

“Open fields,” said the boy thoughtfully, smiling and sighing. “There would I 
take my zoo and say to each one of them, ‘go! Wander away, you house-dwellers! Do 
you hear?’ ” 

His mother shrieked. She actually rolled with laughter, throwing herself upon the 
bed, swinging her legs and crying: 

“Oh, God! Oh, God! My consolation! My wee comforter!” 

Lenka smiled and swore lovingly at her: 

“Carries on like a baby! Gee, she loves to laugh!” and he swore again. 

‘Let her laugh,” said I. “It doesn’t bother you.” 

“No, that’s right. It don’t bother me,” Lenka agreed. “Only I’m cross when she 
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don’t wash my window. I beg her and I coax her, ‘wash my window. I can’t see God’s 
light.’ But she always forgets.” 

The woman laughed as she washed the tea dishes and winked at me with her light 
blue eye and said: 

“I sure have some consolation. If it wasn’t for him I’d have drowned myself long 
ago, by God—or Id have hanged myself!’ She said this and smiled. 

Lenka suddenly asked: 

“Say are you a fooler” 

“T don’t know. Whyr” 

“Mamka said so.” 

Why—I only meant . . .” exclaimed the woman, not a bit abashed. “You 
brought in a drunken woman from the street, put her to bed and walked off. Can you 
beat it? I didn’t mean it in any bad way. ... And you’ve always got to be squealing 

Brame y..s Oh, yous... .” 
; She talked like a child. The turn of her speech was that of a growing girl. Even 
her eyes were childishly clear. Her noseless face, the raised lip and the bared teeth 
seemed only the uglier because of it. Nature’s mocking humor! She was a nightmare 
—a cruel joke of Nature, but a jolly one. 

“Let’s have some tea,” she announced solemnly. 

The samovar stood in a box near Lenka. A mischievous spirt of steam burst from 
under the bent cover and touched his shoulder. Lenka put his little hand over the 
steam and when his palm was moistened, he blinked dreamily and dried his hand on 
his hair. 

“When I grow up,” he was saying, ‘““Mamka will get me a wagon and I will push 
myself in it along the streets and go out begging. When I get a lot of money together, 
T'll push myself out into the open fields.” 

“Oh, ho, ho!” sighed his mother, laughing softly at the same time. “The open 
field is a paradise to him, the dear. And really it is only a soldier’s camping-ground, 
full of tramps and drunken mujiks.” 

“You lie!” Lenka stopped her with a frown. “Ask him, he knows. He’s seen it!” 

“But ain’t I seen it, toor” 

“But you were drunk!” 

And they started to argue like children, with as much heat and as little logic. A 
thick heavy cloud hung immovably in the crimson sky. It was growing dark in the 
cellar. The boy drank a cup of tea, perspired and looked at his mother and then said: 

“T ate and I drank and now I’m even sleepy. Honest I am.” 

“Go to sleep,” advised his mother. 

“But he’ll go away then. Will you go away?” 

“Don’t be afraid. I won’t let him,” said the woman, nudging me with her knee. 

“Don’t go away,” begged Lenka. 

He closed his eyes, stretched languidly and curled up in his box. Then suddenly 
he lifted his head and reproachfully addressed his mother: 

“Why don’t you marry hime Can’t you get married like other womenr You bum 
around with everyone for nothing at all. ‘They only beat you. He is kind.” 

“Go to sleep,” said the woman, bending her face close to her saucer of tea. 

eFeis rich, too.” 

For a moment, the woman sat silently sipping her tea from the saucer with her 
clumsy lips; then she turned to me as to an old acquaintance: 

“Yes, this is the way we live—so quietly. Just he and I. There is no one else. 
Out in the yard they swear at me, call me a loose woman!... Hm, well... . I ain’t 
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ashamed of anything. Anybody can see what I am good for. Yes... he’s asleep... 


sonny is... my wee, comforter! I got a nice child, ain’t Ir” 

“Yes, very!” 

“Smart, ain’t her” 

“Yes siree. His father was a gentleman... kind of old . . . what do you call 
’em?... They have offices. Oh dear... they write papers.” 

“A notary?” 

“That’s it. He was a dear old man... gentle. He loved me. I was a chamber- 


maid in his house.” 

She covered her boy’s bare legs with some rags, arranged something under his head 
and continued easily, softly: 

“Suddenly he died. It was at night. I had just left him when he fell to the floor 
and that was the end of him!... And you? Do you sell kvass?” 

Ves” 

“Your own business?” 

“No, I’m working for someone.” 

She moved closer to me and said: 

“Young man, you needn’t be afraid. I carry no disease now. You can ask anyone in 
the street. They all know about it.” 

“T’m not afraid.” 

She placed her little hand with its raw finger-tips and broken nails upon my knee. 

“T have to go,” I said. 

“Where?” she wondered. 

“Business.” 

“Don’t go.” 

I must.” 

She looked softly at her son, then out of the window at the sky and said softly: 

“Do stay. IT’ll cover my mug with a kerchief ... I'll hide it, eh?” 

She spoke in an indescribably human manner—gentle and full of good feeling. 
And her eyes!... a child’s eyes, in a hideous face, smiled at me, not with the smile of a 
beggar but with the smile of one who is rich and has much to give! 

‘““Mamka,” suddenly called the boy, shivering and rising. “They are crawling. ... 
Mamka, come!” 

“He’s dreaming,” she said as she bent over her son. 

I went out into the yard and stood thinking a moment. A cruel thought scorched 
me....I felt like giving up everything! To hell with my dreams! I will denounce > 
mankind for the filth of their lives in this way. I will live with that woman and work 
for her and Lenka and to them alone will I give my whole self! Others make Gods of | 
viler filth... . This will I do. To spite the world and myself I will transform this | 
noseless woman into a goddess and worship her! | 

But a thought burned itself out as quickly as it had taken fire! From the pen 
window, a nasal melody flowed out into the yard. The mother was singing a lullaby, 
enunciating very clearly these strange words: | 


“Thus come passions, passions, 

They bring horrors—oh, these passions; 
That tear into shreds 

The heart of me! 

Misery, misery! 

Where shall I hide from thee?” 
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Feel how we drift together you and I 

To sudden song, inordinantly stirred, 

Yet you are shaken by a single sigh, 

And I grow lonely at a hasty word. 

The towers of joy we fashioned in the morning 
Can lie in ruins by the afternoon, 

Is there no way to give our hearts a warning, 
Can not our tides obey one faithful moon? 

Is there no trusty thing with which to shatter 
This foolish barricade of pride to pride, 

Oh, what in God’s name does the whole world matter 
When we lie mouth to mouth and side to side? 


feck =e EO. 2K BIN 
by 
Anne Kulique Kramer 


§S HE did not remember a great deal of her childhood. Only that she had 
lived in a tiny house; it was white, she recalled, a sickly kind of a white 
that had been weatherbeaten into a drab grey in spots, and it possessed 
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her hair seemed more silky and golden and it curled snugly behind her tiny pink ears. 
Papa used to kiss her ears, crushing her tightly to him, his big fleshy face becoming 
quite scarlet and his breath chokey, but Maman used to push him away angrily. 
Maman was never very kind to him, although she was perfectly sweet to everyone 
else, even the man who brought the groceries every morning. Marthé remembered 
the day he had told Maman so, holding her hand in his big, hairy paw. “Sugar sweet,” 
he had said, and Maman had laughed merrily, until she had noticed Marthé playing 
on the floor with her Belinda doll. Then she had withdrawn her fingers and had gone 
into the next room, the man following her. Marthé liked the grocery man. He was 
always nice to her, giving her a lolypop or a striped candy cane or even a bright, shiny 
penny to put in her bank. To this day she could not understand why Maman had 
cautioned her against telling Papa about his gifts, threatening her with the ever-ready 
handle of a brush if she disobeyed her instructions. 

Papa was perfectly lovely to Marthé in those days. When he came home at night 
he used to pick her up and kiss her hard, distributing some of the grim and grease from 
his face over her fresh tender skin, and hugging her tight until she was breathless. She 
did not know just what work Papa used to do then, but she remembered that he was 
always dirty except on Sundays, and even then, after he had scrubbed his face with 
plenty of soap and water, there were little sooty lines around his mouth and the coarse 
pores on his nose were filled with black sediment. Maman abhored his filth and she 
would not let him walk into the kitchen until he had dropped his boots and spotted 
blue overalls in the shed. She would not even let him sleep with her in the big wooden 
bed in the one chamber the house afforded except on Sundays when he was almost clean. 
On week days Marthé used to sleep with her, cuddling up close to Maman who always 
smelled so nice and whose breasts were as soft as plush to finger. On Sunday nights 
she used to lie on a little iron cot in the living room where she generally passed the rest- 
less hours watching for the dawn, for she disliked sleeping alone. Often her fitful 
slumber was interrupted by sounds issuing from the other room. Papa’s voice, low, 
hoarse, insistent; Maman’s high, shrill, and revocable. 

But suddenly the dull routine to which her childish mind had accustomed itself 
was completely revolutionized. Marthé remembered hearing something about the 
War and then Papa began coming home late in the evenings no longer filthy in greasy 
overalls and heavy boots. He began to wear white collars and bright ties and long 
shiny shoes every day, and Maman began to wear silk dresses even in the house, instead 
of the blue and white checked gingham aprons to which she was accustomed. And 
then they had moved from the house without a porch into a new brick bungalow with 
a smooth green lawn and a back-yard garden gay with crimson hollyhocks and honey 
goldenrods and magenta asters. Papa began to stay away from home a great deal and 
Maman knitted socks and other queerly shaped things out of dead-colored yarn, and 
served tea to innumerable khaki-uniformed men, and looked perfectly adorable in her 
starched white dress and headcloth with the red cross. Marthé was certain that she 
looked like a perfect angel and her opinion was verified by a tall young man with a 
nice little bristly mustache and two little stripes on his sleeve who kissed Maman’s 
hand everytime she served him tea and pastry, and who came to the brick bungalow 
almost every afternoon. Papa was never home in the evenings now and neither was 
Maman, so Marthé had no one to amuse her except Jeanne, the maid who took care of 
her. Jeanne had been very nice and had told her lots of interesting stories and had 
rocker her to sleep at night. Sometimes Jeanne used to cry as she rocked Marthé and 
the little girl knew the reason for her tears. Jeannne’s homme had gone to War and she 
did not hear from him often. Then, suddenly, Maman dismissed Jeanne and it was 
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Se ate turn to weep a great deal, for she loved Jeanne. Marthé had begged Maman 
o let her remain but Maman had been adamant. Later, from what Marthé had heard 
pee oe she guessed that Jeanne was going to have a baby, and reasoned that 

not keep Jeanne because the latter would not be able to take care of her 
own baby and Marthé, too. It had been Jeanne who had named the little girl Marthé; 
Papa had always called her Minnie—she was named for his grandmother—and Maman 
always called her darling, but even Maman had conceded that Marthé was a very chic 
name and had begun to substitute it for her former terms of endearment. “Anything 
French is so smart these days,” Marthé had overhead her explain to a feminine ac- 
quaintance, 

It seemed that Papa had accumulated much money in those days. Papa was very 
generous, far more charitable than most people. His name always headed the list of 
contributors to the funds for the Crippled Soldiers’ Hospital or the World War 
Veterans’ Home. Marthé was very proud of this liberality on her parent’s part, hoping 
that through his extreme benevolence the family name would in time compare favor- 
ably in prestige with the cognomens of the other students at Miss Pryde’s. They had 
not been very nice to her at Miss Pryde’s when she had first entered the school but 
within the last few years they had become almost congenial in their attitude to her and 
Marthé was very grateful for this meagre crumb of cordiality. She did not cherish 
many friends, and since Jeanne had left, none of the ensuing maids or governesses had 
been very kind to her. 

During the last six years they had changed their abode several times, each new 
house a degree more elaborate than the old, finally settling down in a big, stone mansion 
on Long Island Sound that Papa had proudly purchased for an incredible sum. It was 
a huge, magnificent house, with innumerable rooms and baths and at first Maman was 
quite delighted with it. Not so with Marthé. When she was new to the place she was 
afraid to venture out of her bedroom for fear of losing herself in the long corridors 
that were studded with mahogany panelled walls. Later, after she had gotten her bear- 
ings, she began to hate it because it was so vast and silent and formal. Yet at heart 
she was proud of it, secure in the certainty that it was finer than any of the homes of 
the girls who attended Miss Pryde’s. This satisfactory knowledge bolstered her with 
a confidence that would perhaps one day veneer the raw feeling of inferiority that she 
always experienced in the presence of a young member of an old, established family. 

Of late she was more lonely than ever in the vast house. It was seldom that she 
caught a glimpse of Papa now, for he was a busy man and dined at home only on 
occasion. Papa had changed a great deal, especially since the end of the War. It 
appeared to Marthé that his body had become bigger and beefier, his face redder. No 
longer did he smile or pay attention to her, yet somehow he inspired awe and admiration 
within her. Despite its excess of flesh, his visage was set in stern lines; he was never 
without a big black cigar that added a fierce touch to his aspect. Although Papa 
frightened her a little bit, Marthé was tremendously proud of him. She admired the 
elegance of his clothes—the frock coat, the grey-striped trousers, the spats, the high silk 
hat. He reminded her of a masculine illustration that she had once seen in a magazine 
called Vogue. Except that her Papa wore a large ring on his finger and a pin in his tie. 
These ornaments were set with square-cut diamonds that flashed and sparkled and 
radiated beautiful colors. 

Marthé saw very little of Maman also. Gone were the days when she had slept 
with Maman. She was a grown girl now, almost sixteen, and besides, Maman had her 
private suite. Maman was exquisite in her beauty these days. Her sleck, shingled hair, 
with its soft synthetic wave, glistened like a shining topaz. Her eyes were of the most 
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vivid aquamarine. Her soft, heart-shaped mouth was of the purest coral. Marthé 
adored Maman, who, to her, was the quintessence of all physical perfections. She 
lauded the opinion of Carlos, who said he was a poet, and who had assured Maman 
that she was as pictorial as a Wateau maiden. : : 

Maman wore the loveliest clothes, especially in the evening. Sometimes Marthé 
used to steal into her boudoir to watch her dress. Maman attired herself languidly, 
stopping to admire herself in the long, gilt-encased mirror after donning each garment. 
First she would sit, draped in an ivory silken robe embroidered in gorgeous vermillion 
flowers and verdant leaves and multi-colored birds, and make up her face and neck. 
Then she would drop the robe from her and stand, exquisitely nude, the soft lights of the 
shaded lamps casting a golden glamour about her white, tenderly curved body. With 
the air of a worshipper offering a libation, Marie would hold out a flesh chemise of 
the frailest gossamer. Then a bandeau to fit over Maman’s tiny pointed breasts. While 
Marie was drawing on her silver hose and slippers, Maman would again regard herself 
in the mirror, and touch up her lips with a perfumed coral lipstick or scent her delicate 
ear lobes or her thin, silky brows. Finally she would step into a stunning taffeta dress 
of soft creme de menthe or pale heliotrope, a frock that billowed around her slim hips 
and disclosed the perfection of her rounded shoulders. Picking up a big fan of ostrich 
plumes Maman would scrutinize the ensemble effect of her costume and after a brief 
word to Marie, casually saunter down stairs. Sometimes, however, she would become 
very angry with Marie, and once she threw a brush at her and called her stupid, 
demanding of heaven why she could not remember directions. 

At first Maman had not been happy in the big stone house with the long formal 
gardens and swimming pool on Long Island Sound. She had not known any of the 
people who inhabited the adjacent mansions, and for a long time they had not called 
upon her. However, after Papa had offered to assume the expense of erecting the 
right wing of the new Country Club they began to realize what a fine man Papa was, 
and a few of them left their correct cards on the little bronze tray in the stiffly correct 
hall. 

But chére Maman was uncomfortable in their company and she finally decided 
that the family would move back to Manhattan. When Papa learned of her plans he 
vetoed them with a thoroughness that appeared to appal Maman. He asserted that he 
had bought this house for the family to live in and he intended that they live in it and 
that nothing more was to be said about it. So Maman tactfully made the best of a 
trying situation and began to cultivate the acquaintance of people whom she learned to 
designate as intellectuals—for the most part a motley group of poets and artists. 

In a short time Maman had created quite a salon. Marthé was repelled by, rather 
than attracted to, the visitors. Their dress and mannerisms were foreign to those of any 
other individuals that she had encountered in her brief existence. She wondered what — 
Miss Pryde would think of them. The men with their shaggy hair and restless eyes — 
and jejune faces. The short, thick women and the tall, angular women indiscriminately | 
garbed in shapeless smocks. 

Marthé was not allowed to attend these evening entertainments which Maman 
called soirées. Sometimes, however, Maman summoned her into the redundant living _ 
room and introduced her to the company, presenting her as “my dear young daughter, 
Marthé.” Then the men would wax incredulous and with gallant bows would assure 
Maman that it was quite impossible, incredible. Madame was playing a joke at their 
expense. Surely this fille was her younger sister. And Maman would laugh and say 
non, non! and kiss Marthé so sweetly on the lips, urging her, “Run along, dear child.” 

To be collocated as dear child annoyed Marthé these days. Maman ought to rea- 
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lize that she was really quite mature. In several months more she would be sixteen and 
she believed that she looked older. Sometimes, of late she stood in front of the mirror 
after taking her bath and scrutinized herself minutely. Her breasts were almost as 
full and pointed as Maman’s, her lips were becoming nicely rounded. Her thighs 
fleshy. Indeed, it was thoughtless of Maman to call her child and to hustle her out of 
the room promptly after introducing her to the company. Not that Marthé cared to 
stay. It was a perverse instinct that caused her to desire to remain though she knew 
that she would pay the penalty of extreme boredom. Left to her own initiative, she 
would have excused herself, in all possibility, and have quitted the room—but to be 
sent out like a baby—ah, that was humiliating. 

One evening she had crouched outside of the velvet-hung door and had listened 
to their conversation without comprehending any of it. Freud and Wilde, Lesbian 
and homosexualism were unintelligible sounds to her. She searched for them in her 
— litle desk dictionary but was unable to find them. 

Maman had become engrossed in poetry although she did not compose any herself. 
She said that she was discovering hidden genius and already she had published several 
books of verse at her own expense. Marthé had found one of the slim volumes in the 
library and had tried dutifully to read it, only to find herself at loss to discover what 
the poet was writing about. 

Marthé liked the library. It was rather a wonderful room, the walls covered from 
floor to ceiling with glass-guarded shelves which contained rows upon rows of large 
and small volumes. Marthé did not read much but she loved to handle the books, to 
compare their bindings, some in quiet sombre leather, others in gay, bizarre cloth. 
Sometimes she used to cut the leaves of unopened books. Once she had heard one of 
the older girls at Miss Pryde’s tell of a visit to the home of a girl whose family 
possessed a marvelous library which contained all of the world’s masterpieces in ex- 
quisite leather. She had discovered every volume to be uncut. Parvenu, the young 
lady had added upon finishing her tale, and her smile had been tinged with supercilious 
scorn. 

Late one afternoon, upon coming home from Miss Pryde’s, Marthé was summoned 
into the living room where Maman was entertaining a man whom she called a poet. 
“This is my dear young daughter, Marthé,” Maman had said and he had replied, 
“Mlle. is very fortunate to resemble her mother so closely,” and Marthé was entranced. 
She thought that he looked like one of those magnificent statues that she had seen, when 
her art class had gone on a tour, in the Metropolitan Museum. She thought that he 
looked like all the handsome princes portrayed in her old fairy books. She thought 
that he looked like a picture of a poet named Byron that she had discovered in a slim 
volume entitled Don Juan. When Maman had introduced her, Marthé had felt that her 
tongue was of lead and had stuttered an incoherent acknowledgment, blushing fearfully. 

“Jules is from France, dear child,” Maman had said, laying her dainty jewel-laden 
hand upon Marthé’s hip. “Show him how nicely you speak French, Marthe.” But 
Marthé had been unable to utter a single word. She swam in a poignantly blissful 
haze. A mysterious murmur in her heart hypnotized her with a delicious numbness. 
Maman was displeased with her silence, it seemed, for she urged, irritability obvious 
in her sweet voice, “Obey Maman, Marthé.” Then Marthé became nervous and began 
to twist her fingers in a manner that she knew to be most unladylike. When Maman 
said warningly, ‘““Marthé—” she burst into tears and sobbing copiously ran from the 
room, Maman’s explanation to Mons. Jules that the poor child had probably been 
chastised at school and was suffering the after-effects, ringing madly in her sensitive ears. 

On the next occasion that she had the opportunity to speak to Jules she was in the 
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library, cutting the leaves of a red-bound volume by a poet named Verlaine which she 
had found on the highest shelf near the door. 

For days, sitting quietly in the correct classrooms, she had dreamed of Jules, her 
thoughts lingering upon the marvelous perfection of his being. She pictured him as 
her knight and lover, her conception of love being, at best, nebulous. The assistants of 
Miss Pryde became very annoyed with her, finally voicing the belief that of late she 
had become actually stupid. She dreamed of Jules at night. Once she fancied that he 
had kissed her, had crushed her to him with exquisite caresses. The dream was so 
vividly absolute that upon awakening she buried her face in her real fillet pillow in 
feminine modesty not unmingled with ecstasy. Often she peeked into the living room 
when Maman was entertaining in hope of catching a glimpse of him. When finally 
she did see him, she ran away in confusion, holding her hands to her temples in a vain 
effort to stop the rapid throbbing. 

Jules differed radically from the other litterateurs that frequented Maman’s salon, 
thought Marthé. He drew quite apart from the group, saying little, a shadow of a 
smile, whose nature she could not define, curving his lips. Jules did not flutter around 
Maman and call her “dear lady” as Carlos and the rest did. Jules was aloof and grave 
and silent. 

Jules was perfectly charming upon seeing her in the library. He bowed over her 
hand and touched it with his lips, which caused delicious tremors to shiver up and 
down her spine. She blushed and then grew pale and fervently hoped that he would 
not mark her confusion. As he noticed the title of the red-bound book in her fingers 
he manifested surprise and interest. He talked to her a bit about the poet named 
Verlaine and from what he told her she was certain that he was not a nice man and that 
she would not like his poetry as much as that of Jules. 

Jules told her how very kind Maman had been to him, a perfect stranger. She was 
the first in this prosaic and money-mad country of America to recognize the merit of 
his poetry. She had sponsored his newest book. Marthé was charmed to learn that 
Maman had appreciated the genius of Jules. A grateful spark of affection brightened 
the glow of her love for Mamna. She sat quiescent, her hands folded in her lap, her 
blue eyes soft with dreamy interest, while Jules lounged beside her. He quoted some 
of his poetry to her and while she did not comprehend as much as she thought she did, 
she assured him that it was the most wonderful verse that she had ever heard and asked 
him to recite some more, while she sat there, her eyes half-shut, feathery little tremors 
thrilling her spine. And as she was listening to his masterpiece, a poem which he 
caled Absinthe, she speculated whether it were possible that a real kiss from his rather 
full, perfect lips would be more delicious than a dream-kiss. 

Then Jules said that he was sorry but, to his regret, an important engagement 


prevented him from waiting any longer for the absent Maman whom he had come to | 


see about the book he was writing. However, he was grateful for the accident which 


detained Madame. Otherwise he might never have been afforded the pleasure of | 
having such a charming talk with Mlle. He hoped that she would allow him to see her — 


again, one day. She gave him a very demure and fluttery acquiescence, and after he 
left, she ran up to her room, locking the door, in order, without disturbance, to think 
over their conversation. 

There followed ten long dreary days in which Marthé had no opportunity to see 
or speak with Jules. By adroit interrogation she was able to learn from the maids that 
he had visited Maman on several occasions, each time carrying a portfolio with him. 
His manuscripts, speculated Marthé. Thinking of his manuscripts gave her a delicious 
feeling of intimacy with his affairs. 
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, One svoune, when Maman had not yet returned from town, and Jules was waiting 
or her inthe great hall, Marthé walked slowly down the stairs in a manner which she 
was certain would convince him that she was unaware of his presence. Before she 
reached the door he was at her side, expressing the hope that Mlle. had not forgotten 
him, Marthé assured him tremulously, praying inwardly that the vivid color flooding 
her face was not too obvious. Upon his inquiry a’ to her destination she replied “Into 
the garden to watch the moon rise,” and prided herself upon her impromptu ingenuity. 
Jules was enraptured. “Mlle has the soul of a poet,” he told her and begged for the 
privilege of sharing her view. She accorded him permission with a feigned blasé 
graciousness that she was sure would have done credit to a sophisticate of forty. All 
Ei maile her heart was hammering such a loud, staccato beat that she feared he would 
ear it. 

Sitting together on a stone bench in the formal garden they watched the silver of a 
frosted moon kiss the tops of the distant pine trees. As Marthé inhaled the scent of 
exquisite and expensive flowers an unaccountable sense of exultation seized possession 
of her. Jules had slipped her hand into his, pressing his lips again and again upon the 
white flesh of her plump fingers. At his touch an uncontrollable nervousness swept 
through her. Dimly, she felt that she was standing on the uncertain brink of a novel 
and ravishing adventure, but that she was afraid to step off. 

As the crescent of silver light sauntered serenely through the heavens, Jules 
told her that he loved her, adored her. His impetuous declaration left her exhausted 
with sheer ecstasy. She had hoped and dreamed of this beautiful moment for so long, 
she thought, that now, upon its arrival, she felt no surprise—only the delightful satis- 
faction of finding her dreams realized. 

When Jules kissed her on the mouth, she returned his embrace with an unrestrained 
intensity that astonished her almost as much as it did him. With an abandon that she 
could not have analyzed had she tried, she poured out in an incoherent flow the depths 
of her affection for him. She caressed him of her own accord, bestowing upon him 
sweet, voluptuous kisses that teemed with the passion of first love. 

Jules admitted himself astounded at and delighted with her candor. He called her 
acatling and adorable child,” and she was enraptured with the “child” coming from his 

ips. 

Later, Marthé found that she was uncertain as to what had occurred in the next 
half-hour. She had been filled with an intoxication the like of which she had never 
before tasted. Restraining the tears that she could not account for, she tried to banish 
the little spear of pain that stabbed her heart and she wondered why this emotion called 
love was a so poignant composition of bitter-sweet. She was. positive that there was no 
occasion for the pain, which, inconsiderately enough, persisted. However, when Jules 
embraced her again she forgot everything except her immediate happiness. 

As she smoothed back her hair and straightened her disheveled frock, Jules begged 
her for the rose that was pinned to the collar of her frock, a bruised rose that shone pale 
citron in the moonlight, with grotesque little veins of yellow. As she handed it to him 
he discarded his cigarette and raised the blossom to his lips. Then he gave it to Marthé 
to kiss. Obeying, she exclaimed that he had nermeated the perfume of the flower with 
the smoke of his cigarette. She demanded to know, with the playful maternal tyranny 
of a woman who believes that she is loved, why he smoked such strong cigarettes any- 
way. They weren’t good for him. Jules put the rose within his soft silk skirt, assuring 
her gallantly that it would lie next his heart forever. 

Suddenly they heard the purr of a motor on the driveway; presumably Maman 
had come home from town, where she had seen Papa off to Florida, whose flourishing city 
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of Miami he was gracing with a new, magnificent hotel. Hastily Marthé parted with 
Jules, who said that he wanted to see Maman about his book, and, by way of the ser- 
vants’ entrance, ran up to her room. She locked her door, undressed quickly, and 
snuggled down in her bed to think about the man whom she loved. ; 

Undoubtedly Jules was the most marvelous man that ever lived. Was it not a 
sheer miracle that he loved her? And he did love her. Again and again he had told 
her so, as she lay, intoxicated with bliss, in his arms. -Had she done wrong, she pon- 
dered, to allow Jules to embrace her so violently, so completely? Yet Jules had assured 
her that it was right that love should give freely, generously—withholding nothing. 
And of course, Jules knew. 

She wondered what Papa would say when he learned that she and Jules cared for 
one another. Perhaps he would be displeased; Papa did not like intellectuals and 
poets. She had heard him tell Maman so, once, when he was writing out a cheque to 
cover the expense of putting out Jules’ first book of verse. He had appeared quite 
angry; had scrawled the cheque quickly, his pen sputtering and scratching, and had 
almost thrown the bit of paper at Maman. Maman had retorted that he possessed no 
appreciation of genius, ; 

Maman, of course, would be not less than delighted to have Jules for a son-in-law. 
Although Jules had not asked her to marry him, Marthé was certain that he implied it. 
He loved her and she adored him, and certainly, when two people become enamoured 
of each other, they married. It was quite simple. Yes, and Maman would be so very 


pleased. Marthé planned to surprise her with the news the first thing in the morning. _ 
The night passed as on wings for Marthé, dreaming of Jules and the happiness in | 
store for her. As the sun showed his red-rimmed face beyond the purple and grey 


horizon, Marthé sprang out of bed and opened her window wide, drinking in the 
renascent freshness of the morning air. As Maman did not like to be disturbed before 
ten o’clock, Marthé devoted the ensuing four hours to describing, in her diary, the 
virtues of her lover. Then, with delicate thrills spraying her heart, she re-lived last 
evening’s pleasures. 


Shortly before ten o’clock Marthé could contain herself no longer, and without | 
asking permission to enter, burst into Maman’s bedroom. Maman seemed rather an- 
noyed upon seeing her. She was lying at the extreme left side of her big ivory and | 


gold bed, pale-faced and weary, her eyelids heavily ringed with purple daubs. Yet 
she did not look really tired, thought Marthé, for her face harbored a remote and 
contented expression and her painted lips seemed to curve into a secretive and satisfied 


smile. “O, Maman, I am so happy,” cried Marthé running up to the bed and sitting © 


down on the unoccupied side. 

Maman did not appear interested. “Yes, Marthé, run along. You can tell me 
later,” she responded coldly. But the girl was not to be daunted. She knew that 
Maman would be so happy when she learned that the poet, Jules. was to be her son.... 


“Maman, darling, I have a wonderful secret to tell you. Let me creep into bed | 


with your O, Maman—” Without waiting for consent, Marthé threw bck the silken 
quilt. As she slipped off her robe, a small vivid object lying on the sheet near Maman’s 
hip arrested her attention. For a blank moment she stood still, staring stupidly, 


uncomprehendingly. Then she picked it up, a bruised and worn little lemon-tinted rose, _ 


with grotesque veins of yellow. She raised it to her nose. A faint odor, as of strong 
cigarettes, permeated her nostrils. 

She glanced at the woman on the bed but Maman, apparently drowsy, was no 
longer aware of her presence. As Marthé gazed unblinkingly at her, she fell asleep, 
her hands cupping her lace-covered breasts, a secretive smile curling her unpainted lips. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MOOD 
By JOHN ROSE GILDEA 


I mutter of the moon—the pallid moon moanmoon moonmoan, 
I say—she is a flaccid wantonwind waved wastrel—The Moon 
A seeming serene seductress slyly smiling silily—I say. 

You say and he says and they say 

What you said I said 

What you say he says that I say and what does it matter 
What does it matter that I say 

Does it matter can it matter 

Doesitmatter canitmatter 

Does it can it doesit canit 

Canit canitmatter 

Does it matter does it doesit 

Can it does it 

Can it does it it it itit itit itit itit it 

ct t 
Riot running beasts—my thots are centaurs hoofbeats making mad melee 
Thru the flying skirts of earth dust distance sweeping 

I catch the ghosts of days that passed wind fleetly 

White gray and greywhite days of no precision 

Pink argent argent pink ecstatic hours 

Gore and purple blugore days that brought me disillusion 

Blackbleak days of weary lonliness crashing with writhing chords 
Disharmoned-dejection 
Doesit canit does it canit can it matter can it matter 

Does it matter can it matter coes it matter 

Canitmatter canit does it canit does it it it itit itit itt tt 
Riot running beasts-my thoughts are centaurs’ hoofbeats. 


HO THE CENTAUR RIDES 


CHAPTER ONE BIRTH 
Aspiration aspiration aspire I was aspired 
Mauvemute moonmoan ... white moon night light 


Nightlight aspiring mauvemute moonmoan 
Mauvemute the moonlight 
White moon nightsight 
why did the moon throw a chain 
Chain of mauvemute mauve mute chainlinks 
links to chain me links to bind me 
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swaying with moonsway 
Mauvemute moonmoan 
a chain—isa chain 
So the chain chain chain chainchain is achain 
A chain is a chain 
chain is chain 
cChaineis iseisi1 int 
Mauve mute fullness 
nightlight waneing 
moonwane nightlight 
Fullmoon mauvemute 
flux and fluency lux and lucency 
lunar lunacy 
A Chain is is is a chain 
fluxluxluxflux chainfiux 
Birth 
Chain istinitn.4. eee Se Bee 
Bound-by the mauvemute nightlight moon full fullmoon 
Swayed by the chain of the nightlight waneing 
Birth Chain 
Nativity of nascent effervescent whitesnow nightlight in 
mauvemute moonrule. 
Mauvemute marriage 
Moon bride snow maid 
chain is chain is iii 
moon ball 
thrall 
thrallball 
monotone of moonlight unfulfillment 
wastrelmoon moonwastrel..... 


CHAPTER TWO FIRST QUARTER 
MOONSWAY MOON SWAY CHAINSWAY CHAIN FLUX MOONSWAY. 


With a roll and a roll and a smoke rool roolroll rollrool 
Smoke smoke smokeand a rollroll roolroll 
swaying rails rollrail 
Swaying cars carroll rollcar 
roll roll distance stretching railsway 
First quarter many missions 
moonsway 
moonkiss of venery 
First quarters why did the chain of the moon sear sexsoul 
sexsoul smear first quarter 
sexsoulsear smear 
first quarter 
The first quarter is a laughing satyr satyriosis 
The first quarter is a moonmoaning from the caverns 
of a chaste Diana longing to be ravished 
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Moonmoan of chastity 
moonmoan of venery 
lecherous soul smear 
first quarter 
The first quarter a demoniac urge first quarter a Fiendish 
Dance of fevered fanatics quarter 
First Quarter Sits athwart the shoulders of an ebon dwarf 
First quarter laughs between the shoulders of an ebon obliquity 
The moon swayed me first quarter born 
Seared with the kiss of unfulfillment 
Burned with the brand of destitute diana 
The silvery sheet of night has twisted its cerements about the danceings 
Mooncoolness surges about me as the satin fronds of grass-flowers woo the body of 
the sleeping godman 
Narcissus mauvemute moon 
grass stalks moonkissed 
quarter 
First quarter mauvemute moon moonkissed grassstalks 
The first quarter is a mauvemute moon circling about 
a moongreened stalked grassflower 
First quarterbends 
First quarter bend 
Bending to enfold the aspiring grassstalk 
Silvered ivorwhite in nightlight waneing. ... 


CHAPTER THREE SECOND QUARTER 
Horo Mari Dhu black mary black mother 

The moon has kissed your tear dewed crown 

The white kiss silver the crown of ebon 

You sighed as 

As the moongildedsands sighed at the cloudcome 

You sighed as the lovers sighed in the night 

at the cloudgo 

Horo mari dhu black mother black mistress 

The mauvemute moon has kissed your tear dewed haircrown. 

High 

ane your cairn oer the moon pathed waters 

you sigh 

neath your ebon locks 

Sigh 

At the too late lover 

Whom the priests know not... . 
Horo mari dhu black ebon sigher silvered by the moon washed nightsight 
The moon has kissed your tear dewed crown 

The white kiss silver 

‘ihe crown of ebon.... 


Second quarter Buttock cheek moon 
Second quarter You are not smiling 
Second quarter Moon you are sad 


With the sadness of a mad desire 
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That is why you seek the shadowed clouds 
second quarter. ... 
Second quarter You have quaffed of the bitter cup o buttock cheek 
You walk the heavens in your wanton shame 
You are not fair-o half wit of the skies 
You are degenerate 
Second quarter Catamite moon 
You have hidden the strength of your thighs 
You have stained them with passion crushed grape 
Second quarter You have smeared the cheek of heaven 
With ochre tint of shame 
Buttock ochre. 
You buttock moon with shattered sphincter 
Degenerate of the skies 
You have spilled blood on all 
Who sigh beneath you 
Have marked them with a mark of flux and flood 
You have made 
An intravenous injection of Perversion. . 
O Outcast moon I mutter in my madness 
You are an undulant catamite 
Writhing neath a ravisher 
And from the broken Sphincter of your shame 
Issues a flux 5 
To trap your lovers 
O Pathos of position. ... 
The florentine moon, greengut, greengut second quarter 
The clouds have poulticed out your shameful ulcer, second quarter 
Horo mari dhu black mary black mother 
The flux of the cross bears the sphincter 
The thorn 
The cross silvered white in nightlight 
Tower of Ivory 
Cross flux... . 
Cloud come cloud go 
cloudcome clou dgo cloud come comme comme comme come comecome cloud pass 
The ebon cloud of velvet softness caresses the buttock round 
Round buttock moon 
Cloud come couldgo cloud come cloudcome 
cloud sway writhing moon second quarter 
Cloudsway moonsway 
Writhing catamite swaying in undulant rythym 
Neath the ivor cross 
White silver tower polished ivor crossmove 
what are the black tresses waveing beneath your blood fleeked buttock 
Mad writhing buttock 
Barrd by bloodflux 
Ivor crossmove 
Sphincter crowned tower silvered white 
You have known the scarlet slash 
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Slashscarlet mount of Venus 

Why are you courting celibates 

Why are you courting celibates-celestial catamites 

second quarter... 

Cloudcome cloud go come come comecome cloud go cloud pass 

The velvet browness of the clouds caressing sways oer the rythymic writhing 
Of the cross surmounted moon 

Bloodgush 

Flowing oer the silken mount of venus... .. 

Flecking cloud strewn heaven with bloody bars thru which the streaming tress 
of black cloud tufts 

Guard the scarlet slash of dawns first aspiration. ... 


CHAPTER FOUR THIRD QUARTER 
Third quarter 


You have a dream behind you 
You have a nightmare in your arms 

Third Quarter 
But in the veil before you 

Dimly swaying 
From the veilsway comes the moon moan silvermoonmoan . 
You are songlured third quarter third quarter songlured 
You follow the veil thru the heavens 
It winds 
As a winding sheet around 
about your birth 
It waves in the wind as a bridveil of your midday 
It thickens as a coolwhite slabdoor silverslab marblecool 
Door of Decline. ... 


Third quarter song lured 
Third quarter thereis a dream behind you 
Third quarter You are not of today 
Third quarter you have a nightmare in your arms 
Third quarter Moon after blackness 
Third quarter You are of dimly remembered yesterdays 
Third quarter Fickle florentine 
Third quarter Lorelei lured 
Third quarter Cursed wandered 
Third quarter You have a nightmare in your arms.... 


Third quarter moon sway chain sway 

The silver tides are flood sway 

Flood sway — chainsway on your way moon on your way 
Moon on your way 

moonsway moonway moon way 

moon way moon way moon way 

moon moon moon 

moon moon moon moon 
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Third quarter you followed a songbeguiling veil 


Moonway moonsway do not dance to it smiling 

moon way moon sway 

Songbeguiling 

Dancesmiling 

Moon way moonsway but in the veil before you moonway dimly swaying moon 
way from the veilsway moon moo comes the moon moo moonmoan moon silver 


MOONMOAN moo 0 000 
On your way third quarter 
On your way moonsway chainsway 
Chain you have thrown 
Moonsway chainsway 
On your way 
Dance 
Smile 
Cloudguile. . . 


Moon in your innocence 
why have you listened 
the white cloud 
is black 


Third quarter 
you have a dream behind you 
A nightmare in your arms 
But ah the veil 
The song swayed veil 


Chainsway you threw the chain 
Moonway 
you would not listen 
The third quarter is a virgin in her innocence who fears not the shadows. 
Third quarter Florentine moon 
Third quarter why are you wasted in fallowing goldgrain 


Third quarter why are you lured by the wailing of witches 
Why are you lured by the chants of enchanters 
Why is the wisdom of age palling on you 
You 
With a dream at your back. ... 


Third quarter Meshed in moonmoan silvermeshed i nmellowed moonmoan 
Song lured seductress you are on your way 
Moonsway 
You have thrown the chain 
You have swayed 
Moonsway 
You have swayed.... 


Moonsway on your way onyourway moonsway chainsway onyourway moonsway 
onyourway chainsway moonsway on your way.... 
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CHAPTER FIVE FULL MOON 


Mulattress moon 

Trailing your white cloud skirts 
Tossing your albine hairtresses 
Bound in a scarlet riband 

Moon mulattress 


Full moon you are haunted with desires 
You strut the skies in weird exotic splendor 
The whiteness of your smile mulattress moon 
Shows rodent teeth 
And scarlet tongue 
catlike makes clean your soft impassioned visage. ... 
You are abandoned moon withal your stalkings 
You leer like a mad bacchante 
With strange powers you stare 
Like a stone medusa 
Wearily waiting worshippers. ... 
You are a lunar reveller 
Tossing your skirts on high to trap a follower 
With your yellow lassitude. . .. 
Mulattress moon you throw a myriad chains to bruise and buffet all who 
will assume them 
They are soft chains 
Linked moonbeams in the vision 
But once assumed 
They are the forged frenzies of a madd mulattress 
Who will not suffer jealousy 
who will not sanction daylight love 
Mulattress moon you laugh 
the silly smile 
of the menial 
grotesquely answering 
the condescencion of 
a persistent player.... 
Moonsway chain sway 
forged frenzies 
Mad torments of impassioned impotence 
Rubicund chinless moon 
you have no power 
I thrust aside the chains that have been bruising 
I mock you 
Full moon you are a menial mulattress 
Full moon you play at the grand manner 
Full moon you strut with childgravity 
You are impotent to bind me 
leave me go 
You are powerless to hold me 
set me free 
I mock you and you have no sanctity 
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Loose me now 
I have thrown off your bondage 
Hear me moon 
See me standing in the nighttime 
Chanting to you 
A mass of mockery 
bid me go 
You have lost me 
Moon sway chain sway 
Why has the moon thrown a chain 
Chain to hold me 
Chain to bind me 
Swaying with moon sway 
Why has the moon thrown a chain 
O Pathos of position 
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FOR THE LOVE OF BERYL 
By 
mo S°EP A TT... S*Hiler Leb y¥ 


FIRST MEETING 


When first we met it was my friend 
Who seemed to win your favor; 
I thought your chatter’d never end, 
I thought that your behaviour 
Was far more gracious than he deserved: 
You strolled with him till planets swerved 
In heaven’s angry dome... 
That’s why J saw you home! 


ALONE 


Nathalia tells me I’m a prude 
(For I refuse to understand) ; 
Adelle avers that I am lewd 
And hints that I may hold her hand 
When evening lights are naughty—dim. 
Constance does not conceal the trim 
Curves that upward lead desire; 
Sylvia’s glances clear and bold 
Reflect her bosom’s hopeful fire: 
Beryl, why do you withhold? 
I might learn Nathalia’s meaning, 
I might heed Adella’s hint, 
Respond to graceful Constance’ leaning, 
To Sylvia’s eyes’ enticing glint— 
I cannot say what I might do, 
Once, Beryl, I discovered you. 


WARNING 


Lure me not, Beryl, with intent 
To fill a sparkling hour, then go; 
Let me but glimpse ‘the sheer ascent 
To love, and my desires flow 
Melting the pillars of snow. 
Others may loll beside the fount, 
Breathe fragrance from the wooded bower. 
Lure me not, Beryl; I will mount 
The sacred hill, that listening hour, 
And kiss the shrine, and pluck the flower. 
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MADE ONE 


When first you awaited, turned 

Shyly away, 

A sudden bright steel burned 

The darkness to day 

And I wondered what hesitant nymph was my prey. 
Is the droop of your shoulders fair 

Goddess’s guiler 

Will I die if my fingers dare 

Seek domicile? 

You turned, and you flashed me the sword of your smile. 
I held you too close to see 

Aught save your hair 

That fell like night over me 

Hiding the bare 

Firm flesh that we fused in the darkness there. 


BEWITCHED 


I caught a glimpse of you last night 
Just as you’d shaken down your hair, 
And I was held in sudden fright 
Lest you should see me standing there 
Nor ripple it down your glistening shoulder 
As a twilight brook across a moonlit boulder. ... 
And where it rested, languorous and cool, 
I stole across and plunged into the pool. 


PRO TEM 


Be patient, Beryl; platitudes 
Are always served before dessert; 
And egocentric attitudes 
Of callow lads who hope to flirt 
Are but the evening tribute due 
To one so fickly fair as you. 

Be patient with their petty prides. 
Smile at the one who bores you least; 
And as he eagerly confides 
His heart to you—foresip the feast 
That avidly we shall commence 
When we discard day’s reticence. 


CONFESSION 


Come whisper, Beryl, all he said 
Before you drew your hand away, 
And tell me how he turned your head 
And how you let your fancy stray— 
One tender moment—space—from me; 

I shall not be afraid to hear. ... 
But if you granted him his plea, 
Lie to me, dear. 
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SPRING 


She bowed before a grim machine, 
Deft servile fingers tending aid; 
She watched the roseate patterns spring 
And her own flowers fade. 
She crammed the beast’s wide maw with food 
Straining to gorge bowels never sated; 
She nourished the beast, but she was not fed 
Of the gold it defecated. .. . 
She rests upon a soft divan 
In subtle feline symmetry; 
Silk molds the curve of her placid breasts 
Wherewith all men make free. 
A slipper dangling from one toe 
Is heavy with ornate brocade, 
Faint rouge is on her leisured lips 
Where fevered lips have played. 
Beside the window, from its perch 
A parrot calls obscenities. 
Beryl yawns, and reclines her head 
On her lover’s knees. 


) 


THE STREET 


The lonely street is gray; the sky 
Is a dim patch hardly seen 

For towering stone; and there, far off, 
Is one dark glimpse of green. 

Below stirs a frequent murmuring 
As tired people are hurried by 

In fetid trains; and strangely down 
Shrills a stray peddler’s cry. 

At the street’s end the sewer pours 
Its tribute to the tidal flow; 

Across it, with white-bellied wakes, 
Desires of mortals go. 

And down the street the color of joy 
Wakes in a wild, obortive stir 

Where Beryl walks, content to see 
How all men look at her. 
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SIESTA 


Color of cherry-blossom and snow 
Mellowed under a waning moon, 
Beryl had cast her clothes aside, 
To rest through the languorous afternoon. 
As ground for her fair nudity 
She lay on a couch of velvet black; 
A candled mirror stood nearby 
To shine her beauty back. 
Near the stirring window curtain, 
Heavy on its thorny stem, 
Swayed one deep rose, and on her breast 
Gleamed the fire of a gem. 
And soft in the coolness beside her, 
Like a brooklet, musing, remote, 
Rose the strains of a tender violin 
Playing the Liebestod. 
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PASO VE REA 


SOUNT SANDRO BERTINI was seventeen when his father’s death 
\N¥Q left him heir to a fortune sufficient to keep ten orphans in luxury. For 
“@ a year thereafter he lived frugally in accordance with the virtuous pre- 

65>) 3 judices of an old stern priest, who had been constituted his guardian. 
J\ \Se22) But his eighteenth birthday having arrived, the old man sensed the end 
Roe +47 of his authority; nevertheless he ventured to advise him. Because I 
have kept you, my dear Sandro, painfully within the cool path of virtue and honor, 
you must not think that now, with the independence of a citizen you may do as you 
please. There is still an authority over you which is higher than that of Florence: God 
who looks down at you is in his divine perceptions wiser and shrewder than any law 
giver or priest. It is good, believe me, to live in obedience to His wishes as they are 
interpreted by the Holy Church. For what else is there to live for? I myself was 
once as young as you are today, with as big a share as yours of lusty appetites, and I 
say to you in all sincerity: it is all nothing. Our whole life is nothing. Man is only 
a wet clod of earth. But some of the waters in which we are soaked are very sweet— 
and I hesitate to believe that you will always remember what I am telling you. Above 
all, be warned against the wiles of women who if you let them will drag you into more 
filth than there is water in the earth to cleanse. The priest rose, kissed the young 
man’s forehead and went out. Sandro who had hearkened to him with all the old 
deference and respect shut the door carefully after him. 

The Bertini house rose in the heart of Florence, whose colorful life eddied lazily 
about it. It is therefore not to be wondered that much speculation was indulged in as to 
what the Count would do with his new freedom. Sandro did not keep them long in 
suspense. His very first act was to dismiss all the old servants and install new ones in 
their places. Among the very first instructions to these new servants was that the Count 
was never at home to any of his relations or pious advisors. He hired the very best chef 
in Italy, and for his private chambers employed two charming young women to act as 
governesses. The idea of such a robust young man requiring the services of governesses 
became the subject of much witty speculation among the neighbors. One for instance 
suggested that the blonde governess combed his hair on Tuesdays and Thursdays while 
the brunette performed this office on Mondays and Wednesdays. But, inquired another, 
what does he do with his Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays? And why, demanded a 
third, only two governesses? 

But what cared Sandro for the mockery of his neighbors. He offered advice to 
no one and he took none himself. He had inherited from his father all his wealth but 
none of the stinginess with which it had been amassed, He paid promptly and liberally 
for all services rendered him and gave no heed to idle gossip. At home he was never 
peremptory in his attitude to his servants and not infrequently dined with his govern- 
esses. Those were gala nights. He permitted them to drink lavishly of his store of 
sweet Spanish wine and so freely did they occasionally drink that the difference in their 
sexes was completely forgotten. They drank and sang and poked one another till they 
became completely exhausted. 

In time Sandro grew tired of his governesses and replaced them with two other 
young women even prettier than the first. Florence was full of pretty women, and when 
Sandro came to the conclusion that two governesses were insufficient for his needs, he 
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hired two additional ones. And so good wine and beautiful women amused the young 
Count till at the age of twenty-two he suffered a serious relapse. 

Poor Sandro. For whole weeks he went about as if in a dream—pale-faced and 
empty-eyed. He rarely smiled, felt his hands constantly quivering, and was conscious of 
alarming pains deeply rooted in his sides. He found himself with only one satisfactory 
indulgence: he drank without pain and without ceasing. Which might have con- 
tented him had not an eminent physician appeared on the scene with the advice that 
unless he immediately changed his mode of living the event of his death was only a 
matter of days. 

Death? Sandro thought of a cold grave where one made friends with worms, 
whose little trick it is to bury their black mouths deep into human flesh. Ugh! it was 
terrible. It would never do. Why forsake so lovely and delicious a life for a hole in 
the ground? And was a hole in the ground all? What about the two black devils, 
trusted messengers of Satan, who picked one up on their packs and carried one to 
where the Prince of Evil banks the punishing fires. The young Count disconsolately 
shook his head, discharged his governesses, put a lock on his wine cellar and arranged 
for special prayers and fasts in the neighboring cloisters. Never again would he be 
such an idiot, he consoled himself. But before he was aware of it—alas for the frailty 
of good reésolutions—he found himself swiftly drifting back into the old gay life. 
Despair seized Sandro and he sent for the old priest. 

The holy man listened to his former charge with a grave countenance and sug- 
gested to him that it might help him in his new resolutions if he left Florence for the 
family country estate. 

Sandro obeyed. But of what use was it? Inthe presence of the keeper’s youngest 
daughter he found a tormentor more terrible than any with whom Satan had as yet 
tried him. Pasquerella was only fifteen but she gave all the outward promises of bliss 
of a fully developed woman. Sandro grew so frantic that a relapse even worse than 
the first became imminent. Once more the priest was summoned and once more he 
listened very carefully. “The old man was no fool and he could see that the only remedy 
to this state of affairs was marriage. 

_ But isn’t that ungodly? demanded Sandro. Marriage, murmured the old priest, 
is approved of by the church so that when one can live no other way one may take 
recourse to it. 

And so it happened that four weeks afterwards the Count Bertini shocked all 
Florence by bestowing his celebrated name on the poor but beautiful Pasquerella. 
And now, said the wise ones of Florence, it will be she who will be in need of the 
governesses. 


Whatever else might be said of her there was no doubt about Pasquerella’s beauty. 
Only a little girl before her marriage, she suddenly emerged into splendid stature. Her 
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stainless alabaster skin contrasted delicately with the thick black hair which shaded 
her forehead. She seemed utterly unaware of the lucrative advantages of her marriage. 
Unbelievable as it may seem, she did not understand the attitude of the women of the 
countryside who envied the comforts which became hers as the wife of Count Sandro. 
She had liked him from the very first moment she saw him and it seemed perfectly 
natural to her when he asked her to marry him. 

Was, therefore, Pasquerella happy? ‘The truth of the matter is that she was not. 
But this is not so easy to explain. Whoever has plucked a rose from its branch and 
set it into a vase full of water will recall how feeding on the current of life which it 
still retained from the roots, the rose preserves its original bloom till, the current ex- 
hausted, it begins to fade and die. So it was with Pasquerella. Cut off early from the 
branch of her maidenhood, she continued to flourish until suddenly made aware of 
the demands of marriage she bitterly repented of having given her consent. She 
observed the labors and perspirations of poor Sandro and that he called all this love. 
It is perhaps love, she reasoned to herself, but it is certainly not gracious. It should 
be remembered that Pasquerella was a daughter of the peasantry which learns only 
slowly the luxurious uses of the body. Pasquerella disapproved of her marriage and 
once in a fit of passion she even condemned all marriages. I don’t even believe that 
it is necessary, she cried. It is an invention of evil people. 

It was agreeable to be called Countess Bertini, always to be fashionably dressed, 
to eat, drink and sleep well . But that which followed with relentless inevitability 
inspired her only with fear and loathing. 

One morning Pasquerella awoke with a new illness, All food repulsed her. 
Lemons, vinegar, onions, and other sharp vegetables became her sole means of nour- 
ishment. And when someone explained to her that she was pregnant a shudder passed 
through her frame. The prospect of gestation and the pains of delivery augmented 
her horror almost beyond endurance. Her full cheeks fell in, her eyes lost their lustre, 
and her form began to take on hateful angles. To add to these burdens, her husband 
became indifferent to her. 


Neglected and lonely Pasquerella passed her days in weeping and in prayer. It 
was futile to endeavor to create sympathy by speaking of her fears, for she was assured 
over and over again that what she was experiencing was nothing extraordinary and 
that she had only to wait till happiness emerged from her. 

She waited and her fears grew with time. On the day before the event when poor 
Pasquerella thought the whole world was coming to an end she sought out Sandro 
in his private study. With pitiful hesitancy she made her way to the door and knocked 
gently but firmly. She felt a bit as though she were trapping him, for in every other 
part of the house he managed to elude her with perfect ease. And when he opened 
the door she half expected him to pass by her and out of the house after the simple 
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formality of raising his brows in recognition of her was over. But Sandro looked 
kindly at her and begged her to be seated. 

Pasquerella knew not how to begin, but managed to stammer that she had a request 
to make, a very important one—one she would not like him to refuse her. 

Have I ever refused you anything? asked he blandly. 

No, certainly not thought poor Pasquerella, for it did not occur to her to remem- 
ber at that moment that she had never really asked him for anything. Aloud she con- 
tinued to stammer: When it happens, you know what I mean, I want you to be there— 
at my bedside. 

Why of course, my dear, Ill be there, he assured her, and poor Pasquerella, beside 
herself with happiness, rose and fled. 

The following noon her labors began. She cried in vain for Sandro who had left 
early that morning to join a hunting party. She was delivered of a boy late that after- 
noon and a few minutes after she had her first glimpse of the baby the lifeless body of 
her husband, which had been picked up at the bottom of chasm, was brought into 
the house. 

Pasquerella sniffled and cried out but in her heart there was a little gladness. The 
agony of the ordeal of marriage was at any rate over, and never again would she sub- 
mit to it. Mother of our pain and sorrow, she cried, pressing the crucifix to her bosom, 
you see all our thoughts, you know how earnestly and firmly I have made my resolution, 
give me strength to serve my God undisturbed by the plans of men. I promise you 
I will never again give my body into a man’s keeping and will devote myself to the 
uprearing of my child, so that he may become one of God’s holy ones. Help me, 
Mother Mary. 


Pasquerella gave up all her time to the raising of her boy Philip. Only on dark 
nights did she permit herself to penetrate the living world. And even on such occa- 
sions she drew the veil of her hat down as if it were a hood, so that those who passed 
her by might not see her face. As she did not want people to see her so did she 
prefer not to see them. The sight of a man upset her. She tried not to see anyone, 
but if by a frantic prank of circumstances she had to come face to face with a man 
she would, on returning home, prostrate herself before the sacred image and tearfully 
plead that her son might not grow up like other men. bs 

And she had good reason to invoke divine assistance. For Philip, who grew and 
bloomed under her tender care, was even at the age of three already on the side of the 
sinful world, prepared to rebel against the scruples of his mother. And as he grew 
older his unruliness increased to such an extent that poor Pasquerella found it necessary 
to call in the assistance of the priest. 

The latter found in Philip a very apt pupil who listened reverently, replied ac- 
curately to all questions when asked, so that instead of the complaints she had expected 
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Pasquerella heard from the lips of the old man only praise. Maybe I was wrong, 
thought Pasquerella, I must have been mistaken. _ 1 

Things went smoothly for a long time. But just as Philip was about thirteen 
years old, Pasquerella hired a young girl from a neighboring farm to do various 
small services about the house. The little Bianca pleased her mistress so much that 
when she finished her work she was permitted to play in the garden with Philip. 
Philip, who thus far had had contact with the good priest and his pious mother, 
became quite attached to Bianca. And there the mischief began. 

One sacrament Sunday, when they were about to go to church, it was discovered 
that Philip had not yet arisen. This was not the first time it had happened, and 
Bianca, as often before, was sent to rouse him. Bianca called and called, and when 
he did not answer her she threatened to tear the covers from him. Philip shrugged 
and turned over, wrapping the blankets more tightly about him. But this was a sacra- 
ment morning. And as she bent over to call him again her breasts touched his face. 
Philip, as if he had suddenly been set afire, sprang up and embraced her. Bianca fled 
panic stricken. And now wide awake, Philip rose. 

At church they only half listened to the services, stammered through their prayers, 
and blushed and turned away when they happened to look up and see each other. 
Bianca eluded Philip at the church door, and she did not see him again that day till 
Philip discovered her late in the afternoon among the rose bushes. She didn’t see 
him approach and she did not know he was there till he had risen over her and kissed 
her cheek. Bianca remonstrated with him, and Philip demanded to know why. 

She uprooted a handful of grass and said that it was wrong. 

Wrong to love, asked Philip? 

She nodded. 

But even this morning at services the priest admonished us that we must love 
each other, protested Philip. 

Not this kind of love, murmured Bianca. 

Philip turned away. Bianca had bested him in the argument. He avoided her 
for several days, but Philip was young. He had remembered Bianca’s white bosom, 
and one night, tormented with thinking of her, he stole to her room. 

Bianca was asleep but as he bent down and kissed her she awoke in terror. 

What are you doing here? she cried. 

Philip only stared at her. He was not thinking of her argument. He was 
wondering how beautiful she was. 

Go away, she pleaded, but Philip kissed and embraced her and pleaded so hard 
that she permitted him to remain. And many nights thereafter Bianca and Philip spent 
together in the most delicious innocence. 

The taste of a little sweetness does not make one turn away in disgust. On the 


contrary, one’s appetite grows. And eventually Philip began to desire so much that | 


Bianca found it advisable to resist him. Her strength being of no advantage to her in 
her struggle with him, she had a lock put on her door. Philip duplicated the key. 
Seeing that it was useless to struggle alone, Bianca appealed to Pasquerella. 

The good woman who was in the midst of reading a chapter concerning the 
martyrdom of St. Anastasia, was not properly prepared for such a complaint. She 
seemed absolutely unable to get the point of Bianca’s tale, and poor Bianca backed 
away without having made clear her petition. 

It was soon necessary, however, for Bianca to complain again, and this time 
Pasquerella seemed to grasp the situation. 


You mean, she asked, that my boy troubles you? The little servant nodded. 
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You are sure it isn’t you who run after him? asked Pasquerella searchingly. 

No, ma’am. 

a how, demanded Pasquerella, would you have me know that my son troubles 
you 

He comes to my room at nights, murmured Bianca. 

Well! insisted Pasquerella sternly. 

__ He gets into my bed, pursued Bianca. But here Pasquerella interrupted her 
violently. I don’t believe it! she cried rising up, and I have half a mind to think that 
you are a shameless little hussy and that I ought to send you away. But to prove 
to yourself that you are wrong I will sleep in your bed tonight. It will be time to send 
you away in the morning. 


When Pasquerella had taken possession of little Bianca’s room she felt no alarm 
whatever. She carefully and calmly combed out her hair, drew her nightclothes tightly 
about her, and slipped into the bed. Wishing not to fall asleep, she folded her hands 
in her lap and began to think of many things: of her rude childhood, her sudden 
marriage, Count Sandro, and the old priest, who always looked at her as if he was still 
seeing her at the side of her husband. 

Her meditations were disturbed by the slow creaking of the door. It is Phillip, 
she said to herself calmly, he is coming. But I am sure the child is perfectly innocent, 
and she remained calm as he approached the bed, and carefully lifting the coverlet, 
placed himself at her side. It is after all my own son, she thought, as he put his arms 
about her, and she thought nothing of it as his lips sought out hers. On the contrary, 
she returned his kiss heartily. 

But suddenly a tremor shot through her body which she had not at all expected 
Phillip’s hand had touched her neck, aud wandered delicously about the delicate rims 
of her breast. Her whole body thrilled with tense expectation as Philip’s hand moved 
downward. Never before had the core of passion trembled in Pasquerella of its own 
accord. Under the delicate considerately tenuous fingers of her son it shot into 
sudden flower, and became fragrant heavily with the dew of its own creation. Pasquer- 
ella swooned with joy in the mad confusion of the resurgence of her emotions; she did 
not realize what was happening, till in the morning, when she stole quietly out of 
the bed on which Phillip still slumbered heavily. 

In the blindness of her fury and shame she realized that there was only one to whom 
she could turn for assistance. 

Bianca rapped violently on the old priest’s door. When the old man had dragged 
himself forward and protruded his great bald head Bianca was almost in a fever. 
Please, my lord she sobbed ‘“‘come right over to the house. My mistress seems to be 
going out of her mind.” The old man who entertained a very courteous regard for 
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Pasquerella found her morose and dry-eyed before the window. He had to call her 
twice before she knew that he entered the room. He was about to ask her what was 
the matter but she did not wait for him to speak. There is something you must do for 
me, she said. He understood that this was no time for him to speak. Something had 
happened here of such unusual importance that anything he might say would sound 
trite and echoless. 


Pasquerella paused a moment waiting, not as if she were expecting the priest to 
talk but as if she were listening to something inside of herself. She paused before him 
and looked resolutely and vacantly into his eyes. I want you, father, to take my son 
to Rome. Place him in a school there. Arrange living quarters for him. See to it 
that he wants for nothing. Only I must not be bothered about it. 

Certainly, Madam, the old priest mumbled. But when do you want this done? 

This morning, immediately. The old man showed his amazement. But Pasquer- 
ella continued to speak. Bianca has already got his things together. Phillip ought to 
be dressed soon. I want you to take him immediately to the railway station. Here is 
some money. 

The priest reluctantly took the purse and said: Will you come with us to the 
station? She shook her head. I am much too tired to go along, father, and it isn’t 
necessary. 

At the door the old man paused. But surely you will want to see Phillip before 
he goes away, he remonstrated gently. 


No, no, she cried, with a tinge of the hardness of desperation in her voice. I don’t | 


want to see Phillip. I can’t see him. You must manage to get him out of the house 
without my seeing him. 
When Bianca came into Phillip’s room to wake him he opened his eyes lazily and 


looked quizzically at her. His brain was full of the joy of the night. What a treasure | 


this Bianca had turned out to be! He had expected her to be sweet, of course, but 
not in his wildest imaginings had he dreamed of so much. True, she had withdrawn 


herself from him and made herself unapproachable for the rest of the night. She had 


for several hours in the morning lain completely wrapped up in herself shaking as if 
she were about to burst. Indeed, there had been something strange about Bianca all 


night, as if Bianca were not really Bianca. But then she wasn’t really the Bianca he > 
had known before, inasmuch as she was so infinitely sweeter, and there was, always to 


be reckoned with, her shyness. 
But when he saw her getting his clothes together and put them in a bundle he was 
amazed and swung swiftly out of bed. What are you doing there, Bianca? he cried. 
I am getting your clothes together, she said in a low voice. 
Why? he demanded. 
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You’re going away. 

With whom? 

With Father Domniick, said Bianca. 

So that old meddler has been at it again, Phillip cried and frantically drew on his 
clothes and ran out of the room fully intending to see his mother about it. The priest 
who was waiting outside of the door caught him by the sleeve. Where are you going? 
he demanded to know. 

, ee in the eyes of the old man made the boy quiver. What has happened? 
e asked. 

I don’t know, replied the old man, but you are going with me to Rome. This 

morning, immediately, he added. 


A wave of rebellion shot through Phillip, and immediately exhausted itself. He 
bowed his head and followed the old man. 

The next morning, the morning following, and for several other mornings there- 
after, Pasquerella on opening her eyes would lie limply on the sheets of her bed and 
mentally feel out every corner of her body as if she expected to sear out with mental 
fury any possible contamination. And just when it seemed possible that she had 
escaped the newly threatened contumely, those ancient revulsions began to sprout in 
her constitution and she contemplated her future with the grimmest despair. She 
didn’t bother about rising early any more and Bianca got into the habit of bringing 
her breakfast and the midday meal to her bed chamber. One morning along with the 
breakfast tray, Bianca brought her mistress a letter addressed to her in a very fine 
smooth, masculine hand. She wondered who might be writing to her and was aston- 
ished on opening it to find that it was from her son. It occurred to her that she had 
never actually seen his handwriting. Dearest mother, he wrote, I have not wrtten you 
to this day because of the humiliation which you imposed on me by sending me away 
as if I were a criminal without even saying a word to me. If I sinned was it not your 
duty to reprove mer And could I have sinned so horribly as to deserve to be sent away? 
so precipitatelyr—I tried to learn from the Father, but either he doesn’t know or he 
hides his knowledge very deeply. He has promised to come out to see me here from time 
to time. Does that mean that you intend never to see me yourself? Your wretched Philip. 

Pasquerella stared at the letter. She could not think. She could not feel. Very 
slowly and meditatively she tore it into many little pieces. 

Eventually Pasquerella did not leave her bed chamber at all. Everything was 
brought to her there and she divided her time between eating, sleeping and sitting at 
the window looking vacantly over the curling lawns. Only one thought pervaded the 
dark stretches of her mind: she must keep her condition secret. No one must know. 

To lighten her loneliness she asked Bianca to bring her sewing into her room. 
Bianca would come and sit near her and sew for hours without uttering a word. As 
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Bianca sat, her head bowed over the knitting basket, Pasquerella’s eyes were levelled at 
her forehead. Does she suspect? wondered Pasquerella. But Bianca held her head 
down and not once did she permit herself to meet the eyes of her mistress. 


The secret swelled within her and harrowed her. It was terrible to have to think 
of such a thing alone. She must tell it to someone. Someone would someday have to 
know. Some day somebody would find out. Why not now? Why should she not 
choose her confidante? But Pasquerella could think of no woman she could trust. 
Certainly not Bianca. And she did naturally think of Father Dominick, whose priestly 
duty it was both to listen to her and to keep her secret. 

About once a week the holy man would come and sit with her at Bianca’s place at 
the window. Sometimes like an ordinary man he would talk about the weather. There 
were times when he sat and looked at her as if trying to search out her secret. At other 
times he looked so placid that Pasquerella said to herself: He knows. He is only 
wondering how to broach the matter without embarrassing me. Once she opened her 
mouth and without knowing what she was going to say asked him: Father what is 
the greatest sin it is possible to commit? 

The priest hesitated a moment and replied: To forget God. 

She was startled. Why? she asked. 

Because, said the priest strangely, if one remembers God there is no sin he will 
not forgive. But if one forgets God how can one die sinless? 

Pasquerella leaned forward. He forgives everything? she asked. Everything. 

From that day on Pasquerella became calmer. She still remained secluded in her 
room, but she began to talk more freely to Bianca and the priest. She talked about 
everything but two things, her son Phillip and the little plant which was spreading out 
in her. 

The day could not be far off. Pasquerella had gone meditatively to the door and 
on opening it found the priest waiting with his journey bag in his hand. Are you about 
to go awayr she asked with secret alarm. Yes, he said, Iam going to Rome. He paused. 
I am going to see your son Phillip. Have you been getting any letters from him? 

I only received one letter from him, Pasquerella answered in a low voice. 

Did you answer ite 

Pasquerella shook her head. 

I thought so, murmured the priest. 

There ensued a considerable silence. When the priest resumed the conversation, 
it was in that low deep intonation with which he was accustomed to read the psalms in 
his own study. You couldn’t, naturally. The young man has written me many letters. 
He is becoming frantic and threatens to return here on foot. In view of what is about 
to happen I think it is most necessary that I go to Rome and pacify him. But don’t 
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fear, I shall return very quickly so that I may be in time to help you out when the 
occasion arises. I shall bring back with me a woman from Rome. For a woman you 
must have and we cannot pick one from the local peasantry. : 

What could Pasquerella say? She saw him rise, glance out of the window and 
walk out meditatively. Before she could startle herself into saying goodbye to him, 
the old man was gone. 

The dreadful day arrived. Pasquerella could not lift herself out of her bed. 
She rolled about with her fateful burden and was only faintly consoled by the occasional 
appearance of Bianca who kept up wonderfully the pretense of not knowing what was 
happening. He must have miscalculated the time, she said to herself over and over 
again. And how should he have knowne ; 

But just as her pains were becoming unbearable and she was going to ask Bianca 
to fetch the local midwife, the door opened and Father Dominick strolled in, \ac- 
companied by a tall, strange woman. : 

Pasquerella never asked even to see the child. The Roman woman took it from 
her, washed it and swaddled it. And the following morning, when she had recovered 
sufficiently to be able to converse calmly, the priest sat down at her bedside to ask if 
there were not some special disposition she wished to make of it. 

Only take it away, she pleaded, so that I may never see it. I don’t want to know 
where it is going. I leave the matter entirely in your hands. You will only let me 
know the cost. 

And when the priest returned a week later and Pasquerella was already walking 
briskly through the garden, he said nothing about it, though she could tell by the smile 
at the corner of his lips that satisfactory arrangements had been made. 

Only one significant thing happened during the next five years: the death of Father 
Dominick. 

She could not remember having either noticed his ailing or his complaining of it. 
But one morning a young monk from the local monastery came to her and said: The 
father is dying and asks that you come to speak with him at his bedside. The old man 
lay like a shadow against the white sheets. It suddenly occurred to her with a pang how 
much of his life had wasted away under her very eyes without her having noticed it. 
And in labor for her interests too, the thought suggested itself. For she suddenly re- 
membered that at no time had she been bothered during the last few years either about 
the welfare of her son or the upraising of the newcomer, her daughter. 

She cried, I cannot believe it, father, she protested in a low voice. He did not seem 
to hear her. He lay white and quivering against the sheets of the bed, and Pasquerella 
sat at his bedside for almost two days and nights nursing him and praying for his 
recovery. 

When the old man opened his eyes he seemed to know how long she had been 
there, for he urged her to go to sleep. 

I cannot sleep while you are in pain, she moaned. I won’t leave you until you 
recover. 

Recover, he repeated, smiling faintly. That my daughter is out of the question. My 
body has given full service to my soul. My days of work are over. 

The following morning the priest felt that his last hour was approaching. My 


time has come, daughter, he whispered. Don’t say anything, I know how much you 
have suffered. 


Pasquerella’s head was shaking in her arms. 
You have at least the consolation, he continued, that with me your secret dies too. 
Though there is something you must know. In the old drawer in your attic chamber 
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along with other records of mine, there is a document concerning the disposition I 
made of your child, three years ago. Someday... . 

The priest did not utter another word. His head suddenly twitched to a side. 
He opened his mouth as a final effort to speak, but it remained parted and cold. 

On returning from the funeral Pasquerella found a letter from Philip. It had 
been written in great anxiety and was almost impersonal in contents. Philip wanted 
to know about his priest. Was it true as the secretary of the monastery had written that 
he was dangerously ill? Was it possible to see him? Would she send him money for 
the journey? 

Pasquerella thought a great deal before answering this letter; for answer Philip’s 
letters she would now have to, herself. She wondered why she had not asked the old 
man for Philip’s letters, so that she might know the state of affairs. And, most impor- 
tant of all why had the priest never told her the terms by which he had quieted Philip 
and kept him from writing to her? What had the old man actually told Philip? 

Pasquerella’s first note to her son was a very frugal one. She began by telling him 
that the priest was dead and that henceforth he would have to apply to her once 
more for his needs. But under any circumstances she advised him strongly against 
making any trips home, certainly not without consulting her in advance. 

The letter from Philip which followed the receipt of her letter astonished Pasquer- 
ella but did not hurt her. She would never hear from him except when he was in 
pecuniary need. He still remembered her absurd prejudice against men, though it was 
nothing less than ludicrous that she should press it against her own son. However, he 
would not bother her about it. She could rest in peace about it... . The sense of 
almost breathtaking relief at the import of this resolution filled her whole consciousness, 
to the extent of stifling any resentment or pain which she might have felt at the 
unmistakable passionate tone of it. 

For five years Pasquerella lived tolerably happy in her provisional security. And 
yet, so deeply was her secret weighing on her, and so ingrained was her fear of 
discovery that the missive bearing Philip’s curt acknowledgment or additional request, 
would invariably throw her into an agony of foreboding. It was, therefore, an almost 
unbearable happiness for her when the news of Philip’s enrollment in Rome’s newest 
embroilment reached her. She did not even attempt to down the wish which of necessity 
came to the fore. It must happen. It was the only solution. God was merciful. 

Her certainty was strengthened by the cessation of the periodical notes from Philip 
(his military allowance evidently sufficed). Her peace of mind was reflected in her 
changed external attitude. She would once more sit with Bianca and even allow a 
little of their former comradeship to enter into their talks. The latter encouraged her 
mistress, out of genuine regard for her. Their former reserve had pained her. 

So completely had she been lulled that the report of Philip’s return stupefied her. 
She gave scant notice to the elaborate accounts of his heroism, his strategy, to the nation- 
wide eulogies of him. What if a son of hers had “well-nigh saved Italyr” What if 
she was the mother of a lieutenant-general? He was alive. That was a reality beyond 
which she could not go. And then a gleam,—he was great; he was self-sufficient; he 
would not need her. There was yet hope. 

Her desperate hopes had not, however, allowed for the boyish exuberance, the 
price of the young conqueror. He had forgotten, or had chosen to disregard their past 

difficulties. He wanted to come and blot out all the unaccountable coldness and harsh- 
ness. He loved her; she would share his glory; they would yet be happy. 

Again the sincere emotion tendered, this time positively to her, left her entirely 
cold. She began feverishly to concoct reasons for the inadvisability of such a step; at 
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first the usual banal ones, and then more subtle, carefully planned ones. Naturally the 
implication was not lost on him, and after some time he put an end to her miserable 
manoeverings by a terse note: You are evidently determined to keep this inexplicable 
gulf between us as wide as possible. So beit. It is unnecessary and no doubt ineffectual 
to make you understand what your unnatural indifference has meant to me. However, 
I shall not trouble you further. ss 

At the end of the year, however, an event of such importance in his life was about 
to take place that Philip in spite of hurt pride and staunch resolutions, was moved to 
write to Pasquerella again. A sumptuous banquet in honor of his appointment to one 
of the most responsible government posts was to be held in the neighborhood of his 
birthplace by that generous Florentine Prince Montazinni. His host would not con- 
sider his plans complete without the presence of the mother of his distinguished guest. 
He had sent special word to her of it. Surely, surely, Philip pleaded, she could not 
deny him this? And as if already convinced of her answer, he added desperately that 
he would come for her himself with all official retinue should she refuse. 

What was she to do? She hastened at first to accept. That would give her time. 
All that day she lay motionless and taut, unable to think of some ingenious ruse by 
which she might avert the meeting. When the heavy stupor into which she had sunk 
relieved her, the full realization of what was about to happen overwhelmed her so 
completely that a paroxysm of fear and dread made her shake pitifully, and only 
Bianca’s solicitous ministrations relieved her from what seemed to her a mortal disease. 
Evening found her in the same mental agony and it was only with the mellow vesper 
bells penetrating through her dulled senses, that the full realization of the late hour 
came to her. She sprang up frantically, and with trembling fingers penned a lame 
excuse of sudden indisposition which she had thought of as a last resort. She sent it by 
Petro the little lackey at the very last moment. And though she felt at bottom that 
Philip would not come in the face of such a despicable insult, she could find no rest, but 
lay tossing all night muttering and glass-eyed. Morning found her completely 
enervated. 

The harrowing events of the past two years and in particular the torture of that 
unforgettable day left an irradicable effect on Pasquerella. She fell again into the 
bitter reserve that had marked the years following the birth of the girl-child. She 
seemed less self-sufficient now, however, rather—apathetic. For days her eyes kept the 
hunted look they had acquired on that terrible night. Philip, of course, had not written. 
His silence was eloquent. His feeling toward her meant nothing to her, however, they 
never had. 

But for all the peace that followed, she never again regained the rest, either physi- 
cal and spiritual of former years. The days lost their glow and colors their brilliance. 
She moved in a perpetual gray mist which threatened sometimes to stifle her completely. 
When Philip’s letter came one summer day, it made at first no impression on her. She 
seemed almost ready for it. Slowly and heavily the significance of the messave became 
clear to her. But she would struggle no more. It was useless. ‘The past events seemed 
to her like the deliberate workings of an inexorable fate. She had resisted in vain, for 
this time it would not be balked. 

She read the note again: Mother, it is hard for me to write this after all that has 
happened. But I know that this time you will not repulse me. I have found the loveli- 
est girl and I must bring her to you as my bride. She is indeed worthy of being the 
link that is to bind us together again. = 

Yes, he, too, seemed to feel that she would not refuse. It was inevitable. 

She went about the necessary preparations (and there were many, for the house 
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had long begun to reflect the spirit of its mistress) with continued lethargy. Only on 
the morning of their arrival did the dormant fear awake in her. With the rumble of 
the carriage wheels her whole body began to tingle with innumerable little nerve pricks, 
Alternate waves of weakness and strength surged through her. And when she stood 
on the threshold ready to welcome them, the hectic flame in her cheeks belied her 
outward calm. 

__ Pasquerella suffered Philip’s enthusiastic embrace with a shudder. But her aver- 
sion was lost in the strange, rapidly intensifying emotions which overcame her at sight 
of Philip’s bride. It was not her exquisite loveliness that impressed her so strongly but 
rather an inexplicable atmosphere of mystery, of foreboding which seemed to exhude 
from her. Why should such a tenderly beautiful creature fill her with such dread? 

This is Pamela, mother. Is she not all I promised? 

Pasquerella tensed as she touched the girl. With painfully simulated graciousness 
she suggested that they might like to go to their quarters at once. She had to be alone. 
Once in her room all her pent-up emotion found expression in feverish pacing up and 
down the length of the room. Stopping with her palms pressed against her hot eyes, 
she asked herself whether she had not expected this. But no, she moaned, swaying in 
her agony, it isn’t Philip. The girl—why does she frighten me so! Ave Maria. . 
She sank down in abject, cowering misery, uttering broken supplications. Bianca 
appeared to ask if she would come down for the banquet. But not until Philip himself 
came to fetch her did she summon sufficient control to go down. During the meal she 
concentrated the conversation on the old priest, their mutual friend. She told Philip 
in detail of his last illness and of his death. She did not dare look in Pamela’s direction. 
The tiredness of the guests served as an excellent pretext for cutting short the evening. 
Once again in her own room Pasquerella gave free rein to her feelings, her temporary 
self-restraint shot to pieces by the parting kiss she had been forced to give to Pamela 
before retiring. Again she was destined to spend the night on the rack. 

Her exhaustion on the following morning stood her in good stead, for she pleaded 
it as a reason for not joining the young people. Philip was so distressed at her condition 
that he urged her to rest quietly, and after enthusiastically forcing admiration for his 
beloved from her, he left her to show Pamela the beauties of the estate. After noon 
Philip left Pamela with his mother while he went to arrange for the hunt he had 
planned for the following morning. Pasquerella turned cold and numb when she saw 
the girl led into the room by Philip. Her distress evoked no comment for Philip for- 
tunately attributed it to her indisposition and covered the silence with his garrulity. 

Left alone with Pamela ,she felt torn by a conflicting desire to run out of the room 
and to stay and talk to the girl in the vague hope that closer intimacy with her might 
dispel the horrible antipathy towards her. The girl’s quiet sincere solicitation gave her 
time to compose herself. She suggested various remedies for her headache and set 
about carrying them out with Bianca’s help. Pasquerella allowed her to minister to 
her, although every touch filled her with dread. 

Tell me, child she ventured desperately, how did you learn these things? 

The good Sisters taught me. Am I helping you? The sick in the village always 
seemed so relieved. 

The sick? How did you come to them? (she would go on bravely). Why the 
Mother Superior insisted that we take care of the poor in the village who needed help. 
That is how I saw Philip, she added shyly. He brought an injured peasant whom he 
had found on the roadside and could only be moved by carriage. ; 

Pasquerella had not listened to her gentle confidences. The answer to her question 
had started a strangely eager curiosity as the girl’s past. 
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You were brought up by the nuns, then, she asked with assumed nonchalance. Your 
parents chose to deny themselves that pleasure. : ; 

I never knew my parents, the girl answered. When they died during the great 
plague, I was taken to the nunnery by the village priest. The nunnery at C on the 
outskirts of Florence. bi 

AtC ! Did you ever see the priest. (Why did she suddenly feel scorched?) 

Yes, he sometimes visited me, and I came to love him as a father. But he is dead 
now. That is why I listened so eagerly when you and Philip spoke about your priest 
yesterday. He reminded me of him. 

Pasquerella sprang up, lips locked and hands clenched. 

She calmed the frightened girl by an explanatory gesture. 

How old are you? she managed to breathe. 

Fifteen. Ah—you are so pale, let me help you. 

Pasquerella waved her aside in terror. And sinking to her knees by her bed, 
she moaned pitiably, Jesu Maria, Jesu Maria— 

Pamela looked helplessly on not daring to make another overture. She left the 
room after some hesitation and sent Bianca in to her. Pasquerella allowed herself to 
be helped onto the bed, then sent the maid away with instructions that no one be per- 
mitted to come in to her; not even Philip, she stressed. She lay immobile in a semi- 
stupor until dusk. The woeful, plaintive chime of the vesper bells from the neighboring 
monastery together with the furtive shadows creeping into the farthest corners of the 
room filled her with ineffable sadness. How much longer, Domine, shall I be tortured 
thuse 

And as this paroxysm of grief gradually spent itself, with no solace to her racked 
soul, the nightmare of the past sixteen years passed again before her eyes. That bitter- 
sweet night—what had it not brought in its wake! The kindly priest—how good he 
had been. He had given her companionship, had arranged about Philip, had disposed 
of the child—The Child! Suddenly she remembered. Shaking with newly awakened 
fear she pressed her temples into the cushions as if to stifle the thought. Fool, she mut- 
tered, have you not enough? It is coincidence, more coincidence. .. . 

However much she reasoned and railed against herself and prayed, the awful 
suspicion would not leave her. She walked frantically about the room. She felt 
caged; she must run, get out where there was air, cool. At the door she shrank back 
No, someone might see her. She began anew to pace the room, but it offered no sufficient 
outlet for her sudden intense energy; increased it in fact. 

She stopped short with a cry. ‘The papers,—the papers were upstairs, in the Flor- 
entine drawer of the attic room, the old Father had said so. She would end this 
infamous thought. 

With short, hysterical sobs Pasquerella fumbled feverishly for the taper which 
always lay ready. She had not noticed how late it had become and cursed at the 
impenetrable darkness unrelieved by moonlight. Outside she listened carefully, 
but there was no disturbing sound. All had retired. She lit the taper at the candles 
which were still flickering in their dull, heavy holders and made her way furtively to 
the room she had not entered for so long. It was littered with forsaken furniture. 
family treasures, arms and armor, casks and other relics. Pasquerella crossed 
without mishap to the fantastically carved credenza, for now she was desperately calm. 
With cold fingers she searched through the various crannies until she felt the delicate 
fissure which indicated the sliding panel. By the taper’s inconstant light she examined 
the parchment. 

The fateful words flamed at her: 
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"7 laa. daughter of Reco Pasquerella del Srey eocssessnssine born November 


She read no further, for all before her eyes turned a throbbing purple, as had the 
document which she now crushed, and tore frenziedly. Suddenly she became con- 
scious of a beckoning glint which broke the wall of purple before her. She moved 
unconsciously closer to it, and it was gone. She groped for it, and the cold hard contact 
with her hot, dry hand sent currents of incontestable force through her whole body. 
She clasped the dagger firmly and in the darkness made her way to the other wing of 
the house. With long determined strides she moved through the rooms, leaving the 
doors open behind her. Ah.. 

The faint light of the taper fell delicately on the sleeping pair. Without any 
visible sign in her diabolical calm, Pasquerella strode up to the bed and pulled back 
the soft coverlet. For a bare second she wondered if there could be any evil in such 
beauty. How exquisitely their bodies melted! The soft slumbering curves of the 
girl’s limbs melted into the more sinuous ones of Philip’s form. But strange forces 
were working within her, directing her daggered hand, forcing it. . 

To Bianca the inhuman ravings of her mistress the next morning, seemed far more 
horrible than the sight of her two victims. 


FINIS 
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Say ATHER LORENZO was already a man of sixty, and though endowed 
@ with singular physical vigor and energy had well earned the reputation 
rf) Of possessing an extremely moral character. 

There were, however, people who hinted that his youth had not been 
entirely free from stain; but one could not in his case, unlike those less 
E fortunate—and less wise, point out this or that woman as his former 
mistress, or this or that orphan asylum as containing illegitimate offspring of his. 
Father Lorenzo had early learned how to avoid the manceuvering of the dreadful finger 
of suspicion. When the demands of his youth had proved too strong to be denied, he 
had discarded his priestly garb and sought satisfaction in places of such low obscurity 
that no further disguise had been necessary. Naples is a large enough city to hide a 
priest,—even so handsome a one as Father Lorenzo. Yes, in Naples the beautiful, 
where piety is at its height and Christianity most influential, there are innumerable 
women everywhere who ask not who you are or where you come from. All they want 
to know is whether your purse is as strong as your longing, in which case you may be 
the devil himself for all they care. Discard the black kaftan, take off the belt and the 
round hat, the narrow black clothes, throw away the stout stick—the emblem of spiritual 
authority—, don instead the secular attire, and you will emerge an absolutely different 
person. The priestly clothes have made so strong an impression upon your friends that 
they will never recognize you without them. 

Father Lorenzo had in his youth understood and practiced these devices, and it had 
amused him frequently to pass close by his friends without any trace of recognition on 
their part. The good Father was, moreover, a man of extremely fine tact. He knew 
what to say and what not to say, and when he was in doubt,—he said nothing at all. 
For how long the Father had sown his wild oats no one knew, but it was generally 
estimated that he had begun at sixteen and ceased at forty-five. In any event it was well 
known that at forty-five he had devoted himself entirely to his spiritual duties with such 
apparent sincerity and zest that his worst beraters began to feel that he was more than 
atoning for the transgressions of his youth. Unfortunately the Lord’s judgment is not 
the judgment of his creatures, for it was evident that He was bent on exacting a different 
kind of punishment. 

Father Lorenzo knew that though in the eyes of man he was esteemed a saint, he 
was in fact as great a sinner as any man in Naples, and that God was cognizant of it. 
And it came about one day that standing before one of the long mirrors in his palatial 
dwelling place, he carefully examined his large, round, flushed face. And though it 
might almost have been the face of a young man, so vigorous and well-preserved was 
he, he knew that every root of hair on his shaven head was white as milk. A heavy 
sadness filled his soul and having caught sight through the tears in his eyes of the image 
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of the Holy Mother sorrowfully holding up the child which had been born to suffer 
the miseries of mankind, he was overcome with grief, and fell to his knees in an agony of 
supplication. 

Oh, Holy Mother! he cried, You know that man is weak and born into sin. Plead 
for me, Mother, with the Holy Ghost, that he should cleanse my soul of all its sinful 
contaminations. It is not I who am guilty, as you know, but Satan, the Satan who 
tempted our first parents and continues to bring iniquity upon us, their offspring. Have 
mercy now on my poor soul and save me—save me. ... 

Rising from the earth, his full round face lit up slowly with a smile of profound 
relief, for he knew in the depth of his heart that his plea had not been in vain. God 
had forgiven him his sins. He had become a new man. 

And why should not God have forgiven him? Was he the guilty one? It was 
indeed the fault of Satan, the terrible betrayer, the author of all sins. Father Lorenzo 
reflected with pleasure on the punishment Satan would suffer on Judgment day for 
having led astray so many delicate, noble souls. Every repentance was a thorn in 
Satan’s side for every repentance brought that terrible day nearer. 


Involuntarily the good Father’s thoughts drifted to those days in which Satan had | 
captained him, and in spite of himself a feeling of pity, of compassion, almost of © 


sympathy for the old devil came over him. If it was true that he had by him been led 
into the ways of sin, could he however complain that those ways had been unpleasant? 
Hardly. For one thoughtless moment the Father even wondered what youth would be 
without the sweet temptations of the much maligned old devil. Invariably Father 
Lorenzo would start when he realized his trend of thought for he knew instinctively 
that these thoughts were sinful. With the whole of his iron will he struggled to master 
them, to drive them back into the black pit of their master Satan, with whom they 


more fittingly belonged. He remained before the picture a while longer pleading | 


with the Lord that he be forgiven these sinful thoughts; and there is no reason to believe 
that He did not forgive him. 

The older Father Lorenzo grew the stronger grew his piety. He no longer forgot 
fasts and he recited his prayers with the greatest gravity imaginable. His flock were be- 
side themselves with joy; the renown of his piety filled them with pride, and the belief 
in his saintliness brought them great consolation, for the aristocracy of Naples, like that 
of any other great city, consists chiefly of sinners, and nothing is as important to them 
as a Father Confessor who can confess them of their sins—and keep quiet about them 
afterwards. Not all priests understand how to keep silent. Many a tragedy has 
occurred because a sinner confessed and a priest blabbed. Consider the unfortunate 
case of the Countess A. who confessed something trifling to a priest who was indiscreet 
enough to hint at it to a friend, who, as fate willed it, told it in turn to the lady’s 
husband. As a consequence the Countess was found dead in her boudoir where she 
had hung herself out of vexation. No such indiscretion could be counted against good 
Father Lorenzo. He was indeed worthy of every confidence made to him. His ear 
was as receptive as that of a musician, but his mouth could be as tightly shut as a clam. 
His manner after confession was most consoling, for he never failed to couch his 
admonitions in sympathetic tones, with the result that the sinner came away with the 
impression that no sin is so great that God in his great mercy will not, when properly 
implored, forgive it. By reason of these rare qualities Father Lorenzo was extremely 
popular in the surrounding country and his services much in demand. 

The old castle which Father Lorenzo occupied in the outskirts of the city gave 
him ample opportunity for quiet prayer and meditation. Frequently he could be seen 
in the city, for those of his flock who lived there could not dispense with him. When 
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at home, however, the great old trees which surrounded the house for quite a stretch 
kept the noisy bustle of the city from him. His household was very simply run. No 
woman ever crossed his threshold, unless it was some poor repentant woman seeking 
consolation, for the Father went personally to the houses of the rich. All his needs were 
taken care of by three old servants of the church, who divided the household duties 
among one another. 

The nearest house, some fifty feet distant, was occupied by a Protestant family. 
Father Lorenzo once chanced to meet the oldest son of the house, Cornelius, a young 
man of remarkable physical attractiveness, during the course of a walk. Cornelius 
undaunted by the marked differences of their creeds, had approached the priest of 
whom he had already heard, and whose appearance attracted him. Subsequent meet- 
ings and conversations had formed a strong bond of friendship between them. Cornelius 
having confessed himself free of dogmatic belief, their conversations turned most fre- 
quently to the state of his soul. No exhortations to repentance on the Father’s part 
could influence the young man. 

Father, your words are wasted, he would say with a good-humored smile, I am 
already so full of sin that no prayer or repentance would do good. 

This attitude naturally grieved the old Father deeply, but with his accustomed 
tact he refrained from insisting on the matter seeing that it would be futile, and might 
perhaps end a friendship from which he derived much pleasure. He attempted instead 
to convince the young man of the error of his ways by various discussions of topics 
relative to the matter which lay close to his heart. But so well has Satan endowed his 
disciples that they are able at all times to contest a question with a biting apt retort. 
And so with Cornelius. Once when the old priest had chided him for not considering 
more seriously the numerous tortures which await all sinners in Gehenna, he had asked 

What sins, Father? 

Sins of the body, replied the priest. 

For instance? 

Well, when one follows the lust of the eyes. 

Come, be more specific, gently insisted Cornelius. 

I mean, painfully explained the old priest, the sin of seeing a pretty woman and 
having intercourse with her. 

Ah, I see, sighed Cornelius, We burn in hell for the sin of having intercourse with 
pretty women. But tell me, what becomes of the young women in question? 

They are punished too, my son. 

Then, inquired Cornelius I am to understand that Gehenna is the abode of pretty 
young women and their lovers who have sinned in lust while on earthr 

Father Lorenzo nodded gravely. 

And heaven, I presume continued Cornelius maliciously, is peopled with toothless, 
pompous old ladies who spent their lives on earth in meditation and prayerr 

Exaggeration is one of the sins of youth, remarked the priest. 

Nevertheless you cannot deny that what I say is substantially true, continued 
Cornelius with a smile, Well, I am indeed grateful to you for your warning. However, 
from this day on I will use all my ingenuity to keep on heading for Gehenna, which 
is for me, under the circumstances, infinitely more preferable than heaven. Indeed, you 
could not even force the good place on me. Better burn in the red flames of hell than be 


lost in a heaven of old women. 
Father Lorenzo shook his head and murmured something about all being lost. 


They never brought up the matter for discussion again. 
In spite of their many differences on such matters, Father Lorenzo continued his 
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interest in the young man. He recognized in him many qualities which many of his 
respected colleagues did not possess. Cornelius was a profound student in philosophy 
and the classics, and had often proven himself a model son and brother. 


Now among the most fashionable of Father Lorenzo’s spiritual charges was a 
certain Madonna Babetta, who was the wife of Signor Helvetius. She occupied the 
Via Nilli which was one of the most sumptuous houses in Naples, built out of blocks 
of blue granite, roughly hewn, and rising to the height of three stories. From the sides 
of the house and from the anterior stretched fields and orchards exquisitely treed and 
lawned. The Madonna herself was a middle sized and slender woman of a dark charm. 
It could not occur to any one looking at her that she was married eleven years and that 
she was the mother of three children. She spent most of her time indoors singing 
and occasionally accompanying herself on the guitar. She sang and played well. Or 
she reclined on one of the Roman benches in her garden and read aloud out of the 
books of the saints. 

It was during the waning of the month of August of this fateful year that Madonna 
Babetta returned from a six weeks’ visit to her countryseat. As she fell back into her 
usual routine she remembered that it was already six weeks since she had last been 
confessed. Father Lorenzo was sent for, he came, and he kissed her small white hand 
as she greeted him and asked after his well-being. 

Father Lorenzo had already acquired the old priestly habit of appearing to be im- 
mune to feminine charms but he couldn’t help hearing an occasional inaudible whisper 
deep in his heart: “See old fool, how gracious and beautiful she is.” In a kind of 
dream he listened to the trivial murmurings of the Madonna, only half heard them, 
and when she was through he rose to his feet and uttered the usual sentence of forgive- 
ness. “Rise, my daughter, your sins have been forgiven.” 

And what was there really to forgive? Her failure to confess for some weeks? 
It didn’t matter. Would it have become the dignity of the Madonna to confess to an 
ordinary village priest? Father Lorenzo had to confess that of the women that came 
to him, Madonna Babetta was not the most sinful. 

But, the formality of confession over, Madonna Babetta had some wine brought 
and she gave a particularly handsome donation to the Church. Father Lorenzo mur- 
mured his gratitude and was about to leave when the Madonna drew him back. 

There is something I should tell you, she began. The truth is that I had really 
decided to withhold it, for it is a matter which does not concern me deeply. I speak 
to you however, for your sake rather than for mine. We must, you know, do these 
things for others, she added. 

Father Lorenzo nodded. Speak, my daughter, he said. I am listening intently. 
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_ . You must, then, tell me, in the first place, said she with an air of resignation, who 
is the young man you are seen with in the streets so frequently? 

I'he Father smiled. That is very simple, he said. You must mean Cornelius. 

I don’t know whether his name is Cornelius, pursued the Madonna. It interests 
me very little. Perhaps you will recall him better when I remind you that you were 
seen strolling with him yesterday afternoon at two o’clock. 

Certainly it is Cornelius, said the priest with relief. I should tell you that he is my 
very best friend. 

The Madonna pretended to be shocked. Your best friend? she repeated. 

Permit me to explain myself, dear lady, said Father Lorenzo apologetically. Since 
you may have heard of his atheistic views, I should add that there is nothing in the 
world this young man and I agree on. Nevertheless I have always found him to be 
earnest, conscientious and trustworthy. 

Trustworthy, repeated the Madonna ironically. 

It was Father Lorenzo’s turn to be astonished. I don’t understand you my daughter. 

Listen to me, Father, said she quietly. For many months before my recent visit 
to the country, this young man plagued me by following me about the town. His 
attentions were one of the chief reasons for my making a change of scene. I believe it 
was to renew his distant overtures that he passed by this house with you yesterday 
afternoon. 

But you must be mistaken, interrupted the priest. I met Cornelius on another 
street and it was I, not he who insisted that we pass this way. I remember that he 
objected strenuously to accompanying me. 

Only a pretense, murmured Babetta. 

Unbelievable! exclaimed the priest. 

Then listen to me, snapped the Madonna. It was only his ruse to make certain that 
I had already returned. You know how every day between four and five in the after- 
noon, I sit at my window facing the street. In some diabolical way, knowledge of this 
has come to him, and every day he passes by, looks up, and smiles. Naturally I pay no 
attention. But you can easily see what an annoyance this sort of thing can become. 

The old man thought a moment, then he said, I do not doubt what you tell me, 
Madonna, but is it not possible that you are mistaken? I cannot believe this of Cor- 
nelius. 

Rest assured, continued the Madonna calmly, that there is no error. Moreover I 
think it is your duty to question the young man and to assure him that it is a very low 
form of insolence—this taking advantage of my being alone in the house between four 
and five in the afternoon. Tell him that as sure as God lives he will be properly 
punished for his misconduct, for I am a married woman, the mother of children and a 
true Christian daughter. os 

In his heart of hearts the Father could not really blame Cornelius for wishing to 
attach himself to such a beauty. Nevertheless he felt it his duty to reprove him and if 
possible guide him to a more respectable conduct of his affair. Le 

On receiving a call from his old friend, Cornelius left in the midst of something 
to answer it. He was surprised to be so suddenly called, but even more so to find the 
old priest so dark and restless. 

At first Father Lorenzo was a bit reluctant to speak. In his uneasy, roundabout 
way he chattered so pointlessly that Cornelius became alarmed and wanted to know 
bluntly why he had been summoned. ; 

You know, began the priest in desperation, that I have always entertained a very 


high opinion of you? 
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Thank you, nodded Cornelius. 

Unfortunately, continued the priest, it has become necessary for me to change my 
mind. 

I am sorry, said Cornelius, with quick contrition. 

I knew, continued the priest, that you had no regard for the Church or for any 
religious principle. I knew it and could condone it because you seem to me to possess 
most of the requisite social virtues unaided by religion. But would it occur to anyone 
that you, who have always appeared to be so well conducted, would entertain so little 
regard for the sanctity of the family? 

What makes you think I don’t? asked Cornelius archly. 

I have, alas, been supplied with sufficient evidence, said the priest. 

Pardon me if I don’t understand you, protested Cornelius. 

I will explain everything, said the priest. 

They both sat down opposite each other. 

Do you remember our stroll yesterday afternoon, Cornelius? 

Yes. 

Do you remember that we passed by the house of the beautiful Madonna Babettae 

Cornelius shook his head. 

You don’t remember? repeated the priest. 

Certainly not, said Cornelius resentfully, I wouldn’t know this lady’s house even if 
I saw it. 

Would you know the lady? persisted the priest. 

Cornelius shook his head. 

But you do know, said the priest significantly, that between four and five in the 
afternoon she sits at her window? 

Are you in earnest? asked Cornelius, to whom it suddenly occurred that this might 
be a little joke of the priest’s. 

The Father felt overcome. He told the young man everything that had transpired 
between himself and this woman. 

Have you not other friends with whom you stroll occasionally? 

To be sure, but none as young as you. 

Then there must be a mistake, said Cornelius. This lady whom you describe seems 
to be a very remarkable woman and there is no reason why she should invent such a 
pat Does it seem possible that I would flirt with a married woman and in the open 
street 

Father Lorenzo felt satisfied that his friend was telling the truth, shook hands with 
him and begged his forgiveness. 

The matter did not rest there, however. About a week later one of the old atten- 
dants at Father Lorenzo’s house was astounded to see a young and beautiful woman 
descending from her carriage and asking to see the Father. On being told that the 
priest was not free at the moment, Madonna Babetta (for it was she), insisted on 
waiting. 

Is the Father seeing any one at the moment? 

Yes, Madonna, murmured the old man, anxious to leave as soon as possible. 

A friend? 

No, one of the village poor, Madonna. 

Tell the Father I am here, then, she told him tersely, seeming to have lost all 
interest in the matter. 

Madonna Babetta did not have to wait long, for in a moment the old Father was 
down himself, beaming at her. 
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What may I ascribe this pleasant surprise to, dear lady? he asked as he led her 
to his private room. And when she was seated as comfortably as possible on the least 
uncomfortable of the chairs which the Father thought fitting for his room, he added 
not without a touch of sprightliness, You have’ not sinned too grievously during the 
past week? 

She smiled. And then quickly her expression changed. 

Is anything the matter? 

Yes, Father. It is once more about your friend. 

Father Lorenzo breathed a sigh of relief. My dear lady, he assured her, it makes 
me very happy to be able to tell you that you are mistaken. I have spoken to the young 
man in question, and he has assured me in all gravity and honor that he is entirely 
innocent. I know that he speaks the truth. 

Did you tell him everything? 

Why, yes. 

And— 

He denies everything. 

Then he lies. 

Madonna, I cannot permit you to talk of my dearest friend in such a manner. In 
insulting him you insult me. The old priest had risen and was pacing the room in 
great perturbation. 

It pains me, Father that you should number him among your friends, for he is 
unworthy. 

Nay, my daughter, he is a man of excellent parts and I am proud and happy to call 
him friend. 

I can only repeat that you are mistaken, Father. He is either ashamed to admit it 
all to you, or continues to impose upon you. In either case he is a rogue. 

Ah, you know little of the world, Father, you do not know these things. Father 
Lorenzo smiled imperceptibly. 

It is unbelievable! It cannot be! he stopped short in front of her and suggested 
eagerly. May it not be that you are mistaken in the person’ 

Madonna Babetta laughed scornfully. Indeed not. His appearance is too unusual. 

That is true. But cannot there be another in Florence who resembles him? 

T shall soon prove it to you, Father. Have you noticed anything different about his 
apparel recently? 

Yes, said the priest, still unconvinced. 

Does he not wear a blue kerchief of later 

Vics: 

His jacket is of flowered brocade, is it not? 

It is. 

And his hat feathered? 

Why yes. 

You see, Father, the Madonna triumphed, it is the same man. 

The expression of anger and disbelief on the good Father’s face had given way 
to pain. 

E After a few minutes of silence, in which he sat looking at the woman helplessly, he 
asked her anxiously whether anything further had occurred. 

The Madonna hesitated for a moment, dropped her eyes and seemed reluctant 
to speak. 

ah not spare me, my daughter. It is best that I know everything. 
It is difficult to speak of such things. Yesterday I sat at my window between four 
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and five as usual, when he made his appearance again. This time the scoundrel was 
more brazen. Instead of being contented with just ogling me, he had the effrontery to 
move within the shadow of the alcove near the great door, and to smile at me. Seeing 
that I ignored him, he drew a paper from his pocket and dropped it significantly be- 
neath the steps. No doubt he expected me to send the maid for it, and thus start a 
correspondence. And of course, I did nothing of the sort. 

What impudence! exclaimed the Father in great anger. Why did you not send 
one of your men out to him? 

You do not understand, Father. Think of the scandal that would have aroused! 
I am a women of considerable social standing and could not bear the slightest aspersion 
against my good name. I therefore, beg of you, Father, to prevail upon your friend to 
desist in his attentions. I am not an ordinary pretty woman whom he can treat in such 
amanner. I shudder to think of what would happen should my husband have returned 
before the usual hour. No explanations of mine would have helped. 

On leavetaking she begged the priest again to impress all she had said upon the 
young man. Father Lorenzo did his utmost to console the troubled lady, promised to 
do all in his power, and so great was his sympathy that he could not resist letting her 
feel it in his handclasp. 

Left alone, Father Lorenzo reflected bitterly on the shameless bestiality of man, 
on his fundamentally evil heart. When the old servant came to call him to dinner, he 
was surprised to find his master so surly—he who was usually so amiable. 

It was late in the afternoon as Father Lorenzo sat over some sacred treatise near 
the window, that he saw Cornelius coming up the path. The young man waved to him 
in friendly greeting and called him by name. He did not wait, however, to notice the 
unusually cold response the old man gave him. Once in the room, he soon noticed that 
the old man did not look as jovial as usual. 

What is it, Father? he asked, you are pale. Are you ill? 

No, he answered curtly. He stood looking sorrowfully at the young man for a few 
moments and then motioned him to a chair. 

Sit down, he said, I want to speak to you. 

Cornelius looked at his friend strangely but complied. What is it? 

My faith in you is gone. You have broken our very beautiful relationship. He 
paused, and his emotions were reflected in his face. 

What is all this, my good friend? Why, you surely don’t mean that foolish affair 
you spoke about some time ago, do your 

It is, as you ought to know, my son. 

By my soul! exclaimed Cornelius, this is beyond patience! What new vice have I 
indulged in, pray? 

Do not simulate further. I am convinced of your guilt. 

The young man arose in great anger, but the next minute he seated himself again 
with studied control. Then leaning forward he said with evident sincerity: “Were our 
friendship not more dear to me I should go away at once, for your lack of faith is 
painful to me. However, I wish most to get to the bottom of this preposterous affair, 
and I must confess it puzzles me, for I cannot believe a light rumor sufficient cause for 
such an attitude on your part. Out with it then. What has been told your” 

Father Lorenzo told him word for word what had taken place between Madonna 
Babetta and himself that very morning., He stressed particularly those points which 
the lady had asked him to. All during the priest’s recital Cornelius had leaned back, 
now angry, now perplexed and finally amused. When the old man had finished, he 
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asked him whether he had omitted anything. Father Lorenzo assured him that he 


had not. 

For a few minutes Cornelius remained lost in thought. Then with an ironic smile 
he turned to the priest. 

The lady is very clever. 

Father Lorenzo stared at him. 

And since from your description that is not the least of her accomplishments, I 
shall perhaps seriously consider her invitation. 

The priest looked at him askance. Must you add insolence to your other insults? 

Come, Father, you surely must understand it all. It is obvious. 

The lady bears one of the proudest names in Florence, and her virtue has never 
been questioned. 

All the more interesting. However, I will not insist. But that does not solve our 
difficulty. Come, Father, history has not been without precedent. 

I do not understand, 

Did not Potiphar’s wife covet Joseph? 

The priest shrugged. What an example you have chosen. In that case God merely 
wished to prove the purity of his chosen instrument in Joseph. 

And am IJ to believe, asked Cornelius, that the Divinity does not any longer concern 
himself with us sufficiently to want to test us again? 

The priest smiled sourly. But what a waste of time it would be for the divinity to 
place temptation before you who apparently have no principle whatever! Strictly 
speaking, it isn’t any longer necessary to tempt you. 

You say this to me knowing that I have so successfully and persistently resisted all 
the matchmakers of Florence! Cornelius rose. At any rate, my dear friend, he said, 
: am a beyond learning. And as he passed out of the house the smile on his face 

eepened. 
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At any rate, murmured Cornelius, as he emerged into the cool starlit night, I know 
how to meet our charming Madonna. And the very next day, once he was out of the 
university grounds, he sought out the street and the house, and, placing himself in the 
shade of a tree in the garden, awaited the hour of four. 

He had about ten minutes to wait. He was perplexed to find himself nervously 
awaiting the hour. Why? He had always been singularly disinterested in women 
but there was about this all the alarming symptoms of a fatality. Then—at the very 
stroke of four—a window opened and the head and bust of a woman became visible. 

It was just a bit too far away to be able to distinguish her features clearly. so he 
crept forward silently. She was, he noticed as he drew closer, in a white negligee; and 
against her full bosom a rose was pinned. There were roses also in each of the two 
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black braids of hair which she had thrown over her shoulders, 

What a beautiful woman! thought Cornelius. He caught his breath: it could be 
no other than the Madonna herself! Was it possible that such a darling would find it 
necessary to trap the attention of aman? Hardly. There must therefore, be a mistake. 
Someone was pursuing her, showering her with unwelcome attentions—Cornelius then 
and there resolved to remain where he was till the usurper made his appearance, the 
matter would then be settled. If the lout made himself particularly obnoxious, Corne- 
lius was half determined to approach him and make short work of him. How beautiful 
the Signora was! How exquisitely beautiful! And would she not be grateful? 

Enveloped in these thoughts Cornelius stood in the shadow of her house, and there 
was not a moment in which he ceased to regard her. Only a few innocent passers-by 
came into view. Suddenly a nearby clock announced the hour in five strokes. The 
window came down. ‘The Signora vanished—and, as if in soft blue haze, Cornelius 
thoughtfully made his way homeward. Four days in succession Cornelius came and 
stood under the same tree hoping to catch a glimpse of his evil double. But in truth 
it is problematic whether he would have seen him if indeed he existed for Cornelius 
could not direct his eyes from the face of the Signora who every day between the hours 
of four and five sat dreamily at the window. At the stroke of five she would vanish 
and Cornelius would wend his way home warmly and thoughtfully. 

On the fifth day, as he was crossing the university grounds, it occurred to Cornelius 
that this time he would not go into hiding. Why take the trouble to get into the garden, 
hide beneath the tree, chance a detection which would expose him to disgrace, when the 
beautiful Madonna could be seen more clearly from the street? 

As he approached the house he noticed that it was about a quarter of an hour to 
four. He reckoned that if he walked to the end of the street and back he would return 
in time to see the window go up and the desired head appear. His reckoning was fairly 
accurate but so did impatience increase his pace that it must have been several minutes 
before the hour when he returned to the place he had started from. He could almost 
hear his heart beat. He could not get himself to raise his eyes to the window nor to 
make an attempt to see the exact time. He had half determined to go home but it 
seemed to him that a peculiar sound followed him from above as if someone was calling 
him back. Should he look up to her, or was it possible it was not she at the windowr 
No, it was not possible! It was certainly she and her eyes, he felt, were powerfully 
concentrated on him. But was she the author of the sound which recalled hime That, 
thought Cornelius, was not possible and he walked away forty paces before he looked 
back. 
Cornelius found he had retreated too far and back he walked slowly. Once more he 
was within sight of her and it seemed to him that she was looking down at him, smiling 
at him as though he were an old acquaintance. Cornelius stood as if rooted to the 
ground and with lowered eyes contemplated the thought that the lady knew that he was 
there and probably had known of his presence in the garden during the past four days, 
and apparently was pleased with him. But might not others have noticed him toor 
His confusion grew swiftly and half in anger he walked quickly away. He chided him- 
self over and over again on the way home for having left the field at the very flush of 
victory, so to say. And having arrived in his study he sat down and wrote a letter. 

Addressed to the Madonna the letter told her how Father Lorenzo’s accusations 
against him had caused him to believe that there might be someone, closely resembling 
himself, who haunted her house. He had therefore, determined to find out for himself, 
and for four days he had hidden himself in the garden watching for his double to 
appear—in vain. But her smile that afternoon had cleared up everything. Were not 
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her complaints really a ruse to bring him to her? Well, she could congratulate herself 
on an even greater success to her plan than she had contemplated, for he had not only 
come to see her—had grown desperately enamored of her, and he was now hers to 
command—as she pleased. ; 

This letter he wrote and sent off, after which, with helpless impatience, he awaited 
her reply. 

The next three days brought no answer to his letter and to Cornelius they seemed 
endless. He could think of no explanation and the unsettled state of affairs made him 
restless and unhappy. He visited Father Lorenzo frequently, led the conversation into 
intimate, gossipy channels in the hope of hearing some news of Signora Babetta. But 
his efforts were fruitless and finally he had to resort to direct questioning. 

By the way, Father, he ventured lamely, how is our beautiful lady these days? 

Beautiful lady? Whom do you mean pray? asked the Father innocently. 

I mean Madonna Babetta, Cornelius shifted uncomfortably. 

Oh. Father Lorenzo looked at his young friend significantly. Why, I really don’t 
know. I haven’t seen her for some days. Oh, that reminds me, I did get a message from 
her this morning. 

This morning? Cornelius enquired forgetting in his eagerness the disinterested 
tone, which he had at first affected. 

Father Lorenzo glanced at him with an amused twinkle in his eye. In accordance 
with her accustomed piety, she wished to confess, but unfortunately I could not go to 
her. The Countess I... needed my services very badly. 

But when do you intend to see her? Cornelius found it hard to suppress the emotion 
in his voice. 

Oh, tomorrow, no doubt. But why does the matter interest you so strongly? 

Interest me? Why, my dear friend, it was merely to make talk that I asked. 

The priest shook his head as he took the hand of the young man who got up to go. 


The following morning Father Lorenzo paid his respects to Madonna Babetta, and 
so ravishing did he find her that he was tempted to kiss the ivory smoothness of her 
bare neck as she knelt before him. He gave himself up, however, to the contemplation 
of her many charms. How queenly her head, how sweet the lips that murmured 
insignificant “sins” to which he paid no attention, how divinely beautiful her shoulders! 
He closed his eyes for a moment enjoying to the full the hot waves of desire that coursed 
through his body, and then opened them again fearing to miss this opportunity of 
feasting on her without being watched. The low murmur of her voice had ceased and 
the silence brought him suddenly tc a consciousness of his duties. 

He spoke the customary words of forgiveness and settled a look of piety on his face. 

They talked for a time of various matters of interest of the day, but as the Father 
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was about to leave, the Signora hesitatingly stopped him. 

What is it, my daughter, he asked, nothing loath to stay longer. 

Tell me, Father, she asked with lowered eyes, do you still see the young mani of 
whom I spoke to you. 

Indeed, my child, I upbraided him for his scandalous behavior, as I promised to 
do. He asked for forgiveness and promised to mend his ways. 
fe the hypocrite! cried the Madonna with flushed cheeks. He has done his best to 
improve upon his former boldness. Indeed, Father, she continued, placing a pleading, 
distressed hand upon his sleeve, I am determined to put an end to it, whatever it may 
cost me, for I will not suffer it any longer. This is indeed the last time I will speak of it 
to you, the very last time, and should that prove of no avail I shall speak to my husband 
and demand satisfaction. 

She paused to wipe the tears that had gathered in her eyes. The old priest was 
so overcome by her distress that he assured her he would do his utmost to prevent such 
a drastic step, and offered to go at once to the young man and put an end to the matter. 
Babetta kissed his hand gratefully. 

Ah, Father, she sighed, I thought for some days that you had shamed him effect- 
ively, for he did not appear. How happy I was! But alas, the rogue must have em- 
Ae this time in making himself better acquainted with the routine of my house- 

old. 

Infamous! But continue, my daughter, I am prepared for the worst. 

You know, no doubt, what an active man my husband is. His special hobby is 
the tending of our vineyards in the outskirts of the city, and now that the crop is about 
to be taken in, he goes personally to supervise. He leaves every Wednesday morning 
and returns Thursday night. I was therefore, alone last Wednesday night but took 
my usual stroll in the garden nevertheless. Even out of doors the night was unbear- 
ably hot, and I determined to sleep in the little rosebower in the left wing of the 
garden behind the statue of Apollo. I always find refuge there during the heat. 
After having dismissed my maid with instructions that no one disturb me on any 
account, I undressed, and was soon restfully asleep, so beneficent was the cool air in 
that part of the garden. Imagine my horror, when stirred by some warning impulse, 
I became aware of another presence in the room. I quickly reassured myself with the 
thought that it was my own husband come to surprise me, and I stretched out my hand 
to him in greeting. I was petrified to see the figure rush toward my side impetuously 
with the words “At last, my love, at last you are mine!” uttered in a strange vibrating 
voice. When I could finally summon sufficient command of my voice and threatened 
to call should he persist in remaining, he slunk away. I watched him at the raised 
portierre in order to see by what means he had been able to make his entry. He kept 
cautiously to the shadows until he came to the huge oak tree near the wall of the 
garden; climbing its wide, easily accessible branches. He then, of course, could scale 
the wall and disappear into the free woods on the other side. ; 

The unhappy lady paused in her narrative to give the Father a piteous look. 
Think, Father, how this has affected me. The brazen scoundrel must have come the 
same way and doubtless sat watching me so scantily clad for I do not know how long. 
If he dared to go so far, what may I not fear nextr 1 

She arose and paced the room in the highest anxiety. Father Lorenzo remained 
seated overcome as he was with shame and grief. 

I have been forbearing so long because the thought of scandal is abhorrent to me. 
And should I still find it too hard to go to my husband, there is always a last protection 


to which I can take recourse. 
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She opened the panel of the cabinet behind her and drew a jewelled dagger 
from it. 

I will show him, she said scornfully with eyes ablaze, that a virtuous woman will 
not suffer such insolence. My respect for you, holy Father, prompts me to warn wy 
of my intentions, for I know the regard in which you hold him. If you hold his life 
dear, then, do not fail to prevent his further importunities. 


Her determination was unmistakable, and indeed, Father Lorenzo could not find 
it in his heart to condemn her rancour. He left in the greatest excitement. He was 
at once outraged at the execrable behaviour of his young friend, and alarmed at the 
danger which threatened him. Fortunately he found Cornelius at home. The latter 
listened very carefully to all that the Father told him. When he had finished the 
young man assured him again of his innocence, and stressed the fact that it was all a 
mistake which was beginning to become objectionable. 

Most reverent Father, he added, so innocent am I, that I do not hesitate to condone 
the lady’s resolution. ; 

Father Lorenzo left soon after, greatly reassured by the evident sincerity of his 
friend, though still a little perplexed by the whole matter. 

Cornelius spent the best part of the day in tender thoughts of his beloved 
Madonna, smiling appreciatively when he thought of her delightful cunning. He 
reviewed all the leads she had sent him... after ten. . .woods... oak tree... portierre. 
It would be simple. He chafed impatiently against the time he would have to wait. 
Almost a full week. 

The days of waiting gave Cornelius ample time to ponder on the moral significance 
of the situation. His philosophical trend of mind soon helped him in justifying the 
situation to his satisfaction. In the matter of sexual relations, he reasoned, the woman 
is entitled to equal rights with man. It is not considered wrong for a man to indulge 
himself outside of his marital rights, then why should it be wrong for a woman to do 
the same? Was she not subject to the same desires? Besides, he was only human; and 
when such an entrancingly beautiful creature called to him, how could he be expected 
to resist? In spite of this facile exoneration of himself, he was troubled by the 
recriminations of his inherent sense of morality and natural uprightness. Was he 
capable of stealing into the life of a happy man and betraying him behind his back? 
So conscience striken was he that he neglected to inspect the places Madonna Babetta 
had indicated. It occurred to him one evening as he sat brooding, that such behaviour 
on the part of a man would be inexcusable and wrong should the union which he was 
about to destroy be happy and satisfactory in every wav. It would be sacrilege to 
disturb the peace, beauty and harmony of such a devotion. But could the same be 
presumed of the Madonna and her husband? The very fact that she had had to resort 
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to such a ruse to call him to her proved that she must be under strict surveillance; and 
then, if she were ideally happy in her marriage, would she have had any need for 
him at all? He sprang up joyfully from his chair in which he had sat slumped. Very 
true. There was no more question. Nothing could keep him from her now. 

When every sound had died down—even the occasional murmur of voices from 
the neighboring gardens—and a discreet moon had formed convenient patches of light 
and shadow, Cornelius, muffled in a dark cloak, dislodged himself from one of the 
gate-alcoves and made his way stealthily to that side of the wall that adjoined the 
wood. He had no difficulty in finding the oak tree, for its sturdy spreading branches 
reached far over the wall into the wood. Once in the garden, Cornelius waited a little 
while in the shadows in order to get his bearings. ‘The sudden white gleam of the 
statue startled him at first, but as his eyes became accustomed to the irregular light 
he could distinguish the little flower bedecked structure about a hundred feet farther 
away. He listened closely for any sound from it, but none came. 

She must be alone by now, Cornelius murmured. 

He remained leaning against the tree for some time longer, enjoying the beauty 
of the place. ‘Then, as the nearness of the waiting woman made itself felt, and the 
significance of his presence there came upon him, he felt suddenly ill at ease. The 
peace and freshness of the night was lost to him. He was on the point of leaving, but 
the image of the lovely lady who had smiled to him so tenderly held him back. And 
when he finally moved toward the arbor, it was with a hesitant step and throbbing heart. 
With bated breath he lifted the curtain which swayed gently in the night breeze. He 
remained standing in the doorway, and looked around. 

He distinguished few of the objects in the room for the only light came from a 
subdued candle in the farthest corner. Here and there a splash of dull color from 
some rich hanging relieved the general impression of darkness. 

I am here, beloved. 

Cornelius dropped the curtain involuntarily and turned in the direction from 
which the low voice had come. In the darkest part of the room, reclined a figure. A 
moment later it had risen and come forward, into the glow thrown by the candle. 
Cornelius caught his breath at the sight of her beauty. The uncertain light served to 
accentuate the full curves of her body, and the gauzy, transparent folds of the garment 
she wore gave her the appearance of some lovely, divinely proportioned goddess. The 
tender expectant smile on her lips helped to soften the feeling of awe which had come 
over Cornelius. He rushed forward and fell on his knees befor her, his face pressed 
against her extended hand. ; 

Madonna Babetta stood with closed eyes, a look of inexpressible happiness on 
her face. After a moment, as Cornelius had not moved, she gently put her hand on 
his bowed head, ran her fingers through the soft, blond hair and drew him to the couch 
she had been reclining on. 

Ah, my love, Cornelius whispered huskily against her mouth, I had not thought 
that such ecstacy as this could be. Most divine, most beautiful of women! 

Madonna Babetta gave herself up with rapture to the hot, ardent embraces of 
Cornelius. ) j ; 

I love you, I love you, she repeated tensely again and again and pressed Cornelius 
to her heart with the most extreme ardor. ae 

Suddenly she started and listened, then springing up she whispered to him hur- 
riedly: It is my maid come to call me. I cannot stay the night. Tomorrow, my be- 
loved, at the same hour, here. 

She had led him as she spoke to the door. Cornelius felt the cool air against his 
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hot brow, pressed it for a brief moment against the lifted curtain he held in his hand, 
then at her urgent whisper made his way along the wall and through the deep shadows 
to the tree. He crouched there until two figures made their way in the opposite direc- 
tion from the arbor, and when all was silent climbed safely to the other side of the wall. 

Cornelius passed the next twenty-four hours in solitude, still under the spell of the 
night’s ecstacy and impatiently waiting for the next to fall. Long before he could 
safely climb it, he stood ready near the deserted wall. Again he waited under the tree, 
and was about to go forward, when he caught sight of a muffled figure coming from 
the direction of the house. Thinking it was Babetta’s maid he drew back again. To 
his horror he saw it coming towards him, but before he could make any move to escape, 
he heard Babetta’s low voice reassuring him. Despite the danger of their position, 
they could not resist embracing passionately. 

We must go to the house itself, my beautiful Cornelius, she said, the rose-bower 
has become dangerous. Follow me closely and note how we enter by the secret door 
so that you may know it again. She clasped his hand, and led the way. 

Although the new turn of events was not very much to his liking, the intoxicating 
presence of Babetta dispelled any hesitation he may have felt. Entirely entranced by her 
loveliness, he followed her. 

When she had shut the heavy door at the side of the palatial house behind them, 
she gave him the key which he was to use hence forth. Without mishap they reached 
the door of her chamber. The incomparable Benedictine she had prepared prevented 
the obstinate qualms which she had noticed from recurring. He was hers completely. 

The hot midday sun found Cornelius restlessly tossing in his bed. He had not been 
able to sleep. So uncomfortable did he feel that not even the memory of the night's 
pleasures could console him. He remembered with a shudder how very near to ruining 
everything he had been on leaving. This arrangement in the house was really annoy- 
ingly complicated. He shifted his position. And then, he frowned, why need she hurt 
him so. True she loved him, intensely, too intensely perhaps. But, oh, it had been 
very beautiful, very beautiful. 


As the days advanced, his inherent morality began again to raise questions of right 
and wrong. There was something about his betrayal in the very house of Signor H 
which put a darker face on the matter. Somehow, the rose-bower in the garden had 
made Babetta more detached from any marital affiliations; the romance of an innocent 
tryst had been about their first meeting there. In the house things seemed more sordid. 
These considerations and the marks he still had as proof of her passionate love, made 
him gravely consider the advisability of discontinuing his relations with Babetta. 

On the following Wednesday, the day set for their next meeting, a note was brought 
to him from Babetta. He devined it was from her before he opened it, and his heart 
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beat faster when he reflected on the strangeness of such a move on her part. She who 
had been so very cautious, now communicated directly with him. What could have 
happened? He was relieved to find that it was only a postponement of their meeting 
until the next day. 

“T do this because I fear my husband suspects something and will probably remain 
here today. But tomorrow, my love, tomorrow nothing can keep us apart.” 

Still, the note gave him some cause for anxiety. Not until the very last moment 
did he decide to go. 

Under the tree he drew back and went no further. Two figures deep in conversa- 
tion stood in front of the rose-bower. Soon they began to move toward the tree. 
Cautiously Cornelius manoevered his way to the other side of its huge trunk. Several 
feet away they turned back and strolled toward the bower again. With great relief 
Cornelius had recognized Babetta. There was nothing to fear; she would manage 
everything. But who could her companion be? Surely not some other lover, favored 
with an earlier tryst? The two continued strolling back and forth between bower and 
tree. Cornelius could not help admiring her cunning; she wanted him to see the danger 
should he be here. He waited, confident that she would find some way out of the 
difficulty. He watched them closely, interested by the evident pleading and expostula- 
tions of the man. Much as he strained his ear he could only occasionally catch their 
words as they came close to him. 

“My dear love, can you not understand that I am not well and it is for that very 
reason that I came to the bower for relief, and for no other.” 

“But how often have you answered my requests with similar excuses.” ‘The voice 
was impatient as well as pleading. 

Cornelius could not distinguish the blurred words as they turned back. He had 
stiffened angrily at Babetta’s first words. How could she address another in such 
endearing terms! Was she then so fickle? 

¥ Upon my faith” the voice was distinctly angry this time. One might almost 
think I had made some infamous proposal to you. Am I continually to beg favors 
from my wife like some miserable mendicant for alms? 

Cornelius did not listen to Babetta’s conciliatory answer. So it was her husband! 
Above the natural antagonism he felt toward the man as Babetta’s husband, arose the 
everpresent moral doubt. This man loved her, it was not to be denied. Perhaps more 
than he did. There was no reason to believe, Cornelius was forced to admit, that he in 
any way mistreated her. And yet, she was to be considered, too. Had she not a right to 
seek love? 

He had become so lost in his thoughts that he had not noticed that the two people 
re parted, and not until Babetta had touched him did he realize that she was at his 
side. 

You see, he is troublesome, as I wrote you. But I have managed well. He has gone 
away, and the night is ours, beloved. 

_ She gave herself to his embrace with rapturous abandon. And to Cornelius, so 
mighty was the magnetism of her person, all was lost except the drugging beauty of her. 

Swiftly and silently they made their way through the secret door to her chamber. 
Once safely there, the difficulties just encountered seemed to have served to make their 
desire more ardent. 

It was not more than fifteen minutes later that they were startled by a muffled knock 
on the door. Babetta hastily disengaged herself from her lover’s arms, put a silencing 
finger on his lips, drew a wrap around her and went to the door. 

Who knocks? she demanded angrily. I do not wish to be disturbed. 
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It is I,—I wish to speak to you again. 

You are inconsiderate, Antonio. I have already told you I cannot. 

Open the door, at least, Babetta. I cannot talk through a door. There was a 
threatening turn at the handle. 

Very well then, my love. Since you are not to be denied. I am coming to you. 
A few moments, 

Ah, you are good, my dearest Babetta. I shall wait with the greatest impatience, 
so do not keep me, my love. 

She listened closely to his retreating footsteps, then satisfied that he was gone, 
she turned to Cornelius, who had remained tense on the bed. 

I shall be back soon, my poor Cornelius. Do not leave until I return. The door 
will be fastened well. 

Before he could offer any objection she had departed. 

He suffered acutely while she was gone. How he loved her! What mattered it 
whether his claims to her were unjustified; they loved each other; she loved him, not 
the other man. That was enough. Only he had a right to her. 

When about an hour later he heard the quiet opening of the door, he rushed at 
her passionately. 

Forgive me, beloved, she murmured, but my heart is yours. 

During the course of the following week, Babetta sent him word twice of the 
growing suspicion of her husband. He must be doubly wary next time. But not for a 
moment was she prepared to forego the joy of their meetings. And on the following 
Wednesday Cornelius was again in the arms of his lovely mistress, 

Forgetting all caution in their happiness they had neglected to subdue their voices. 
And with horror they suddenly became aware of the angry tones of Antonio behind 
the door. Though at first a little flustered, Babetta soon regained her composure and 
went to the door. To his suspicious question—who is with you Madame? she answered 
icily that she had been praying. Seeing that he was insistent, she affected injured pride 
at his mistrust and then haughty scorn at his insolence. Antonio would not be cowed, 
however, and finding no response to his repeated demands that the door be opened, he 
began angrily forcing the door. Fully convinced of her guilt, he threw burning invec- 
tives at her. 

Babetta realized that the situation was desperate, but far from losing her head 
she exerted her utmost to keep Cornelius from going out to her husband, while she 
pressed her body against the creaking door. But it was useless, she felt it giving way 
steadily. She darted quickly to the cabinet a few feet away, and as the head and 
shoulders of her husband came through the now suddenly opened door, she went swiftly 
to meet him. He lurched forward heavily, the stiletto sinking more deeply as he 
fell upon his chest. 
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She did not waste a moment. With hurried, dexterous movements she arranged 
the room as if a desperate struggle had taken place in it. She then instructed Cornelius 
to fasten her securely to the bed. He did everything, still dazed by the horror of what 
he had witnessed. 

Now go, my own Cornelius. I shall feign a swoon. His death will be interpreted 
as the dastardly act of an enemy. Do not fear anything. Be wary of your exit. 

Out in the open, away from the house, the full significance of what had occurred 
overwhelmed him. 

I have murdered an innocent man, he repeated again and again. I have murdered, 
I am equally guilty. 

He could find no rest. Even a note from Babetta assuring him that all was well, 
did not relieve him. His anxiety was not merely due to the fear of detection. In fact 
that had affected him very little in the face of the inestimable hurt done to his soul, to 
his moral principles. The note from Babetta arranging for their next meeting, filled 
him with revulsion. The tender tones in which she wrote to him, made her cold ruth- 
lessness of that fatal night stand out the more sharply. How cruel she could be! She 
loved him now, but for how long? The very intensity of her love now augured an 
equally intense antagonism on her part. 

The more Cornelius reflected on the seriousness of his position and on the char- 
acter his relations with his mistress had taken, the more reluctant he was to continue 
them. He dared not permit another meeting between them. Her power over him 
was too great. Once with her he could forget all his scruples, for he did love her 
passionately, in spite of her revolting cruelty. He finally decided after weary weighing 
pro and con that the only advisable step would be marriage. 

It was with no great enthusiasm that he finally decided to take this step. His excel- 
lent social station, his reputed mental gifts and the patrician name he bore made him 
a most desirable catch. Nor were the young ladies averse to the suggestions of their 
parents, for Cornelius’ great personal charm had not left them cold. His own family 
had looked upon these proposals made through them, most favorably and had fre- 
quently spoken to him of the matter. Cornelius, however, had invariably laughed 
the matter off. He refused to acknowledge the advantages of marriage, and added that 
if there were, there was no reason why an innocent young girl should be used as a 
means of procuring them for him. Though Cornelius had ever been appreciative of 
feminine beauty and had fully tasted the joys of the flesh, he had never felt sufficiently 
in sympathy with any woman to bind himself to her. Nor had any thwarted desire 
ever served asasnare. Besides his studies were too absorbing and satisfying to allow of 
any interference. 

The next social function was graced by his presence. Heavy of heart as he felt, 
he made his attentions to a delicately lovely, slender girl whom he had known for 
some time, appear quite marked. His behavior was unmistakable and was interpreted 
as he intended it should. Two more formal visits at the house of his chosen, a solemn 
traditional conference between the heads of the two families, necessary signing of 
papers and the marriage was officially made known. 

These various activities kept him from brooding. He had ignored the urgent 
messages Babetta had sent him, and for silent consolation had resumed his visits to 
Father Lorenzo. The latter was highly elated at the news of his approaching marriage, 
and moved Cornelius by the sincere joy he expressed, and by his enthusiastic enumera- 
tion of the bride’s many charms and virtues. 

Not long after Cornelius left, the good Father was astonished to hear Madonna 
Babetta announced, without having had word of her coming. He noticed at once as 
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he came to meet her, that she looked unusually pale and strangely excited. With great 
solicitude he asked after her health. 

Ah, Father, how the death of my poor beloved husband has broken me! I can- 
not understand why this terrible affliction should have come to me. My heart is sick 
and I need your spiritual consolation. : 

Father Lorenzo seated her comfortably and patted her hand soothingly as he 
murmured consoling, paternalistic words. He then confessed her in the usual manner. 
They remained for some time chatting as was their custom. 

Ah, Father, I wish to thank you for your goodness. I dare not think what I 
would have done, in my present grief, were I still subject to the attentions of your 
young friend. Your, weighty warning, and, I trust, some respect for my sorrow have 
had a happy effect upon him. He has not troubled me since. I am inexpressibly 
grateful, Father. With great sincerity she kissed his hand. 

My dear child, the priest assured her, a smile spreading over his robust counte- 
nance. I can give you ample proof now that you have been mistaken. My young 
friend could have not been guilty of such misdemeanors, as his most respectable be- 
haviour hitherto has indicated. You will be pleased, no doubt, to hear that he is to be 
married to a very charming young lady. Perhaps you know her, the Signorina Julia 
della G : 

Then I must indeed, have wronged him. She spoke slowly and in a gracious 
manner. You will ask his forgiveness for me, will you not? 

He assured her that he would, and after some cursory remarks she made her 
departure. 

Cornelius was poring over a beloved philosophical work in his room that very 
night, when he sensed that the door had been quietly opened behind him. He got up 
in great excitement, knowing intuitively that it was Babetta. It was she, her figure 
wrapped in a long dark cloak her face heavily veiled. 

ee she paused, her voice sounding husky and strange. Would you betray 
our love 

He remained motionless for a moment, then wearily threw himself into a chair. 

She stood looking at him and all his beauty came full upon her. Then she fell 
upon him and embraced him with the most passionate entreaty. Once close to her 
his response was as strong. When the first flush of passion had cooled, Cornelius dis- 
engaged himself determinedly from her close embrace, paced the room and then finally 
stopped in front of her. 

No, Babetta. This cannot go on. I love you, it is true, but I cannot permit myself 
these meetings. 

Why? she asked quietly. 

He lifted his hands in a gesture of despair. 

Because I have killed for love of you, Cornelius? 

No, Babetta, I am not reproaching you. I should not have come at the first. You 
acted according to your sincerest emotions. ‘To you love is the supreme thing, to 
which all else must bow. I am constituted differently. To me there are higher ethical 
principles and beliefs which must take procedence before any personal desires. 

She did not interrupt him, nor by look or gesture convey her scorn. 

I am frank with you, Babetta. I do not love the woman I am about to marry, for 
I love you. I have merely built an insurmountable barrier between us. It was the 
only, the sanest thing to do. 

Is this final, Cornelius? She was still relaxed in the chair, as he had left her. 

Yes, Babetta, nothing will move me. 
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Nothing? Her look now was a strange mixture of irony and scorn and pain. 

_ He nodded. With a cat-like pounce she was upon him, her arms tightly around 
his neck. Before he could lift his hands to push her away, she had snatched the stiletto 
from her bosom and plunged it between his shoulders. 

She held him for a moment longer as he sagged in her arms, then laid him gently 
on the ground. Cooly and swiftly she removed the knife, and gathering herself into her 
wraps she left the room and the house. 


When the news had gone abroad in Naples that Cornelius lay stricken in death, 
and that at the hands of some fell assassin, there were none who, having known him, 
that were not sore at heart. Not the least of these was the good Father Lorenzo, who, 
albeit he had often sighed over the impiety of his young friend, yet was not without 
a deep love and affection for him. For two days he kept close to his house, fasting and 
praying for the soul of Cornelius. Then on the third day, he came forth into his garden 
and walked about with slow tread, his eyes down-cast, his round face lined with trouble. 
And as he walked there deepened in him the suspicion which had come to him at first 
only as a dark surmise; that the Madonna Babetta was responsible for the death of the 
young man. He reviewed the incidents which led up to the melancholy event. How 
the Signora had acccused the young man, and how he had received that accusation, 
first in angry denial and then with amused interest. Now, it seemed to him that this 
had not been the dissimulation of a guilty man, as he had then thought, but the response 
of one who was truly amazed. The good Father tried to put himself in the place of the 
young man; would he not have acted in the same way, and would he not, perhaps, have 
been curious to see the author of these complaints? And finding her young and beau- 
tiful would he not also have found some way to come at her? Father Lorenzo stood 
before a rose bush lost in thought. Suddenly he had it, the Signora had herself indi- 
cated the place of assignation—the rose-bower—and that through him. He fumed as 
he thought how he had been made use of and quickly the rest came to him—it was thus 
that the Madonna’s husband had met his death: he had come upon the two and been 
stabbed in their very bedroom, by whose hand he did not have long to guess! 

A righteous indignation filled the heart of Father Lorenzo with a desire that the 
author of these crimes should not go unpunished. He quickly entered the house, and 
taking his stout stick with him, was soon on his way toward the Via Nill. 

The Madonna is ill and cannot see you, said the maid servant, returning shortly. 

Tell her that my message is urgent, replied the priest and his stick shook in his 
hands. 

As the woman opened the door of the Madonna’s chamber, Father Lorenzo 
noticed the bolt upon it, he saw that it was a new one entirely without rust. The 
Madonna herself was in bed with the crimson counterpane drawn up about her 
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shoulders. Her glossy hair streamed over the white pillows behind her. The Madonna 
was one of those fortunate women who are most beautiful when they are in bed and 
the good father, despite his perturbion, could not but acknolwedge her beauty. 

Those dark passionate eyes might belong to the daughter of Satan, but they were never- 
theless exquisite. They examined him now in a long look. 

As you see, I am ill, father, she began, nevertheless, I am glad to see you. And 
she drew out a white hand from the covers and offered it him in greeting. Father 
Lorenzo seemed not to notice the hand and the signora drew her brows together. 
Pray be seated, Father Lorenzo, she said, and tell me what is the reason for this 
urgent visit. ; i 

The good father’s eyes were on the floor; one looking at him would have said that 
-it was he who trembled in apprehension. My daughter ,he said, in a low voice, I 
have come on an errand which it has horrified me to think of, and he paused. 

Continue father, urged Babetta, watching him closely. 

I have come so that you may shrive your soul before God and to pray you that 
of your own accord, you will deliver yourself up to the magistrate so that you may 
expiate the dark crimes of which you are guilty. 

You are mad, father. Of what dark crimes am I guilty? The Madonna sat up in 
bed and although he was not looking at her, Father Lorenzo could see the gleam of 
her white shoulder where the counterpane had fallen. 

No my daughter, do not seek to dissemble, I know that it was by your hand that 
my young friend Cornelius and the Signor Helvetius, your husband, met their death, and 
although he shifted his glance, the father could not help but see her little white hand 
resting like a mouse on the coverlet, and, for an instant, her bare arm where it hid 
itself in the roundness of her bosom. He fastened his eyes again on the floor. 

It is a lie! said the Madonna. No, father, she continued rapidly, seeing that his jaw 
grew rigid with anger, I do not say that you have lied, but that someone has spoken 
evil of me to you. 

Only your deeds have spoken. You know it is the truth. 

A foul lie! cried Babetta, and beat her hand upon the bed. 

You are guilty of these crimes, and if the fear of God will not make you confess, 
then will there be other ways to make you: ways that force the accused to mete out 
his own justice. 

He did not mention what these ways might be, but the Madonna paled and her 
hand flew to her bosom. Already she felt the rack, and the insufferable weight upon 
her ribs, crushing them, bruising and tormenting the soft skin. Almost—she gave 
herself up for lost and then, glancing quickly at the priest, she sighed, and whispered. 
Very well, father. You will confess me? 

Yes, my daughter, he answered, and he arose heavily, and would have approached 
the bed. But before he had taken half a dozen steps, the Signora, with a sudden move- 
ment had leaped from the bed to the floor. Father Lorenzo’s stick fell from his hand; 
the Signora was naked of any covering save her long hair! 

She fell on her knees before him, Confess me, father, she murmured, but he had 
drawn himself up and stepped back. Oh father, she whispered, I am not so guilty as you 
would believe me, for I have justified myself in own conscience. 

Murder is never justifiable, answered the priest, and least of all in the conscience 
which God has given you to resist the temptation of Satan, but he was hard put to it, 
to finish the sentence for his voice trembled so plainly. 

Madonna Babetta rose, the dark hair which had partly covered her, fell away 
so that her proud body was revealed in all its splendor. Her head fell back and she 
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looked at him through narrowed langourous eyes. Father, she breathed. Would you 
not murder to have me now? 


And he, his tongue dry in his mouth, his face almost purple, could answer only, 
Babetta, ah, Babetta. . . 

The sainted Father Lorenzo is seen often mounting the street to the Via Nilla at 
that hour between four and six when the sea about Naples seems to swoon at the 
approach of the fiery sun, but it is doubtful whether he is preoccupied with the state 
of the Madonna Babetta’s soul, or that the Madonna has so many sins to confess, for 
the maid servant has never yet heard, that chant beginning... . In Nomine Patri... . 
issuing from her mistress’ chamber, 


